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CHILDREN OF THE SEA — By Josef Israels (For text, see page 32) 





Index, 
bit of 
subject 
stantly O it's I that am the captain of a tidy little ship, 

having Of a ship that goes a-sailing on the pond; 

rye And my ship it keeps a-turning all around and all about, 
phabet- But when I'm a little older, | shall find the secret out 


icating How to send my vessel sailing on beyond. 
e habit 
\pton’s! For 1 mean to grow as little as the dolly at the helm, 
And the dolly | intend to come alive; 
And with him beside to help me, it's a-sailing 1 shall go, 
It's a-sailing on the water, when the jolly breezes blow 
And the vessel goes a divie-divie-dive. 


{ —Mvy SHIP AND I, by Rober? Louis Stevenson. 


icege The Massachusetts Bay Colony Tercentenary, Rock Formations, Insects, and Paintings of Children 
Are among the Subjects of the Current Rotogravure Picture Section. 
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America’s Children 


--- a finer, brighter future! 


OGRESS ... innovation ... speed... 
America goes forward! The telephone 
... the wireless ... the radio... flash facts 
into our consciousness which become an 
accepted part of our daily lives. We forget 
discomforts of 50, 30, 20 years ago. Today 
is here! 

Former school days are forgotten . . . the 
hard straight seats ... the stiff backs . . . the 
physical strain of trying to 
get set, to be comfortable, to 
be at ease, bodily. 

Science put the ——— 
on posture—the relationship 
of body and mind. American 
Seating Company called in 
specialists. “Give our chil- 
dren,” they were told, “the 
physically correct seating to 
assure them ease in school, 
to mould fine bodies with 
fine minds—to give scien- 
tific, physical comfort that 
their minds may concen- 
trate on the lessons before 
them.” 

Today how few of us real- 
ize the importance of this 
American Seating Company 
decision. Thousands of chil- 
dren were measured by spe- 





American Universal Movable Desk 
Number 134 


—Only one of the many types and sizes 
of seats and desks built to comply with 
correct principles of health and hygiene. 
A swivel seat desk, adjustable and postur- 
ally correct. Descriptions of this and 
many other types of seating may be had by 
writing for school catalog No. 260. 


cialists. Scientists in the field and in our labo- 
ratories worked out exacting specifications. 
Now your pupil can sit in school as science 
dictates. Health improves. Mind is freed. 
Nerves at ease. Gone is body strain—eye 
strain. Circulation is aided. Teaching is made 
easier because pupils are less restless. Class- 
room listlessness is no longer a problem. 
Posture correctness by American Seating 
Company has been a distinct 
contributiontochild welfare 

.. a definite stride forward 
in giving America’s Chil- 
dren a finer, brighter future. 


To focus attention on 
Posture this Poster—FREE to 
teachers and educators 


So your pupils may know 
the importance of correct 
sitting posture—so they may 
always be reminded that 
when they s/t right they will 
feel right, we have prepared 
this poster. In three colors 
—17'% inches by 25 inches, 
amply large to be read from 
the back of the room. Ready 
for you—ready for your 
classroom to focus attention 
on posture and make your 


teaching more effective—pupil progress more 
certain. Free, in reasonable quantities, to 
teachers and educators who fill in and mail 
the coupon. We will include, upon request, 
15 authoritative booklets on schoolroom 
posture and seating. Prepared by an eminent 
authority on seating posture, they constitute 
a liberal education 
in healthful, com- 





fortable seating and 
posture. You will 
want these interest- 
ing booklets to help 
you in this important 
phase of school ad- 
ministration. Use 
coupon. 











AMERICAN 
SEATING COMPANY 
14 East Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago, Illinois 
Please send me, without obligation ( ) copies of your 
Classroom Posture Poster on Sitting. 











cipal or Teacher) 











(Indicate here whether you are Superintendent, big 


<nnweeceeneeen 











American Seating Company 





Branches in All Principal Cities 


General Offices: 14 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 
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The First Day of Sch 


Get Ready N 


HAT about the opening of your school in 
September? Will you approach it with 
confidence, or are you fearful of that first 
day? A good start is half the battle—the dis- 
tipline and work habits of your pupils will be 
permanently influenced for good or ill by what 
happens to them in the first session—are you 
ready for them? If you do not know exactly 
what you are going to do, if you are not confident 
that your class will start its year with perfect 
discipline and effective work habits— 
A little of your Spare Time This 
ummer with he Classroom 
Teacher will Thoroughly Prepare 
you for this Crucial Situation 


Ree need not worry about the beginning of the 
school year. You can approach the first day with the 


‘alm confidence and complete self-assurance that 


comes from knowing how. 


, There 18 a very easy way to do this! Just spend 
THE minutes a day during your vacation with 
ie LASSROOM TEACHER. It will familiar- 
; = with the most modern and successful methods 
. assroom technique and thoroughly equip you to 
Dr Will, and every problem of the New Term. 
Tai illian C, Bagley of Teachers College, Columbia 
Se Tye tells you in “Starting the Work of the 
_ Year” exactly how to get your pupils into the 
“arning attitude” right at the beginning. To the 


best experience in the country he adds specific cases 
and definite suggestions which you can use and apply 
in your own classroom immediately. 

And every subject and problem is covered by some 
really great authority. Dr. William Scott Gray of 
the College of Education of the University of Chi- 
cago, and Dr. Laura Zirbes of Ohio State, famous 
specialists both of them, give you concrete help in 
the teaching of Reading, David Eugene Smith on 
Arithmetic, and Harold O. Rugg in the Social 
Sciences will be “at your side” with practical advice! 


A New Concept in 
Education 


64 of the most widely known leaders in every 

educational field have contributed to The Classroom 
Teacher—designed in an entirely new way to place 
in your hands the experience and tested methods of 
the most successful educators of today. Every sub- 
ject and every problem in every grade that confronts 
the teacher is dealt with fully and clearly in this 
professionalized series which has become almost a 
necessity in educational work. 
THE CLASSROOM TEACHER does away with 
nightly drudgery in preparing lessons for the next 
day. It ends uncertainty—it stops floundering. It 
definitely helps you to get the maximum results 
with the least effort and to gain that recognition 
which every teacher most desires. 


(he CLASSROOM 





EACH ERT 


104 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVE. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


ool... 





The Classroom Teacher will strengthen your weak 
points and add to and enrich the subjects you have 
mastered. There are more than 8,000 pages in this 
great work, divided into 85 units dealing with 50 
subjects. A double concordance cross-reference index 
enables you to put your finger immediately on ex- 
actly the information and help you may need at any 
hour of the school day. 


Mail Coupon 
for Free Booklet 


This is the BEST time for you to investigate how 
THE CLASSROOM TEACHER will make your 
task easier and help gain recognition for your ef- 
forts. Just mail the coupon below for a copy of the 
free book “The Road of Progress.” It tells how The 
Classroom Teacher was written to fill a particular 
need, the authorities who built it, its ever-growing 
reputation, and how it can help you achieve greater 
success with less wasted effort. Sample pages of the 
volumes themselves will also be included. Send for 
your copy today, while you are thinking of it. 


Dept. Fill, 164 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


| Please send me without obligation a copy of your | 
booklet “The Road of Progress” with sample pages 
from “The Classroom Teacher.” 

| Name 

| Position .............. 


County.......... State...... 


| 

| 

| | 

Address ....... | 
| 


| if different oven 
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The Next School Year 


with 


Normal Instructor and Primary Plans 





HIS is a thrilling time of year in the edi- 

torial office of Normal Instructor and 
Primary Plans. The last issue of 1929-30 is be- 
ing completed, and plans for 1930-31 are in full 
swing. Before you come back to school in 
September, energetic and rested after the sum- 
mer’s recreation or change of scene, we shall 
have ready for you the first of ten issues full of 
practical, attractive ideas. Every subject in 
the curriculum will receive its share of atten- 
tion, so that no matter what your problem or in- 
terest is, you will find help and inspiration. 

In accordance with the plan carried out this 
year, material prepared especially for the pri- 
mary grades will be in one section and that for 
the intermediate and grammar grades in an- 
other. 
either group to glance through the section pre- 


However, it will repay the teacher of 


pared for the other, since she may also find 
there suggestions which will apply directly to 
her own work. The general section will contain 
practical material useful to the teacher of any 
grade or of all the grades. There will be an 
abundance of entertainment material, and the 
Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club, with its ex- 
change column, will appear as usual. 

Our eight-page Rotogravure Picture Section 
will continue to be an important feature of the 
The first page will often be devoted 
Ma- 
terial for visual education in the fields of his- 


magazine. 
to a large picture, seasonal in character. 


tory, geography, literature, science, community 
life, music, art, and other subjects will be pro- 
vided and will offer an interesting correlation 
with the subject matter in the magazine. 
Beginning with the September number, the 
publication date will be advanced so that the 
magazine will be in the hands of all of our sub- 
scribers by the middle of the month preceding 
the date of issue, that is, the September number 
will reach you the middle of August, and so on. 
This will allow our readers ample time to make 
early use of seasonal material. Having given 
you a bird’s-eye view of our plans, may we now 
individual features and series 


present some 
which will be of particular interest. 





NE of our new contributors for next year 

is Mary Elizabeth Barry, who for a num- 
ber of years has been a teacher in the Lincoln 
School of Teachers College. She has worked 
out with her sixth-grade children a unit of 
study on time-telling through the ages, and her 
series of articles, which will be illustrated with 
pictures dealing with children’s work, will dis- 
cuss how she did it, and some phases of the 
subject itself. This correlation of astronomy 
with community life and history provides many 
opportunities to enrich the experience of 
children. 

Miss Barry holds a master’s degree from 
Columbia University, and has studied in the 
School of Geography, Oxford, England. Be- 
fore going to the Lincoln School, she was a 
teacher in Central State Teachers College, 


Mount Pleasant, Michigan. 


HE series of stories about famous musi- 
cians by Rebecca Deming Moore, found 
in our pages during the past year, will be con- 
tinued during 1930-31. 
contributor to Normal Instructor and Primary 


Miss Moore has been a 


Plans for a number of years and her biographi- 
cal stories which have appeared in the magazine 
have won for her a large body of readers. The 
illustrations, which will be the work of 
Mabel Betsy Hill, will add interest to the mu- 


sic stories. 


LEMENTARY science articles for children 

in the intermediate grades will be con- 
tributed by Jean Carter, a newcomer to our 
pages. Miss Carter, who has had considerable 
experience with science clubs and nature study 
groups, is a teacher of English at Charlotte 
High School, Rochester, New York. In Sep- 
tember she will assume her new duties as head 
of the English department of Benjamin Frank- 
Although 
she has been a high-school teacher for the past 


lin High School, also in Rochester. 


ten years, Miss Carter has made a special study 
of elementary education, a subject on which 
she lectures and writes. 


NOTHER contributor to our magazine for 

the coming year will be Jessie Todd, who 
will write again of work done in her art classes 
in the University Elementary School of the 
University of Chicago, where she is supervisor 
of art. Creative expression through various 
mediums in the field of art will be discussed 
in a number of practical, well-illustrated arti- 
Teachers will find Miss Todd’s sugges- 
tions invaluable in stimulating and encouraging 


cles. 


children to self-expression in art work. 


EN full-color prints of art subjects, 

chosen from state and city courses of 
study, will appear on our covers for next year, 
Acquaintance with fine paintings is an impor- 
tant phase of art education. Pictures usually 
appeal first to our emotions—we like the color 
and composition, or perhaps the subject matter 
reminds us of experiences in our own lives. 
Then comes the intellectual response—we begin 
to wonder about the picture and the artist. 
The story which the picture tells us can always 
In our 
picture study lessons by Gertrude Herdle, Di- 
rector of the Memorial Art Gallery, Rochester, 


be used as a basis for language work. 


New York, you will find assistance in the vari- 
ous approaches to this subject. 


EXT year, Edith A. Lathrop, who in the 
past has contributed to this magazine arti- 
cles on rural education, is to write for us a 
Such in- 
teresting topics as how to select books for 
school libraries, library training for teachers, 


series of articles on school libraries. 


and the library as a factor in modern education, 
will be discussed. 

Miss Lathrop is in charge of school library 
service in the Office of Education at Washing- 
ton, D. C. She is the author of a number of 
government leaflets and bulletins on rural edu- 
cation and school libraries, and has had wide 
experience in teaching and supervising. 


IMARY stories based on community life 

and dealing with such topics as the post- 
man, the fireman, the grocer, and the milkman, 
will be contributed by Florence E. Matthews 
The text of these stories will be 
adapted to the needs of children in the earliest 
grades—needs with which Miss Matthews is 
thoroughly familiar. For several years she has 
been a teacher of the second grade in the Lin- 
coln School of Teachers College. She has 
written many stories for primary children, and 


next year. 


presents informational material in an interest- 
ing and dramatic way. 


O OBTAIN suitable supplementary read- 
ing material of first- and second-grade 
difficulty is often,.as many teachers find, 4 
problem. First- and second-grade teachers will 
therefore be glad to learn that we are to pro- 
vide such material through a series of primary 
stories about our common trees. The stories, 
contributed by Lina M. Johns and May Averill, 
are in simple sentence form and will be printed 
in large type. Miss Johns and Mrs. Averill aré 
joint of Moths and Butterflies, 
published last year by this company. 


authors 
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ATURE stories for the intermediate grades, 

as fascinating as fairy tales and every 
word true, will be contributed next year by 
Jennett Spencer. Miss Spencer, a graduate of 
Colorado State Teachers College, has had 
varied experience both in teaching and in writ- 
ing, and is the author of numerous poems for 
children. For the past seven years she has been 
teaching in the public schools of Denver, Colo- 
Her work in English and elementary 
science, in which subjects she specializes, par- 
ticularly fits her to write the kind of story that 
she is contributing to our columns. 


rado. 


EVERAL pages in each issue of our maga- 

zine next year will be devoted to handwork 
material by Bess Bruce Cleaveland. Her con- 
tributions include double-page outline posters 
showing children of various countries, seasonal 
designs for window decorations, and calendars 
in which children with animals will be the sub- 
jects. 
tributor to our pages. 


Miss Cleaveland is well known as a con- 


N ARTICLE on new developments in the 

measurement of spelling ability will be 
contributed by Dr. Frederick S. Breed, Asso- 
ciate Professor of Education, University of 
Chicago. Dr. Breed has published reports of 
many investigations in the field of spelling. In 
1926 he was a member of the Committee on 
Spelling of the Commission on the Curriculum, 
for the National Education Association. He is 
co-author of The Breed-French Speller, and his 
latest book is How to Teach Spelling, published 
this spring by our company. 


ANDWORK for primary children fre- 

quently includes such activities as the 
modeling of animals from clay or the develop- 
ment of zoo projects. For these activities, 
supplementary material must be provided, and 
teachers in the lower grades will therefore wel- 
come a series by Leila Gott Harris for next 
year, which will consist of several primary arti- 
cles on Australian and North American animals, 
illustrated with photographs. Mrs. Harris 
has taught in the kindergarten and in the pri- 
mary grades, and was for three years director 
of the kindergarten of Francis Street School, 
Fort William, Ontario, Canada. Kilroy Harris, 
who is to supply the illustrations, is an Aus- 
tralian, and a photographer of note. 


MONG the many informational subjects 

of interest to children, industrial geog- 
taphy takes high rank. Next year a series of 
ten articles, contributed by F. L. DuMond, will 
tell of such industries as lumbering, mining, 
dairying, and textile-making, as carried on in 
different parts of the United States. The arti- 
cles are prepared for use in the intermediate 
and grammar grades. Mr. DuMond’s work is 
familiar to the readers of our magazine. As 
curator of education in Kent Scientific Museum, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, Mr. DuMond works 
closely with school children, and his articles 
are based on a knowledge of their interests. 





—- 


NE of our new contributors this year will 

be Eugenia Eckford, Instructor of Art in 
the Tower Hill School, Wilmington, Delaware. 
Her articles, one for each of several grades, 
will be of practical value to teachers who are 
attempting to use the child’s own interests as 
a point of departure in the teaching of art. 
Miss Eckford has been Instructor of Design at 
North Carolina College for Women, Greens- 
boro, North Carolina; and Instructor of Indus- 
trial Arts at Maryland State Normal School, 
Towson, Maryland. She has written on art 
subjects for a number of publications, includ- 
ing several art magazines. 


SERIES of science articles for the in- 

termediate and grammar grades will be 
contributed next year by Bertha M. Parker. 
The articles will contain a discussion of the or- 
ganization of a science course; the under- 
standing which children should gain from 
certain worth-while units; the method of han- 
dling a unit; what such activities as construc- 
tion work, experimentation, games, and drawing 
contribute to the science course; and finally the 
procedure in detail for two particular units. 
Miss Parker received her master’s degree from 
the University of Chicago and has been there 
for a number of years as the science teacher in 
the University Elementary School. 


NE of our contributors for next year will 

be E. J. Bonner, whose “Primary One- 
Step Problems” have appeared in the magazine 
since last September. Mr. Bonner will present 
problems involving the addition of three num- 
bers, suitable for the late second and early third 
grades. He will base his problems on chil- 
dren’s literature and on situations drawn from 
the everyday life of children. Mr. Bonner is 
principal of the City Normal School, Rochester, 
New York, and has had wide experience in the 
teaching of mathematics. 


EXT year, Mary B. Grubb will furnish us 

with two series of articles on industrial 
arts, one for primary pupils, the other for pu- 
pils in the intermediate and grammar grades. 
Miss Grubb, whose series will give suggestions 
for working with such mediums as clay, paper, 
raffia, leather, and oilcloth, is the author of sev- 
eral books on handcraft. 


RAINING children in the observance of 

proper health measures is one of the vi- 
tal educational problems of the day. We will 
have four articles by Sarah McGiffert to help 
teachers meet this problem. Some of the sub- 
jects which she will discuss are growth, food 
requirements, and recreation. The articles will 
include suggestions for correlated reading, seat 
work, stories, and checking devices, to interest 
Miss McGiffert, 
who was formerly a teacher of foods and 
science in Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, New York, 
is in charge of the health education work in the 
Chicago schools, which is carried on by the 
Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund. 


children in health practices. 


HERE will be a series of articles on 

music appreciation by Ernestine Bennett. 
The articles, which will be published through 
the entire year, include questions and suggested 
activities. Miss Bennett, who was for five 
years a classroom teacher in the public schools 
of Missouri, is an instructor in elementary edu- 
cation at Culver-Stockton College, 
Missouri. 


Canton, 
In September she will assume the 
duties of supervisor of fifth and sixth grades in 
the University Elementary School of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, from which institution she 
recently received an A.M. degree. 


OMMUNITY life is a subject which is 

constantly gaining in importance, An in- 
teresting unit of study in this field is the cele- 
bration of holidays, which will be presented in 
a series of three articles by Grace E. Storm. 
Miss Storm began her teaching career in the 
public schools of Carbondale, Illinois, and for 
one year was primary supervisor in State 
Teachers College, River Falls, Wisconsin. She 
then taught for a few years in the University 
Elementary School of the University of Chi- 
cago. For some time she has been Assistant 
Professor in the Department of Kindergarten- 
Primary Education of the University of Chi- 
Miss Storm is a contributing editor to 
Childhood. Education, and a collaborating au- 
thor of “The Child-Story Readers” and of 
Reading Activities in the Primary Grades. She 
wrote the section on community life and social 


cago. 


study in “The Classroom Teacher.” 


E HAVE for next year a variety of sin- 

gle articles and stories, in addition to the 
series mentioned above. Language, reading, 
history, and other subjects will be adequately 
covered, and there will be many short stories 
both for the primary and for the intermediate 
and grammar grades sections. Each issue of 
the magazine will contain a wealth of seasonal 


material, and subject matter for special days. 





EN your vacation is over and you have 

returned to school, why not write up 
your best project, your finest handcraft activity, 
or your most useful teaching device, and send 
it to us? Original songs, plays, and stories are 
also in demand. We are glad to examine con- 
tributions from teachers and other educational! 
Payment is made for all accepted 
Manuscripts should be addressed 
to Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, 
514-516 Cutler Building, Rochester, New York. 


workers, 
material. 





























STEADY 


GOVERNMENT 
JOB 





@ 
$1260 To $3400 


A YEAR 
PICK YOUR JOB 


Teachers—Travel for ‘Uncle Sam 
Postal Clerks have « yearly vacation of 15 working days 
days They travel oo & pase when on business and see 
When away from home they get allowance for hotel 
cry MAIL CARRIERS, POST OFFICE CLERKS 
nd carriers now commence at $1,700 @ year and automat! 
iy inet guns $100.8 peat to $2,100 and $2,300 Teer.t also have 16 
peid vacation. Examinations are Gelnenty held in the larwer 
. City residence is unnecessary 
GOVERNMENT CLERK 
(Open te men and women 18 or over) 
Salary $1,260 to £2500 « year. Pleasant clerical work in the va 


Rallwe 


tlees government departments at Washington, D. C., and other 
tities throughout the country 
GET FREE LIST. OF POSITIONS 
PU out the Setewts 1g eo Upo off and mail it today — now 


ato 
DO Tr NOW This investment of two cents for « postage stamp 
ase resultia your getting a Government Jub 


FRANKLIN merevere, 


Dept. K242, Rochester, N. Y. 

Rush to me, free of charwe (1) « full description of the position 
checked below; (2) Free copy of 32 e book, w to ( iota 
Government Job 3) A list of ’ Government debs now ub: 
teinable 


($1900-$2700) 
($1700-$2300) 
. ($1700-$2100) 
($2100-$3300) 
($1260-$26500) 


() Raliway Postal Clerk 

[] Postoffice Clerk 

[} City Mall Carrier 

(.) Rural Mall Carrier 
} General Clerk 


Name 


Address 
Use Thies Coupon Before You Mislay it 


PPLICATION PHOTOS 









of Super Vaiue’ 
WANT A GO00 POSITION? TRY QUR PHOTOS 


GUY THE BEST, LATEST, AND MOST HIGHLY APPROVED 
BUSINESS sizé, AT LOWEST PRICES. PERFECT COPIES 

FROM ANY SIZE PHOTO OR SNAP SHOT, POSTAGE 
PAID, AND ORIOINAL RETURNED UNHARMED / . 
MAIL ORIGINAL PHOTO and ORDER TODAY! 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED OR MONEY REFUNDED 

ELL-ESS PHOTO SERVICE, 

N 1110 Hartford Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 

Learn 


Howto L HINK 


You Can Do Nothing More Important. 
A RECENT DISCOVERY BY 
President L. W. RAPEER, Ph.D.. LL.D. 
How to Solve Your Life Problems. 
Write RESEARCH UNIVERSITY, 
Washington, D.C. 


























High Grade 
Teachers’ Application 


PHOTOS 


25 FOR $1.50 
Made from any good photograph 
Original returned, 
Size 2*4x4. Double Weight. 
H. C. SIMONSON, Saugatuck, Mich. 














School Emblems 


mm. a Sterting Sitver R with 
aised letters and Goes 


$1. 50 ea. $16.50 doz. 
Other styles as low as 85c each. 
PRICE LIST FREE 
M. P. JENKINS, 
4-8 Trefton Drive, East Braintree, Mass. 


IQ TEACHERS PREFERRED 


Add your. Q. rating to your present recommendations. 
Escape mass competition. Supt’s now asking for mental 
test ratings of teachers available next year. Test .ree. 
Write fur information. 1I-Q TEACHERS ASS'N, 


Omaha, Nebr. 


Teachers Wanted ** Sceq}.t4 Colleses 
NATIONAL TEACHERS | AGENCY, INC. 














ha, Picts myrem Greene’ 

Jac eres _ ects Sree b.c 
| September positions for 
Teachers Wanted ! grade, high school, and 


— teachers. State qualifications brieft and ask 
for ovr free literature. . eee 1 E CHERS 


AGENCY, Marion, lod 


25 Application Photos $1.00 


Send $1.00 for 25 teachers’ application photos, size 2'9x3 
Made from any good photograph, which will be returned 
Fine work, prompt delivery. 








unharmed 
OLIVE BROTHERS, . WILLMAR, MINN. 
KODAK FILMS—{0ti Next kbs’ FeLi 


DEVELOPED 5c—Prints 2 cents each. 
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Progressives Meet 


The Tenth Annual Conference of 
the Progressive Education Associa- 
tion, held in Washington, D. C., 
April 3-5, was the largest and most 
successful in its history. 

The general sessions were opened 
by the president of the association, 
Stanwood Cobb, and Dr. Frank Bal- 
lou, Washington superintendent of 
schools. Robert S. Lynd spoke on 
“What is Needed in American Edu- 
cation”; Eduard C. Lindeman on 
“Creative Thinking”; George A. Coe 
on “Character as End and as Proc- 
ess”; Dr. Hamilton Holt on “The 
New Type College”; and Dr. Ray 
Lyman Wilbur, Secretary of the In- 
terior, on “The Educational Mill.” 
The discussion groups were well 
organized and brought the results 
desired. Leaders and topics were: 
Margaretta Voorhees, “The Func- 
tion of Drill”; Dr. W. Carson Ryan 
and Dr. Harold Rugg, “The Educa- 


tion of the Progressive Teacher” 
Wilford Aikin, “College Entrance 
and the Secondary School’; Dr. 


Esther L. Richards, “Should a Men- 
tal Hygienist Be Connected with the 
Staff of Every School?”; Emanuel 
Elston, “Music in the Progressive 
School”; Stanwood Cobb, “How Can 
Spiritual Values Be Given Their 
Right Place in Schools?”; Katharine 
Taylor, Elsie Clapp, and W. Daniel 
Ellis, “In How Far Shall the Cur- 
riculum Be Based on Children’s In- 
terests and in How Far on Teachers’ 
Judgment?”; Dr. Florence Bam- 
berger, “Parents and the Schools” 
George Boas, “The Junior College”; 
Francis M. Froelicher, “Democracy 
Depends on Education: How Are the 
Schools Meeting the Situation?”; 
Laura B. Garrett, “Educational Pro- 
cedure in Camp Life’; Sibyl Baker, 
“How Can Dramatic Technique Be 
Utilized in the Educational Proc- 
ess?” 

In view of the recent affiliation of 
the Progressive Education Associa- 
tion with the New Education Fellow- 
ship, an international luncheon was 
of special interest. Dr. W. Carson 
Ryan, Dr. Harold Rugg, Burton P. 
Fowler, and Mrs. Beatrice Ensor 
were the speakers. 

At the annual business meeting 
the following officers were elected: 
jurton P. Fowler, president and 
chairman of the Executive Board; 
E. M. Sipple, treasurer; J. Milnor 
Dorey, executive secretary; Francis 
M. Froelicher, editor of Progressive 
Education. Association headquarters 
are at 10 Jackson Place, Washington, 
D. C. 

we 

The Illinois Teacher devoted two 
pages of its March issue to tributes 
to the late David Felmley, for forty 
years connected with the Illinois 
State Normal University, including 
thirty years as its president. Pres- 
ident David Kinley of the Univer- 
sity of lilinois said of him: “He 
will go down in the educational his- 
tory of Illinois as one of the great 
moulders of educational policy and 
practice in the state.” 
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Paul Yates 


The Yates - Fisher Teachers’ Agency 
Dept. N, 620 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago. 


She was fifty-one. She wore her hair in a little tight knob. Her 
clothes were poor and her skirts were long. But one fine day I 
placed her in a wonderful position. She has made good. Yoy 
know what they say: “Man looks on the outward appearance 
but God looketh on the heart.” Apparently her heart was good, 


We, in this office like her, and she thinks we are the greatest 
people in the world. 








ARE : YOU A SUMMER PLAYGROUND 
WORKER? 


To the many teachers who are spending their summers directing playgrounds, 
we suggest as a very practical aid the Correspondence Course for Summer Play- 
ground Workers. In ten lessons this material covers the needs of a summer play- 
ground worker—detailed activities, 
P principles, history and theory of play. 
completion of the course. 

The course including seven booklets and the correspondence service sells for $10.00 
NATIONAL RECREATION SCHOOL 


Playground and Recreation Association of America 


315 Fourth Avenue, New York — 


Where Shall You Teach Next Year ! 


We need teachers to fill our present vacancies in schools of Utah 
Idaho, Montana, Arizona, New Mexico, Nevada and Wyoming, which 
offer splendid opportunities. Our service is personal, experienced ani 
effective. Commission only 2'4 per cent. 


NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS AGENCY, ! 
Caroline Burnham Jensen, Mgr. 309 Templeton Bldg., Salt Lake City, 

Formerly the Alexander and Mountain States Teachers Agencies. 
A I 4 B E-; R | secured promotions for thousands 
grade teachers in cities and suburban 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY towns at the highest salaries,—grades from . 


25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago $1400 to $2400. Supervisors and Critics 
535 Fifth Ave., New York City : ra 
721 Riverside, Spokane, W $2200 to $4000. Booklet with valuable in 
207 E. Williams St., Wichita, Kans. formation free. 


programs, leadership and administration 
A certificate is awarded on satisfactory 
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CLARK- Each applicant is registered in all six offices. Vacancies in suburban sys ti 
BREWER tems, Normal School positions, and Primary Supervisors, etc. BI 
CHICAGO KANSAS CITY _ PITTSBURGH, PA. 
AGENCY 64 E. Jackson Blvd New York Life 5024 Jenkins Arcade pe 
NEW YORK SPOKANE, Wash MINNA MINN. fu 
Est. 1882 Flatiron Bldg. Chamber of Commerce Bldg. Globe Bldg. 
il 
E. L. HUFF ALASKA to NEW MEXIC® ,., 
TEACHERS AGENCY, Normal and College graduates only. Strong hae ye eg 
MISSOULA, MONTANA, Hecont certiication dats FEE withenrellment Ie year eel 
Member Nat. Assoc. Teachers Agencies personal service. 
BRAN |' 
ROCKY. MT. TEACHERS AGENCY . eve yt . 
BANK BLOG AM RUFFER, Px O Moe DENVER. ¢ — yea 
Teachers! The Watchword of America is Opportunity. Seek it thru the ov 
GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCF * 
on i877, to THE PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, Established 1880—50th year d In 1 
P. O. Box 1 5 North Seventh Avenue, ALLENTOWN, 
MEMBER ee ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS’ AGENCIES to ( 
des, 
WESTERN REFERENCE A TEACHERS PLACEMENT BUREA! Pac 
AND BOND ASSOCIATION. A live and up-to-date Bureau placing teaches 
228 Migs. — } ag Vole Wrendette, from Kindergarten to University. = 
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Katheryn Yergensen, Mgr., 607-8D 


YERGENSEN TEACHERS AGENCY, seni "Buidine, ‘Seit Lake Cox. 


Now is the time to enroll for 1930 positions in the West. 


Boulder Teachers Exchange Boulder, Colo. 15 copies of your photo—$1.00 ; 25 for $1.50; 15 cope, 
, 


recommendations $1.00 ; 12 application blanks — 20e. No position—no ~ 
place teachers’’, entire west. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY 
PLANS is published on the 15th of month 
previous to the date it bears, and should 
reach subscribers before the first o the 
month. It is published only during the 
schoo! year, numbers for July and August 
being omitted. 

FOREIGN POSTAGE—50 cents. No charge 
to Canada, Mexico, and Central and South 
American countries except Guiana. 


DISCONTINUANCE~— All _ subscriptions 
will be discontinued at expiration. 


RENEWALS—To insure nointerruptionin 
the receipt o ithe journal, renewals should 
reach us not later than the 10thotmonth of 
expiration ; thus the renewalofa subscrip- 
tionexpiring with the February number 
should reach us before February 10th ,etc. 


ALL CHANGES OF ADDRESS orders 
must reach us by the first of the month to 
receive attention for the following month's 
issue (the first of December fortheJanuary 
issue, etc.). Otherwise that number willgo 
to your old address and can be secured 
only by arranging with postmaster at 
former address to forward. 


AGENTS are wanted in each locality, also 
at Institutes, Associations, etc. 














HE subject of our June 
cover, “Children of the 
Sea,” by Josef Israels, is suggestive 
of summer scenes and vacation 
days. A page of pictures, including 
one by the same artist, found in the 
Section, is 
interest, 


Rotogravure Picture 
and 
rich in material for discussion. The 
picture study lesson by Gertrude 
Herdle contains the story of “Chil- 


dren of the Sea,” questions about 


likewise of holiday 


_ the picture, and the story of the life 


of the artist. 


HE Merry Jester” and “The 

Vendor of Dreams,” are the 
tiles of two stories written by 
Blanche Jennings Thompson, ap- 
pearing in this issue. These fanci- 
ful stories, which are delightfully 
illustrated by Doris L. Howard, are 
intended for use in 
or grammar grades. 


intermediate 


I" A series of stories for primary 

pupils, appearing throughout the 
year, Florence E. Matthews has 
given the history of various early 
settlements in the United States. 
In the concluding story, “Westward 
to Oregon,” in our current issue, she 
describes the emigration toward the 
Pacific coast and the settlements 
made in the region of the Columbia 
River, This story is of particular 
interest in connection with the ob- 
Strvance this year of the Covered 
Wagon Centennial. 


N ARTICLE contributed this 
month by Jessie Todd and 

Ann Van Nice is entitled “Modern 
: in Portraits.” The article, 
Which is illustrated by a series of 
portrait drawings, shows how pu- 
a4 interest in design may be used 
= inspiring them to creative effort, 
and in helping them to appreciate 
design quality characteristic of 

art, 
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HAT a school operetta 

should be educational as 
well as entertaining is the opinion 
of Kathryn H. Baxter, who is super- 
visor of music in the public schools 
“Shall 
We Give an Operetta?” is the title 
of Miss Baxter’s article appearing 
in this She contrasts the 
usual unorganized course of pro- 


of Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


issue. 


cedure in giving a children’s oper- 
etta with that tried successfully last 
year by the teachers of one of the 
schools in Kalamazoo. 


NOTHER of the biographies 

of great composers written by 
Rebecca Deming Moore appears in 
this issue. Ludwig van Beethoven 
is the subject of the article, and 
Miss Moore has sketched interest- 
ing events in the life of this great 
musician. To know something of 
the lives of famous composers, and 
the stories of a few of their com- 
positions, gives children an added 
interest in good music. Because of 
Beethoven’s fortitude in overcoming 
the serious handicap of total deaf- 
ness, his biography makes inspiring 
reading. 


ECRETS Unearthed in a Desert- 
ed Pueblo,” a geography story 
for the intermediate and grammar 
grades, by F. L. DuMond, appears 
in our current issue. In this story, 
he tells what was found when a 
pueblo of the Jemez Indians in 
northern Mexico was excavated. A 
study of these ancient Indians offers 
an opportunity to correlate geog- 
raphy with history and art. For the 
primary grades, Mr. DuMond has 
written this month an article en- 
titled, “The Life Story of a Rock.” 
Told in language within the compre- 
hension of the pupils, this elemen- 
tary science story is replete with 
information of a type welcomed by 
primary teachers. 
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Mode! 8 Balopticon for lantern slides only 


Still Projection » 


Ideal for Visual Instruction 


THE rapidly increasing use of 
still projection for Visual In- 
struction bears witness to the 
many advantages of this sys- 
tem of teaching. 


Still Projection does not hurry 
the instructor. Important subjects 
can be discussed at length. There 
is ample time for observation and 
the creation of lasting mental im- 
pressions. 


Write for complete information on 
Bal apparatus for Still Projection. 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
685 St. Paul Street 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Makers of Orthogon Eyeglass Lenses 
for Better Vision 









the Fall Term 
with an 


ACME PORTABLE 
PROJECTOR 


on Your 
Teaching 
Staff 








The value of visual 
instruction in schools is 
apparent by the wide- 
spread adoption of motion pictures for 
classroom use in thousands of schools 
throughout the country. 

© . 7 

And because of the flawless and un- 
interrupted projection possible with 
the Acme Portable Projector, the Gold 
Glass Shutter, built in to show “‘still’’ 
pictures on the screen when a matter 
for discussion ora point is to be driven 
home and the absolute protection 
against fire that this Projector assures, 
the Acme Portable Projector has been 
widely chosen for use by these schools. 

- .- . 

The Acme Portable Projector is light 
in weight and Ly comparison stronger 
and safer than any other portable pro- 
jector. It can be plugged into any 
socket and readily set up for operation. 

e . . 

Let us demonstrate to you with a 
typical class room picture what an im- 
portant member of the teaching staff 
the Acme Portable Projector is. 


Write for booklet number H6. 


ACME PORTABLE PROJECTOR 


International Projector Corporation 
90 Gold Street New York City 

















LITERARY ASSISTANCE 
Orations, Essays, Addresses, etc., prepared to order, 
any subject, $2.00 per thousand words. Outlines $1.00 
each, Debate outlines affirmative or negative $1.00, 
both $2.00; complete discussions $3.00 per thousand 
Specialresearch $5.00 


word . 
Cedar Falis, lowa 


4. 
JOHN H, ARNOLD, 
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The Columbus Meeting 

Partly because of the geographi- 
cal location of Columbus, Ohio, 
where the 68th annual convention of 
the National Education Association 
will be held from Saturday, June 28, 
to Friday, July 4, there may well be 
a record attendance this year. But 
Columbus has many advantages be- 
sides location, some of which were 
pointed out in an article that ap- 
peared in our May issue. Conven- 
tion arrangements in the city are 
said to be ideal. The N. E. A. head- 
quarters states that hotel service is 
excellent. Sectional meeting places 
are conveniently located with refer- 
ence to the auditorium, which is 
large enough to provide for a big 
convention, and the auditorium is 
only three blocks from the two larg- 
est hotels. The heartiest of wel- 
comes is assured by the teachers of 
the “Buckeye State,” who hope to 
rival the hospitality shown last sum- 
mer at Atlanta. 

The president of the association, 
Miss E. Ruth Pyrtle, principal of 
3ancroft School, Lincoln, Nebraska, 
has planned a program around the 
theme “Vital Values in Education,” 
stressing “The International Point 
of View,” “The Art of Living,” 
“Creative Learning,” and “National 
Appreciation of Country.” Among 
leaders in American life and educa- 
tion who will address the general 
sessions and lead discussions and 
sectional meetings will be: Dr. Will- 





iam John Cooper, U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education; Dr. A. O. 
Thomas, president of the World 


Federation of Education Associa- 
tions; Ira E. Robinson, chairman of 
the Federal Radio Commission; Miss 
Bess Goodykoontz, assistant U. S. 
Commissioner of Education; Judge 
Florence E. Allen, notable woman 
jurist; Dr. A. E. Winship, dean of 
educational editors; Dr. Willis A. 
Sutton, superintendent of Atlanta 
schools; Bishop William F. Mc- 
Dowell of Washington, D. C. 

Twenty-nine departments and al- 
lied organizations will feature more 
than two hundred speakers on their 
many programs. The Department of 
Classroom Teachers will have by far 
the largest attendance of any of the 
sectional meetings. Teachers from 
all units of the school organization 
will be represented. 

A pageant, based on history of 
the Northwest Territory and Ohio 
will be presented by college students. 
Fourth of July will be observed with 
a flag drill by 10,000 children of the 
Columbus schools. Vocal and in- 
strumental music will be furnished 
by pupils in the schools of several 
cities. A sight-seeing drive through 
the city and a reception by Governor 
Myers Y. Cooper are scheduled. An 
event looked forward to by many is 
the second life-membership dinner, 
which is expected to bring together 
some 500 life members of the asso- 
ciation. 

The Housing Committee is pre- 
pared to serve even those who do not 
make reservations in advance, but 
it is urgently requested that where 
possible such reservations be made. 
Requests for hotel accommodations 
should be specific, stating the num- 
ber and price of rooms required, the 
names of persons for whom required, 
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Renew Now. 
Pay October 5th 


VER 100,000 Normal Instructor-Primary Plans subscriptions ex. 

pire with this number. Possibly yours is one of them. 

The next issue will be that for September, the publication year 
being the school year, September to June inclusive. 

We know that you appreciate the great importance of having the 
magazine for the full year beginning with September. Very often 
though, teachers ueglect renewing until it is too late to get the 
September number because of the supply being exhausted. The 
best way to avoid having this occur in your case is to renew your 
subscription now—while you have the matter in mind. 


We have made it easy for you to do this through 


Our “Order Now—Pay Later” Plan 


which has become very popular with teachers. More than fifty thousand 
avail themselves of this privilege each year. You need not feel that you 
are asking a favor for we invite you to open a credit account with us. 

Our offer to extend credit applies also to the various other helps for 
teachers which are offered in combination with Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans at special reduced prices. 

Look over the list of helps printed below. 

Select all that you will need for use during the next school year. 

Check those desired in order blank at bottom of this page, fill in your 
name and address and mail to us. Your magazine and other helps will 
be sent to you promptly and you need not pay the bill until October 5th, 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS, 1 yr. (10 numbers)-$2.00 i 
3 
When placing your subscription order (new or renewal) for Nor- Price included wih F 
mal Instructor-Primary Plans you may include all of the teaching When yous order tr 
helps here listed that you will need by adding the price of each Ordered | primaryPiam. 
item, as given in second column, to the magazine price. Separately git-s 
Instructor Plan Books, 3 volumes, cloth (See page 64).................. 3.60 2.90 
Primary Plans and Projects, 1 volume, cloth (See page 64)........ 3.60 2.90 
20 Large Full Color Pictures (Unmounted)—Group I (See pg. 70) ( Not Sold 1.20 
20 Large Full Color Pictures (Unm’nted)—Group II (See pg. 70) |\Separately 1.20 | 
Four Hundred Games, 1 volume, cloth (See page 64)..................... 1.50 1.20 
Seeley’s Question Book, 1 volume, cloth (See page 64)...... 1.50 1.20 
How to Teach Spelling, 1 volume, cloth (See page 64)....... 1.50 1.20 | 
Prove It Yourself, 1 volume, cloth (See page 64).............. 1.50 1.20 | 
The Year’s Entertainments, 1 volume, cloth (See page 64).......... 1.50 1.20 | 
Pedagogical Pep, 1 volume, cloth (See page 64) ......0.0.0..ccccccccceeeeee 1.50 1.20 * 
Present-Day Standards for Teaching, 1 vol., cloth (See page 64) 1.25 1.00 
Poems Teachers Ask For—Book I, 1 volume, cloth (See page 64) 1.00 ) 
Poems Teachers Ask For—Book II, 1 volume, cloth (See page 64) 1.00 80 
How I Did It, 1 volume, cloth (See page 64) .0.........ccccccccceceeeeee 1.00 SO 
Modern Number Methods, 1 volume, cloth (See page 64)................ 1.00 80 
Instructor Poster Patterns—Book I, hvy. paper cov. (See pg. 64) 80 65 fm 
Instructor Poster Patterns—Book II, hvy. paper cov. (See pg. 64) 80 65 _ 
Story-Book Poster Patterns, heavy paper covers (See page 64) 80 65 
Health Poster Patterns, heavy paper covers (See page 64).......... 80 65 T 
Mother Goose Health Posters, heavy paper covers (See page 64) 80 & 
School Window Decorations, heavy paper covers (See page 64) 80 65 
Safety Poster Patterns, heavy paper covers (See page 64)............ 80 & 
Instructor Jointed Toys—Book I, heavy paper cov. (See page 64) .60 a Pict 
Instructor Jointed Toys—Book II, heavy paper cov. (See page 64) .60 i 
Little Citizens and Their Flags, heavy paper cov. (See page 64) .60 a 














SEE SPECIAL MAGAZINE CLUBBING OFFERS ON PAGE 10. 
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Fill out and mail the blank below TODA Y—before you forget it. 
F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y: 









F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. Date............ iA, 


Gentlemen—Kindly enter my subscription to Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for 0 | 
year, beginning with the September number. (Price $2.00.) . 
Also send me the helps checked below in combination with Normal Instructor- ‘ 
Plans at the additional prices indicated. [Place a cross (X) in square opposite each item desired] 
Instructor Plan Books, $2.90 additional Poems Teachers Ask For, Book 1, 80¢ ad" | 
Primary Plans and Projects, $2.90 additional [} Poems Teachers Ask For, Book 11, 80¢ 
20 Large Full Color Pictures (unmounted) How I Did It, 80c additional r 
Group 1 for Lower Grades, $1.20 additional Modern Number Methods, 80c aaaiionsl 
20 Large Full Color Pictures (unmounted)—- Instructor Poster Patterns, Book |, ore oat! 
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Group II for Upper Grades, $1.20 additional Instructor Poster Patterns, Book If, 
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(] Four Hundred Games, $1.20 additional Story Book Poster Patterns, 660 

[] Seeley’s Question Book, $1.20 additional Health Poster Patterns, 65c additional | 
(] How To Teach Spelling, $1.20 additional Mother Goose Health Posters, 65¢ additions! 
f] Prove It Yourself, $1.20 additional School Window Decorations, 66 addition! 





[] The Year's Entertainments, $1.20 additional [] Safety Poster Patterns, 65c additional 













(= ps | | FT FEE 


[} Pedagogical Pep, $1.20 additional |} Instructor Jointed Toys, Book 1, 50¢ wr 
[] Present-Day Standards for Teaching, $1.00 [] Instructor Jointed Toys, Book II, 50¢ 
additional [J Little Citizens and Their Flags, 50¢ ma canal 
{I agree to pay not later than Oct. 5, mee 
This order totals $..00... sees Which } ] I am enclosing herewith. Pr 
ITT siciacartst ties erent belientiaaesidieneta heb abaiiladenenentapeniatiapeaeeitiianidiidiaaiiniabaiiiasdibiaignaiaddiiiaealss neds 
Post Office.............. . — 2 
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THE NEW 
WIDE AWAKE 
READERS 





Four essentials have been carefully observed: 


Child Interest 
Careful and Even Grading 
Abundance of Reading-Matter 
Non-duplication of Material 
The New Wide Awake Junior, 65 cents; First 
Reader, 70 cents; Second Reader, 70 cents; Third 
Reader, 75 cents; Fourth Reader, 85 cents. 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 Beacon Street, Boston 
221 East Twentieth Street, Chicago 














“PRANG 
¢ WATER COLOR 






Announcing 
Our Complete Line 
of Old Faithful 
m Wi) (iw ive lo 

Preducts 


“PRANG" - 
WATER COLORS 
fhis related palette and 
ine $i color 


work and assures accuracy. 
#* New Color Circle now ready 
* WRITE vaanrt 
THE AMERICAN (7) CRAYON COMPANY 


705-005 HAVES AVE SANDLERY GTO 

















Teachers will find 


PRIMER 


Picture and Word Stamps 
Very Helpful 
for circulars. Most 


school supply firms have 
them, Made by 


1. H. HELLESOE, 2444 
Ainilie St., Chicago, Ill. 


_——— 





bee 


UNIQUE 
PICTURES 


Published in color exclu- 
sively in Artext Prints 
and Juniors, 

Free color reproduction 
with latest list sent to 
teachers, 











Illustrated Catalog 
““B6"’ 10c, 


re B 
ART EXTENSION PRESS, INC., Westport, Connecticut 





| Rural Grou p: 








ee 


THE LAKE VIEW HOSPITAL 


to High ursing (accredited) offers a three-year course 
thi tes ol graduates over 18. Affiliations with The 
Serisfe nt School, and Visiting Nurse Association. 
L440 address, Director of Nurses, Dept. 
Clarendon Ave., Chicago. 
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and the dates of arrival and depar- 
ture. As usual, special convention 
rates will be obtainable by members 
who request the railroad certificate 
issued by Secretary J. W. Crabtree, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Wash- 
| ington, D. C. These rates, together 
| with summer excursion rates, pro- 
vide economical railroad transpor- 
tation. Those who come by bus or 
private automobile will find Colum- | 
bus the center of a network of | 
through highways. 








16 School Radio Users 
Win Prize Trips 


“How the Radio Can Be Used in 
Education” is the subject which has | 
brought prizes to sixteen teachers | 
who entered the Grigsby-Grunow 
$5000 Prize Essay Contest. There | 
were four groups of teachers who | 
competed—those concerned respec- | 
tively with college, secondary, ele- 
mentary, and rural education—and 
each writer was expected to tell of 
the use of the radio in his or her 
special field. 

The four prizes in each group 
were as follows: Ist, Trip to 
Europe costing $750; 2nd, Trip to 
Alaska costing $250; 3rd, Trip to 
any part of the United States cost- 
ing $150; 4th, Trip to any part of 
the United States costing $100. The 
winners were: 

College Group: Ist, T. Strang 
Lawson, Hardwick, Mass.; 2nd, I. 
W. Fisher, Cleveland; 3rd, Alfred F. 
Hughes, Hamline University, St. 
Paul, Minn.; 4th, Edwin Oscar 
Smith, Modesto College, Modesto, 
Calif. 

Secondary Group: ist, Thomas H. 
'Robinson, Rhode Island College of 
| Education, Providence; 2nd, Helen 
few Davidson, Peabody High School, 
| Pittsburgh; 3rd, Grace C. McCarthy, 
Washington Junior High School, 
Rochester, N. Y.; 4th, E. Berry, 
Wichita, Kansas. 

Elementary Group: 1st, Edna H. 
Melvin, Columbus, Ohio; 2nd, 
Harold R. Manakee, Baltimore; 3rd, 
Cleata Thorpe, Huron, S. Dakota; 
4th, H. M. Barr, Portland, Oregon. 
Ist, Flora A. Alli- 
son, Sterling, Colo.; 2nd, Celeste | 
Rembert Nesbitt, Dolomite, Ala.; 
3rd, A. H. Dolph, Lander, Wyo.; 4th, 

















|Mrs. Mabel K. Trooien, Pierre, S. 


Dakota. 

It is of interest to note that two 
of the prize-winners, Mr. Manakee 
and Miss Davidson, received prizes 
in the 1929 Travel Contest of Nor- 
MAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY 
PLANS. Evidently they enjoy travel 
and will be assured of delightful 
trips this summer as the result of 
their success in the radio-in-educa- 
tion contest. We congratulate them 
and all the other winners. 

The Grigsby-Grunow Company, 
who sponsored the contest, are the 
manufacturers of the Majestic 
Radio. 





On page 69 of our May issue, the 
name of the author of “Jasper” | 
should have been given as Fern Clark 
Willis, instead of Jean Clark Willis. 
When the error was discovered it 
was too late to correct it on the 
| press. 
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Send Money Order or Stamps. Ask for Catalog. 











Write that you read this advertisement in Normal Instructor 
and Primary Vlans and you need to send us only $1.50 for 


Special Sale! 
Latta’s Book For Teachers. 
Our Guarantee! Any primary or rural teacher who is not satisfied with 


© Latta’s Book For Teachers after using it thirty days may 
return the book and we will refund the money. 


J ~ Latta Ine 18th Street, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 
. e 9 ma 


1454 4th Ave., Huntington, West Va. 
1790 Madison Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 


Send your 
order to the 
nearest store. 
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On Fiery, Plunging Steed... . 





Daring all, fearing nothing . . . dex- 
terous, valiant knight errant ever con- 
quering evils impending, gloriously 
revenging countless wrongs, through 
imagination, the child of today be- 
comes the brave and illustrious prince 
charming of ancient Fairyland King. 
doms. 

Medart See-Saws encourage imagina- 
tion, that priceless heritage of child- 
hood. And so the mind is developed. 


The exercises obtained develop the 
body at the same time, erecting strong 


fortresses of health to guard the later 
years. 


Medart Playground Apparatus em- 
braces many pieces of play equipment 
which provide incomparable oppor- 
tunity for safe exercise and fascinating 
appeal to alert young minds. Because 
it satisfies the child’s demand for 
amusement, because it is built to serve 
long with the utmost safety, Medart 
Playground Apparatus is found in 
the better playgrounds all over the 
country. 


Send for the Big New Catalog 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 


Potomac and DeKalb Sts. 


Saint Louis, Missouri 
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How quickly and eagerly history 
would learn about such 
men as Washington, Henry, and 
Lee if the children could stand on 
the very spot these men have trod, 
see the houses where they lived. 


classes 


How easy it would be for them to 
remember battles if they had seen 
the hill up which the charge was 
made, or where Cornwallis surren- 
dered, or where Jackson “stood 
like a stone wall.” 


It may not be possible for you to 
bring your pupils but you your- 
self can come and bring back first- 
hand knowledge that will make 
American History a living thing 
for them. 


Above is shown one of the 900 
markers that the State of Vir- 
ginia has placed along its highways 
to mark the historic points within 
the State. Upon these markers 
are vxritten such incidents as the 
landing of the first colonists—the 
struggle for Independence—scenes 
of battles—birthplaces of famous 
men—the Surrender at Yorktown 
—the most poignant scenes of the 
War Between the States—Sheri- 
dan’s Ride—The Battle of the 
Crater—Appomattox. 


Vacation Land 


In addition to these historic spots, 
you may visit mountains and 
beaches, unique natural wonders 
such as Natural Bridge and the 
Caverns of the Shenandoah Val- 
ley or resorts offering every form 
of outdoor recreation. 


You may also see William and 
Mary College, the second oldest 
college in the United States; the 
stately University of Virginia, de- 
signed by Thomas Jefferson; 
Washington and Lee University, 
where Lee lies enshrined. 


A profusely illustrated booklet of 
40 pages with maps has been pre- 
pared to help you plan your trip. 
This booklet, entitled “Virginia, 
The Beckoning Land,” will be sent 
you free. Address: 


STATE COMMISSION ON 
CONSERVATION AND 
DEVELOPMENT 
Reom 155, State Office Building 
Virginia 


THE BECKONING 


1 AND” 
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THE NEW BOOKS 


The publishers of the books listed 
below will be glad to supply them to 
our readers at the prices quoted, or 
to furnish any additional information 
regarding them. 


EDUCATIONAL PsycHoLocy. By Walter 
S. Monroe, Professor of Education 
and Director of Educational Re- 
search, University of Illinois; James 
C. DeVoss, Professor cf Psychology, 
State Teachers College, San Jose, 
California; and George W. Reagan, 
Instructor in Education, University 
of Illinois. Illustrated. Cloth. 620pp. 
$2.50. Doubleday, Doran and Com- 
pany, Inc., Garden City, N. Y. 

VELAZQUEZ. By Edwin Stowe, B.A., 
formerly Scholar and Exhibitioner 
of Brasenose College, Oxford. (In 
“The Bridgman Art Library of Great 
Artists.” Re-edited by Horace Shipp 
and Flora Kendrick, A.R.B.S.) _Tllus- 
trated. Cloth. 104pp. $1.00. Bridg- 
man Publishers, Pelham, N. Y. 


AN APPROACH TO PoETRY. By Phosphor | 


Mallam. Cloth. 168pp. $1.50. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New 
York. 

STory-TELLING TO LivE-WIRE Boys. By 
George Tasker Miller, Member of the 
National Story Tellers League. Illus- 
trated. Cloth. 217pp. $2.50. E. P. 
Dutton & Company, Inc., New York. 

REMEDIAL HANDWRITING FOR NORMAL 
ScHooLs. By. Alonzo F. Myers and 
Nelle Slye Warner. Paper. 56pp. 
$1.00. The Zaner-Bloser Company, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


PROGRESS RECORD AND SCALE. Hand- 
writing for Grades 7 and 8 By 
Frank N. Freeman. Paper. 32pp. 


Per dozen, $2.40. Single Copy, 25c. 
The Zaner-Bloser Company, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

‘HILD ADJUSTMENT. In Relation to 
Growth and Development. By Annie 
Dolman Inskeep, Ph.D., Child Psy- 
chologist and Author of “Teaching 
Dull and Retarded Children.” Illus- 
trated. Cloth. 440pp. $2.50. D. 
Appleton and Company, New York. 

‘HE FUNDAMENTALS OF PUBLIC SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION. By Ward G. Reed- 
er, Associate Professor of School Ad- 
ministration, Ohio State University. 
Cloth. 590pp. $2.25. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. 


~ 


THE Nest. By Henrietta C. Barr and 
Mina P. Drew. Illustrated. Cloth. 
63pp. Marshall Jones Company, 


Boston, Mass. 

PAGEANTS WITH A PURPOSE. 
Taft, Ph.D., Editor. Paper covers. 
The Golden Age. A Dramatic Dance 
Pageant of Mythology. By Katharine 
Linder Chapman, Author of “A Port 


Linwood 


of Dreams.” Illustrated. 44pp. 75c. 
The Festival of Indian Corn. By 
Esse V. Hathaway. 22pp. 50c. The 


Recompense. A Pageant for the 
closing exercise of a Junior High 
School class. By Ethel E. Holmes 
and Nina G. Carey, Authors of “A 
Pageant of the Seasons.” 30pp. 50c. 
A. S. Barnes and Company, New 


York. 
THE CLAPP- YOUNG SELF-MARKING 
Tests. English Test-Forms A and B. 


Capitalization, Punctuation, Word 
Form, Grammar. For Grades 5 to 12 
inclusive. By Frank L. Clapp, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, and Robert V. 
Young, University of Pittsburgh. 
Paper. Package of 25, with sheet of 
directions and tabulation sheet, 75c 
net. Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston, Mass. 

LIGHT OF EMERSON. A Complete Digest 
with Key-Word Concordance. Two 
Thousand Quotable Thoughts. By H. 
H. Emmons, of the Ohio Bar, Author 
of “Master-Thoughts,” “Philosograms 
of Emerson,” etc. Cloth. 437pp. 
$2.40. De luxe, gold embossed, $3.60. 
Rex Publishing Company, 1900 
Superior Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 

ScHooLs. By Alonzo B. See. Cioth. 
243pp. 

20 Vesey Street, New York. 
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Bertram Book Corporation, | 


| continental United States, 
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For Girl Scout Leaders 


Eleven National Training Schools 
in the form of summer camps are 
maintained by the Girl Scout organ- 
ization in various parts of the 
country. They offer, at very mod- 
erate cost, a balanced program of 
rest and recreation combined with 
leadership training in all the aspects 
of scout work. For details, address 
Girl Scouts, Inc., 670 Lexington 
Avenue, New York. 

caninatiiieiiide 

Because of the successful results 
obtained from placing the Prang 
Tempera Colors on a definite color 
circle, the manufacturers (The 
American Crayon Company) have 
taken the further step of providing 
a complete line of color art mediums 
on a related palette. 


—_——_.@———_— 
The sixth annual National Sum- 
mer Conference on School Music 


Materials will be held August 2-14 

under direction of the Educational 

Music Bureau, Inc., 434 South Wa- 

bash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. It is in- 

tended for all supervisors, directors, 

and teachers of school music. 
sataeaiianeeiiaidn 


in schools throughout 
and in 
Canada, Hawaii, and Porto Rico, 
have been taking advantage of an 
offer made by Pequot Mills, Salem, 
Mass., to send them a booklet on the 
manufacture of cotton for use in the 
classroom. 


Teachers 


—_—o———. 


A committee, of which Gamaliel 
Bradford is chairman, is undertak- 
ing to arrange a memorial to 
Katharine Lee Bates, author of 
“America the Beautiful.” The aim 
of the committee is “to collect a sum 
sufficient to place a memorial tablet 
of dignity and beauty in some public 
place where it will perpetuate the 
enduring significance of the poem 
and the patriotic achievement of its 
author.” Any person or group de- 
siring to contribute should make 
checks payable to the Katharine Lee 
Bates Memorial, and send to Miss 
Lilla Weed, Wellesley College Li- 
brary, Wellesley, Mass. 








Important Notice 
Regarding Authorized Agents 


E have large numbers of 

authorized agents who rep- 
resent us at various gatherings 
of teachers and generally 
throughout the country, and we 
are just as glad to have teachers 
place their orders for Normal 
Instructor and Primary Plans 
and our other publications with 
these agents as to have them 
send their orders direct to us. 


Occasionally, however, we 
learn of some teacher who has 
been imposed upon by an unau- 
thorized agent and we therefore 
think it desirable to caution 
teachers against giving their or- 
ders to agents who are not 
known to them personally unless 
such agents can show signed 
credentials from our company 
authorizing them to act as our 
representatives. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 
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KEEP ABREAST 


IN YOUR SUBJECT 
_s 


EARN CREDIT 
TOWARD A DEGREE 





While teaching, use the 
HOME STUDY 
courses for Teachers in Rural. Primary, 


Grade and High Schools—or for Super. 
visors and Principals, which the University 
gives by corres, dence. 450 courses in 


45 subjects yield credit toward either a 
Bachelor's degree or Teaching Certificate. 


Write for booklet giving full information. 


The Aniversity of Chicago 


407 Ellis Hall 


Chicago 


GOV TPOSITION 


$35 TO >75 WEEKLY 





















MA f ) Railway Mail Clerk ( ) Meat Inspector 
) P. O. Clerk ( ) Special Agent 
2 ( } Post Office Laborer ( ) Customs Insp. 
N () File Clerk ( ) Steno-Typist 
( } Matron ( ) Immigrant Insp. 
~~ { General Clerk ( ) City Mail Carrier 
W , Chauffeur-Carrier ( ) Border Patrol 
re) f Skilled Laborer () Typist 
) Watchman ( ) Seamstress 
we () Postmaster ( ) Steno-Secretary 
( ) RFD Carrier ( ) Auditor 
| SH INSTRUCTION BUREAU Dept. 145 St. Louis Me, 
Send me particulars about positions marked ‘*X"’ 
Ny ~ ae ocations, opportunities, **How to Qualify” 
e . 
SN cnenceannuimndtasenccniinniontessotmntonssninmastiaal 
Address 





Government Positin 


Clerk Carriers, Rural Carriers, Railway Mail Clerks, 
Postmasters, Department Clerks, and many othen, 
Splendid salaries, easy work, vacation with pay 
Only common school education required, Exani- 
nations often, 37,796 appointed last year. Send fw 
our Civil Service Catalog No.8. COLUMBIAN CORR. 
SPONDENCE COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


MUSIC LESSONS vive HOME 
SoSinSa Si See 


You can play music like this quickly 
Write today for our FREE BOOKLET AND SAMPLE 
LESSON. It tells howto learn to play Piano, Organ, Vie 
Mandolin, Guitar, jo, ete. Beginners or advanced pap 
ou payasyou learn. Costs you only a few cents « day. 


American School of Music, 27 Manhattan Bidg., Chinn 

















High School Course 
in 2 Years Ez 


snd the leading ote, 
ical —— 4 iy — -* be 
or it TODAY. 
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AMERICAN 
HA.88 Drexel Av. & 66th St, © A.8.1923 CHIC 









































: ’ irls of Re 
Miss Compton’s School 2", Si"\.2..0 
Out in the Middle West. Combination city ™ 
country privileges, Restricted enrollment. High 
encomiums from patrons, , 
Fanny A. Compton, Directress, 3809 Flad Ave., St. Louis, & 
NATIONAL ACADEMY OF All 
Accredited Painting, Sculpture, Advertising, Art, 
Decorating. Dormitories. Catalog: 230 E. Ohio St., Coemt 
Complete Your Education 
by Correspondence. High School, Gh 
lege and Professional Courses. Baw 
Study Bulletin FREE. : t! 
TEACHERS PROFESSIONAL COLLEGE, Washingt 
aa ad 
Washington Boulevard Hospitt 
AN ACCREDITED SCHOOL OF NURSING. Three yess “= 
eight hour duty, delightful living quarters. Requiremes®. 
School Diploma or equivalent. Free tuition, maintenaace, mes! 
allowance. Write for Bulletin, to SuPERINTENDENT @ al 
Dept. N. 1., 2449 Washington Bivd., Chicago, Il. —_ 
courses * 
ROWN’S Home Study School sz 
ing, Shorthand, Typewriting, A ing, Ls 
Salesmanship and allrelated subjects. 
complete information. Dept. N. 
WHEN WE GROW UPI A Closing Day = 
Intermediate play. Spectacular and easily —_ 
J.M. Connelly Publishing Co., 223-5 
Hot Springs National Park, Arkansas. 
Government Clerk 
Many Clerks and File Clerks for work in the Gm 
ment Departments at Washington andatouers 
throughout the country will be appointed 4 
MEN— WOMEN, 18 to 5 


- 









$1260 to $2500 = j-——~—~— 
YEAR @@ Franklin Institute, 
¢ Dept. K701 
man. couron , “ Rochester, N. Y. a 
june” 2” Rush to me full particsien 5 


ing a position as Clerk or F 
U. 8. Government Service. 
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‘The Perr Pictures 


ONE CENT SIZE 3x 3%. For 50 or more. 
TWO CENT SIZE 5% x 8. For 25 or more. 
Send 50 cents for 25 Art Subjects, or 25 for 
Children, or 25 Poets. Size 5% x 8. 
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Martin G. Brumbaugh 


Martin G. Brumbaugh, who had 
heen identified with educational af- 
fairs in Pennsylvania since young 

ood, and had served for four 
years (1915-19) as governor of that 
state, died recently. He was born 
in Huntingdon County, Pennsyl- 














The thoughtful teacher will in- 
clude these pictures in her plans 
for the new school year beginning 
in September. 





“I know of no other company that 
gives such beautiful pictures for 
such a small sum of money.” 
































vania, in 1862. Early a county su- Bird Pictures in Large Pictures for 

perintendent of schools, then presi- Natural Colors Framing. Artotypes 
>rimary, dent of Juniata College (his alma These bird, flower, ane Ne Sa in- 
Super- * - imal and fruit pic- cluding e margin. 
eanal . Brumbau next went anima uit p 
oy | mater), a ms é “ gh t . . f tures, in natural colors, $1.00 each for two or 
either a to Philadelp la as superintendent 0 are helpful aids to na- more; $1.25 for one. 
rtificate. ghools. While at Juniata, he also ture study. Send $2.00 for Sir Gala- 
mation. held a chair of pedagogy at the THREE CENTS EACH had ae _ aya 
icago University of Pennsylvania. Two for 200r more. Sie 7x9. ge y Reynolds, , 
Chicago years he spent in Porto Rico as its | Send 75 cents for a set A room hung wit 

’ aie > errr of 25 birds with a ver pictures is a room hung 

——_—— F férst commissioner of education. In mete te the sth rd with thoughts.” 

1924 he became president of Juniata cate aacinatmaaiicn —Sir Joshua Reynolds 

College for the second time. In 1929 , 

he was elected president of the As- The Perry Unit Poems 





ipector 
Agent 
s Insp. 
ypist 
int Insp. 
|| Carrier 
Patrol 


sociation of College Presidents in 
Pennsylvania. Dr. Brumbaugh had 
written on historical and religious, 
as well as educational, subjects. 
Among his books was a short biog- 











leaf booklets. 


EACH for 25 or more. 


Catalogues 


Each sheet, 5 2x8, is punched ready for tying into loose- 


TWO CENTS 


One poem on each sheet. 
Assorted as desired. 





Send 15 cents in coin or stamps for 64-page 
Catalogue of 1600 miniature illustrations. 











savetany raphy of a — sow ee a ‘the [Pe roy Pictures © Box 13, Malden, Mass. Sir Galahad Watts 
‘The Story o oosevelt” (F. A. 
co duality” Qwen Publishing Company.) 





MailCle, § eleven days of sight-seeing, the All- 
od many oter Year Club of Southern California | trends in home and school psychology June 24—Summer School—Aug. 2 
tena. Exe | (1151 South Broadway, Los Angeles, | are set forth and various educational Located in CENTRAL CHICAGO on the LAKE FRONT 
a Calif.) has put out a booklet entitled methods are arranged for easy ref- | Fine Equipment —Accredited—Home-like Student Residence 
D.C. ‘Your Two Weeks Vacation in|erence and comparison. Among the | ]| summer COURSES by SPECIALISTS in PRIMARY METHODS. CURRICULUM 
a Aue | Swuthern California.” It is attrac- latter are the Dalton Plan and the NATURE STUDY—HANDWORK” DRAMATICS— KINDERGARTEN METHODS-— 
o ° : an ° 

UR tively illustrated and contains a| Winnetka Technique. The volume Also affiliated courses in COLUMBIA COLLEGE OF EXPRESSION including Phonetics— 
=== suggested itinerary, with itemized|may be ordered from the New Edu- Repertoire—Play Directing and Story Telling. 

moderate and average costs. cation Fellowship, 11 Tavistock | |] Address Registrar, Box B, 616-22 S. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 
quickly Square, London, W. C. 1, England. 
AND SAMPLIE | 
rvnivacced Pare BEAVER. COLLEGE- al . |Eight Famous Editors 
~~ FOR WOMEN Recently nation-wide attention N T 
oo ; has been attracted to the mountain | NOW Teach Secre ; 

Founded 1853. Jenkintown, Penn- schoolhouse in Virginia built by Of Writimg F8££ Book, “writing for 


es 

So as to give prospective visitors 
to California a definite idea of liv- 
ing and traveling expenses during 





sylvania. Beautiful Philadelphia 
suburb, Summer Session 1930, June 23 








conialll : a Most sensibl to learn. Get book today, and f 
ean comple) | to Augustl. Accredited by Pennsyl- || Two well-known makers of school || worn SODUL AR FICTION INSTITUTE, 
vania State Council of Education. equipment are proud to be repre- Dept. 76, 79 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
Classes in Liberal Arts and Educa- sented in this school—the American 
tion. Summer school occupies 11 : . h d 
ares. High, cool, inviting. 25 Seating Company, whose nodern.- | es" a d 
minutes from Philadelphia City Hall. type desks and seats are used, and P ; I fi Sp rt ng ani 
dl — per on. eg Ngee Weber Costello Company, manufac- S th @ 1 
aratanc Shy, New York a = miths Kegents| F% b 
ded Messin Washington. Swimming pool, ten- turers of blackboards. elp ul Bi e 
iment. Hi ms courts. All rooms with private ——>-—_ e 
baths. “— 
Ave., Stach} joie Moderate rate. Enrolment A booklet describing the 1930 ses- Stu dy Courses 
——————— ited. For further information . : ‘ 
a = Box N, Beaver College, sion of the ed -" London Vacation ‘a dlaelaei iti ihe 
enkintown, Pa. ourse in ucation comes to us —A Real Help in Teaching — , : 
Y OF ART . C H Ww M. . For tests, class drill, home work, textbook Progress and usefulness in Chris- 
ane, a from the secretary, Hugh W. Ewing review, preparation for _fxaminations, ete. tian work comes with a systematic 
: onderful supplemen e regular texts, Jod' y id- 
£. Ohio St, Coe SHORT STORY WRITING (Montague House, Russell Square,| for"mnore thorough knowledge and" hehor study of God’s word under guid 
a i innate t London, W.C. 1, England). He will standings on examinations. _ Compiled from once of those — devote their 
Education . £ famous : op A . Y. Sta egents papers, including 1929, ives to its teaching. 
Lm Breen geourse, in writing and marketin sot the gladly send a copy to any interested Used and endorsed for over 30 years, by pub- M na et a, 
Courses. Hor , Monruty free. Write today. American teacher lic and private schools throughout U. S. and foody . . y : . 
“ac GRD Doce, sgt HOME CORRESPONDENCE scHooL , Canada. 60 subjects, elementary & high school, vide the incentive and opportunit 
it, Wasgn pe etiag saammncenencmnaes > Question Seshe peewee Books — 40c each for your development in this field. 
. . : ts » c , 
— PHOTOS COPIED—— An_ informative little booklet, a oe ee oe ee ae Over 45,000 students have be- 
‘d “The C t of Infection,” by LIST OF SUBJECTS : come stronger, happier, more capa- 
ao | from P ee e Conquest oO nfection, y Arithmetic Four Years English ble Christian workers through 
B. Three yous #2 any size to standard application size. P : Elementary English El Or. : : 
»- Regsivenete I pictures (From one copy) 50e Frederic Damrau, M.D., is offered} Eyynth'acnnue Ancient Misery this systematic, thorough study 
~ icture: ‘rol 0} 75 . . . . . . 
eT) Mesiertn, <= SS || without charge to teachers as an aid) $F tle, Retun Ru ee 
= oO il 2 ie ; ; ti ; slo mer o e ; ; » 
School x: tnd nanan et good copies. |! in health instruction, 4 Iodine Ed- Spelling civil Government tunities are available to you Write 
s « ng conomics the coupon below 
gz, Accounting. * mon ~ gy se  ~ iematte ucational Bureau, 64 ater Street, Algebra 1st 2 Vears Spanish Our Free ‘S’ Minute Bible Test and full 
- ‘oulder, Colorado. New York. ones pe pM nae oT particulars about these 14 selective, sim- 
| Advanced Algebra ear French ple, inspiring courses will come to you by 
tase type quutions) Sn4 Vow Somes Pet sn 
Get The Latest Out Door Game!) syssrnzere Sit Yer Sires THE MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE 
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and take it with you on your vacation saan ene Yeer heme Dept.457A, 153 Institute Place 
It provides all forms of exercise and is a lot of fun, Batting the Phe gommereies Arithmetic Chicago Ave. Station Chicago, Ii. 
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Towards a New Education is the 
title of the full report of the fifth 
International Conference of the New 
Education Fellowship, held in Elsi- 
nore, Denmark, last August. Recent 


President Hoover and a few friends. 





PRIMARY TRAINING 


Pestalozzi Froebel Teachers College 








the Billion Word Market,” 
tells how 8 famous editors, who are successful authors, 
train you to write stories for best-paying magazines. 
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#——=[Order Your Magazines Now at Money-Saving Prices—Pay October 5th]—=«, 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


June 1539 


The Owen Star * Magazine List 


Comprising 


* NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS ($2.00 Per Year of 10 Issues) 


and the following four magazines for which we have the agency 
in the educational field—every one the leading publication of 
its kind and all of special value and helpfulness to teachers 


*HYGEIA, Health Magazine 





* NATURE MAGAZINE 


Each month, Nature Magazine provides new, seasonable, 
fascinating materia] about animals, birds, fish, flowers, trees, 
insects, the lands and waters of the earth, and the skies 
above. America’s foremost nature writers, photographers, 
and artists contribute to this popuiariy written, authentic 
but non-scientific magazine. Regular monthly features in- 
clude: a Star Map for the current month; a Travel depart- 
ment; Helps for Home and Garden; Nature News and 
Views; Notes About New Nature Books, ete. Profusely 
illustrated from photographs portraying nature in its many 
phases, and with a full color nature picture on the cover. 


$3.00 per year of 12 issues. 2 years $5.00. 


*THE ETUDE, Music Magazine 














Each issue of The Etude, Music Magazine contains a vast 
amount of interesting, usable material for the music lover 
and teacher: 24 full pages of music and songs, both classic 
and modern with educational study notes; fascinating arti- 
cles; timely editorials; delightful novelties; Musicians of 
the Month (one for each day); The Teacher’s Round Table; 
School Music Department; Department of Bands and Orches- 
tras; Singers’, Violinists’, and Organists’ Departments; and 
a Junior Etude, complete in itself, with stories, songs, 
poems, puzzles, letter box, etc.; to make music interesting 
to children of all grades. Full color cover on each issue. 


$2.00 per year of 12 issues. 2 years $3.50. 


Low-Priced Clubbing Offers 


Hygeia makes it easy for teachers to interest their pupils 
in the vital subject of health. It is beautifully illustrated, 
popularly written, and provides a vast amount of helpful, in- 
spiring material for schoolroom use. Published by the 
American Medical Association, Hygeia is absolutely authen- 
tic. Noted specialists contribute articles on food, diet, san- 
itation, vaccines, posture, child training, mental health, 
exercises, and other equally interesting and helpful sub- 
jects. There are health stories for young children. Regular 
departments include: Health and the School; New Health 
Books; News and Views; Answers to Health Questions. 


$3.00 per year of 12 issues. 2 years $5.00. 

















*TIME, Weekly Newsmagazine 


Time, the world’s only newsmagazine, should be read by 
every teacher and used for current events study in every 
school. It collects, verifies, and condenses into brief, vivid 
paragraphs, all available information on every noteworthy 
event in the world. Each issue first tells exactly what the 
President of the United States has been doing during the 
last seven days. Next, his Cabinet passes in review. Then 
follows the news concerning: National Affairs; Foreign 
Countries; Books; Art; Music; Moving Pictures; The The- 
atre; Education; Law; Religion; Medicine; Science; Busi- 
ness; Finance; Sport; Aeronautics; The Press; “People.” 


$5.00 per year of 52 issues. 2 years $8.00. 
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Including the Above 
and Other Magazines 
























































Normal instructor -Primary Plans $2.00) , Both Hygeia, Health Magazi ...$3.00) Beth Nature Magazine.................. $3.00 Hygeia, Health Magazine....... $3.00) , Both 
Nature Magasine : nw $3.00) $4.20 Time, Weekly Newsmagazine $5.00) 13. uae... Fee! $3.25 Rev. of Reviews (Ie leachers Oaly) $2. 10 $4.85 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans$2.00) Beth The Etude, Music Magazine.....$2.00) .Both Nature Magazine.................. $3.00) , Both The Etude, Music Magazine.....$2.00/ , Bo 
Hygeia, Health Magazine......$3.00) $4.25 Time, Waltly Honaxguaies Seek $6.25 Rev. of Reviews (le leaders Oaly) $2. 10{ 5 Gees tete............ $1.00) $2.35 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans $2.00) Beth Normal Instructor-PrimaryPlans $2.00) _All | Hygeia, Health Magazi $3.00) Both The Etude, Music Magazine.....$2.00) , Both 
The Etude, Music Magazine $2.00) $3.35 Nature eoute. sie "$3.00 $6.60 acetie acamcnmaie 2S) $3.50 Modern Priscilla.................. $2.00) $2.75 
ered tectresten OvinaryOtenn 98.60) 0S eee ee eget... SR) VE «ie, Math Hague $3.00! Both The Etude, Music Manian $2.00 Both 
Time, Weekly Newsmagazine ...$5. 00) $6.00 Normal Instructor-Primary Plans $2.00) _A!! McCail’s Magazine .... $1.00 $3.25 Rev. of Reviews (Ie Teachers Only) $2. 10 $3.85 
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Nature Magazine.................. ae $4°75 The Bele Maks Magazine “ee $5.85 


Hygeia, Health Magazine. $3.00 
Normal Instractor-Primary Plans $2.00) _All 

















Nature Magazine ..$3.00) , Both . Hveei . ; Three 
The Etude, Music Magazine $2.00) $4.00 The Etade, Music Magusine $2.00) $5.85 
Nature Magazine ......... $3.00) , Both Normal Instructor-Primary Plans$2.00) , Both 


Time, Weekly Newsmagazine ; $5.00) $7.25 


Both 
$F oo $4.00 


Rev. of Reviews (lo Teachers Only) $2. 10) $3.95 


Nature Magazine 
McCall’s Magazine ...... 





Hygeia, Health Magazine 
The Etude, Music Magazine 





SPECIAL TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION OFFER 


% Time, Weekly Newsmagazine—17 Weeks for $1.00 
(To New Subscribers Only) 





— —-—Use This Order Blank -Pay October 5th—— — 


EATS Oe ee 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 


Send me the following magazines, each for one year beginning with September: 


The total of the above order is $ {which I will remit not later than October 5, 1930]. 
(If you prefer to send cash with order, strike out the bracketed portion of above line.) 


Name ; P. QO. 


St. or R. D. 


MAKE UP YOUR OWN CLUBS 


If you do not find what you want in the above Clubbing Offers, you may make up your own 
clubs from the following list by adding together the club prices of the magazines desired. 
For instance, if you desire Collier’s and Cosmopolitan, you will add together $1.75 and $2.75 
which are the club prices of these magazines as given in the second column, and the price for 


the club will be $4.50. 
offers at its club price. 


Any magazine in this list may be added to any of the above clubbing 
This list also gives the price of each magazine with Normal Instrue- 


tor-Primary Plans, with Nature Magazine, with Hygeia, Health Magazine, with The Etude, 
If you desire to order any magazine 


Music Magazine, and with Time, Weekly Newsmagazine. 


singly, use full price as given in the first column. 


With 

Price tngtructer- With 
Mone Clubs Postage’ Plane” "Mag? 
Normal Instructor-Pri. Plans See Ce we $4.20 

Nature Magazine 3.00 2.75 4.20 a 
Hygeia, Health Magazine 3.00 2.75 : 4.25 4.75 
The Etude, Music Magazine 2.00 1.75 25 3.35 4.00 
Time, Weekly Newsmagazine 5.00 4.50 50 6.00 7.25 
American Boy . 2.00 2.00 25 3.85 4.75 
American Magazine 2.50 2.50 4.35 5.25 
Asia 4.00 3.50 50 5.35 6.25 
Collier's 2.00 1.75 ayees 3.60 4.50 
Cosmopolitan 3.00 2.75 50 4.60 5.50 
Current History 3.00 2.75 75 4.60 5.50 
Delineator 1.00 1.00 — 2.85 3.75 
Field and Stream . 2.50 2.25 -50 4.10 5.00 
Gelden Book (To Teachers Only) 2.00 le 3.85 4.50 
Good Housekeeping 2.50 1.90 50 3.75 4.65 
McCall's Magazine . 1.00 | iia 2.85 3.25 
Modern Priscilla. 2.00 1.50 3.35 4.25 
Pictorial Review.... . 1.00 1.00 2.85 3.25 
Rev. of Reviews (To Teach. Oniy) 2.10 2.10 3.95 4.85 
Woman’s Home Companion......._ 1.00 1.00 2.85 3.75 
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$4.25 
4.75 


4.00 
7.25 


4.25 
5.25 
6.25 
4.50 
5.50 
5.50 
3.50 
5.00 
4.75 
4.65 
3.25 
4.25 
3.50 
4.85 
3.75 


2.75 
4.00 
3.75 
3.65 
2.35 
2.75 
2.35 
3.85 
2.75 


6.25 
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NOTE: In addition to the above magazines, we can also furnish any 
other magazines desired, either singly at the publisher’s price, or in clubs 
at the clubbing prices quoted by any reputable subscription agency. 


Send All Orders to 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY. , Dansville, N.Y. 
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Trees for Shade and Beauty ! 


June days are tree days. Select favorite 
trees. Discuss the shapes. The tall poplars, 
the sturdy wide-spreading apple-tree, the 
mighty oak, or the umbrella-shaped elm. Se- 
lectone type. Ask the children to show on 
their 6x9 drawing papers with black or brown 
CRAYOLA how the tree grows from ground 
to trunk, from trunk to limb, from limb to 
branch, and from branch to twig. On another 
sheet, have the children show the same tree 
in foliage using the short uneven CRAYOLA 
strokes in green over the light skeleton of the 


bare tree. 
For the best drawing results, yy! child 
should have his own box of CRAYOLA, 


Be sure the name CRA YOLA is on both 
the box and crayon label. Your nearest 
dealer will be glad to supply you. 
BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
41 East 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 


CRA YOLA 
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Street, Dept. G-230, Chicago, ti. 































GAMES—FESTIVALS 
FOLK DANCES—ATHLETICS 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Thousands of Teachers 
Both use the material 
$ 4.85 in our books 
——_ 8-page illustrated descriptive catalog with 
Both Table of Contents of books, sent on request. 
$2.35 A. S. BARNES & COMPANY, 
Publishers of Educational Books since 1838 
~~ 67 West 44 Street, New York 
$2.75 
Both 
$38 ||Every Teacher Needs: 
“Light of Emerson”—complete digest, world’s 
most quoted man. Best of 12 vols. condensed 
our own in One, only $2.40; Deluxe binding, $3.60 on 
deste’, tpproval to teachers. Also “Philosograms of 
I, - * pocket ed., 50c. “Master- Thoughts,” 
Piubbing of 200 master minds, $1.20. “Live Phrases” 
Instres (3000, classified) for culture of expression, 30c. 
J - REX PUBLISHING CO., 
1900 Superior Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 















| Many of his ships were lost in tem- 
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SCHOOL EXHIBITIONS 


Drawings, charts, maps, and 
all students’ work can be easily 
displayed on walls by using 


Moore Push-Pins 
10c Moore Push Le 
— e -Less Hangers 


Moore Push-Pin Co, 
Everywhere "Philadelphia. 


“|\WANTED 





















Design and Create your own 
| Frocks and Gowns. Have three 
_| gowns at present cost of one. 7 
You can easily learn in your 
own home, using spare 
moments. 


eee I 
S) Soring AarSae ta! 
75 a WEEK. 









Dept. 
K601 
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Pd Rochester, N.Y. 


Rush to me free 32 
e *‘Gown Book’’ with 






alnele lessons as checked. 
‘Ome OS” 
Name 











Girls—Women 15 Up | 


a translation of the French name, 
lac superieur, meaning “upper lake.” 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Answers to Queries 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next 
issue after their receipt, owing to the time re- 
quired for publication. On account of limited 
space, omissions are frequently necessary. A 
remittance of ten cents with each question se- 
cures reply by private letter. Questions sent 
for personal reply without enclosed remittance 
are answered in this department, unless re- 
quired answer would be too lengthy or other- 
wise inappropriate. Address all Queries to 
JOHN H. ARNOLD, CEDAR FALLS, IOWA. 
Teachers who desire literary assistance will find 
terms stated in Mr. Arnold's announcement in | 
the front of this issue, | 


_ What is the area of the public. lands | 
in the United States?—Connecticut. 

Public lands in the United States, 
exclusive of Alaska, have a combined 
area of approximately 190 million 
acres—an area larger than the state 
of Texas. These public lands are 
located in seventeen states, Nevada 
having more than any other state. 

How much soil is carried into the sea 
each year by the Mississippi River?— 
Kansas. 


The United States Department of 
Agriculture has estimated, after 
careful investigation, that the Mis- 
sissippi River system carries 428 
million tons of soil to the sea each 
year, and that the phosphorus, po- 
tassium, and nitrogen contained in 
this soil represents an annual loss, 
at current market prices, of more 
than one and one-half billion dollars. 











Who said, “I sent my ships against 
men, not against seas” ?—Pennsylvania. 

These are said to have been the 
words of Philip II of Spain after he 
had sent his “invincible” Armada to 
conquer England, and word was 
brought to him of disasters at sea. 


pests, but even without this misfor- 
tune it is unlikely that the Spaniards 
could have overcome the English 
under Drake. 

From what poem is this quotation 
taken, “they, while their companions 
slept, were toiling upward in the 
night”?—W yoming. 

This is part of one stanza of the 
poem “The Ladder of St. Augustine” 
by Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 
The complete stanza is, 

The heights by great men reached and 
kept 

Were not attained by sudden flight, 
But they, while their companions slept, 

Were toiling upward in the night. 


What nationality are the Laplanders 
of northern Europe?—Canada. 

The Lapps belong to no separate 
political group but live in the north- 
ern extremities of Europe from Nor- 
way to Russia. Lapland itself is an 
indefinite area without independent 
political existence. The customs of 
the Lapps, however, are much the 
same irrespective of the country in 
which they may dwell. They are a 
distinct people without national or- 
ganization. 

What is the origin of the name of 
Lake Superior?—Wisconsin. 

According to the United States 
Geological Survey, Bulletin No. 197, 
on the “Origin of Certain Place 
Names in the United States,” this is 


Where is Bechuanaland?—New York. 
Bechuanaland is an undeveloped 
country in South Africa, with an 
area of 275,000 square miles. It is 
a British protectorate governed by 














a resident Commissioner. 





The study of the earth and its in- 
habitants, the relation of the pupil 
to the world and the people who 
live on it... that is the study of 
Geography. A difficult subject to 
teach—but the unfolding of an age- 
old romance when taught with the 
aid of Picturol. 


Picturol is an unusually efficient 
Geography teaching tool. For it 
brings to pupils in picture form, 
all the facts of geographical impor- 
tance that they must know. Brings 
to them knowledge in a vivid, fas- 
cinating form. Makes facts usually 
considered dry and uninteresting, 
leap to life before their eyes. 
Makes it easier for them to master 
. easier to remember. 


Picturol can help you teach Geog- 
raphy. A simple projector, operat- 
ing from any convenient light 
socket or battery ... it is safe, 
simple to operate and inexpensive. 


A wealth of Geographical material 
is available in the form of. still 


When your class comes to 
Geography...make it more 
worth while with PICTUROL 


Insure pupil interest this way ! 
JUST SEND THE COUPON 








filmslides covering every phase of 
Geography. With each set comes 
a convenient teaching manual. 
Write now for complete data on the 
new, comprehensive United States 
Geography Set and other film- 
slides that will make your geog- 
raphy teaching simpler and more 
productive. Send the coupon at 
once, please. 


Society for Visual Education, Inc., 


Manufacturers, Producers and Distributors of Visual Aids 
Dept. N.1.6. 3275S. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 


— —3 ee 


|Send this Coupon| 


| Society for Visual Education, Inc., 
Dept. N. 1.6, 3278. LaSalle St., Chicago. 





Please send me free full details on how 
Picturol Filmslides can help me in teach- 
ing Geography. Also send along list of 


| Filmslides available. 


Name. 
Address 
Position 
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rove to yourself— 


at our expense... 


Good pens help your work! 


You who are really working to im- 





















prove your pupils’ handwriting know 
this: Anything that really helps is 
worth trying. 

Pens often get overlooked. But 
they can help—tremendously—if 
they’re smooth, unvarying, faultless. 
Esterbrook pens are. Esterbrook 
pens help. 

We'll risk our own money to prove 
it to you teachers. Send us a postal 
asking for free samples. (Please give 
your position as well as your name 
and address.) Try these samples. 
Then you'll be able to suggest a real 
help for every child. 


EsTERBROOK PEN No. 556 is helping thou- 
sands of teachers and supervisors, every- 
where, to secure good handwriting. 


EsTERBROOK PEN Co., 68 Cooper Street, Camden, N. J, 
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SUBTRACTION FACTS 


















8029 MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY ~ SPRINGFIELD. MASS. >°r > 





TROUBLESOME 
and PRONOUNS 
CORRECT USAGE 


OLD FABLES. 
IN NEW RIYMES . 





MILTON GRADLEY Cc CO SPRINGFIELD MASS 


Modern Materials 
For F resent Day Schools 


] teenth —enne in educational method and practice demands materials that keep 

These new Bradley presentations introduce the influence of modernism 
in teaching devices, both in design and method. The scheme of these new mate- 
rials is as modernly emphatic in progressive results as the containers are effective 
They symbolize the trend of modern progress in 
making educational seat work more attractive, more interesting and more efficient 
You may anticipate excellent results from this new type of seat 


pace. 


in modern design and color. 


than ever before. 
work and you will not be disappointed. 


The 90 Division Facts 


8026—Presents basic problems in Division, self-verify- 
ing by means of punched cards as explained above. Prob- 
lem cards are white, answer cards blue. Blue and 
Orange box of modern design. Price, per box, $0.40. 


The 100 Subtraction Faets 


8029—Simple problems with a common answer are printed 
on white cards with a hole punched in uniform position 
in each card. The answer is printed on a blue card, also 
provided. When the problem cards are stacked with the 
answer card, if the correct answer is selected, the holes 
are in alignment and the pupil can see through the stack. 
If a wrong answer is placed with the problem cards, the 
holes do not match, indicating instantly that the answer 
is not correct. The assortment includes 100 white prob- 
lem cards and 10 blue answer cards. Price, per box, $0.40. 


The Troublesome Verbs and 


Pronouns—Correct Usage 


8030—A novel and effective method of teaching first steps 
in language. White cards contain incomplete sentences 
in which the correct verb or pronoun is to be supplied. 
Cards are numbered and matched by corresponding num- 
bers on the correct answer cards. Cards are printed two 
sides providing a total of 144 “missing word” sentences 
—and 20 answers. Verified by aligning punched holes as 
in “The 100 Subtraction Facts.” Price, per box, $0.40. 


Numbers 0 to 10 


8034—A new and modernized edition of one of the most 
popular types of seat work published. The problems are 
printed on cards, each card with a cut-out corner sec- 
tion on which appears the answer. As each card is cut on 
a slightly different angle only the correct answer will! 
match the cut-out card. This set is designed for first 
year. It contains seventy-two cards with examples in 
addition, subtraction, multiplication and _ division. 
Printed in large bold type on durable card stock. In 
strong box of modern design. Price, per box, $0.35. 


Numbers 10 to 20 


8033-A—Similar in design to item described above. For 
second year work. The pupil assembles and matches 
the cards, which are self-verifying, as only the correct 
answer can be fitted to each example. There are seventy- 
two cards containing examples in addition, subtraction, 
multiplication and division. Price, per box, $0.35. 


Old Fables in New Rhymes 


Every child will just naturally “take to” this pleasing 
method of learning words, rhythm and euphony. There 
are twelve cards, each with a familiar nursery tale re- 
told in rhyme. In each stanza two words are omitted to 
be supplied by the child from a list of words printed at 
top of the card. Each story is illustrated. In sturdy 
box of modernistic design. Price, per box, $0.25. 


Write for the big BRADLEY catalog of quality materials 
for primary grades, water colors, crayons, colored 
papers and art supplies. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 


CHICAGO: Thomas Charles Co., Agts. 
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“CHILDHOOD A ART 




















BY LOUISE D. resem 





What a convenience to have your 
year’s program of art work prepared 
for you by an expert! Here it is— 
presented in one of the most beauti- 
ful books that ever came to your 
desk— 


CHILDHOOD ART 


by Louise D. Tessin 






art work for every day—spring, sum- 
mer, autumn, winter—arranged in 
seasonal sequence—96 pages of de- 
sign and instruction for water color, 
crayon, paper cutting and poster 
suggestions. The most practically 
helpful book available. And offered 
to you for a limited time only in 
combination with a year’s subscrip- 
tion to 

























AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 
The Magazine of Service 
to Primary Teachers 











for only 
$2 5 for the book and mag@- 
. zine. Take advantage 
of this remarkable 
fer now—it will prove an unusval- 
ly profitable investment. 
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OuR LEISURE TIME 


Well-used leisure is not a competitor of productive work. Lei- 
sure is the humane life partner of work. It is the good recess 
that breaks into labor too long pursued, as work itself is another 
recess to play too long indulged. 


* * * k a * + * 


A true use of leisure never destroys the other important 
Values of life; sanely perceived play or recreation should heighten 
all other Values and processes. . Right use of leisure makes us 
constructive, not destructive. It makes us more moral, not less 
so, more refined, not more gross; more eager workers, not less 


willing Workmen. 


From the Journal of the National Education Association, April 1930 


Henry Suzzal'o 
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Writing Poems in the Second Grade 


Teacher, Second Grade, Lincoln School, New Brunswick, New Jersey 


NTRODUCING small children to the 
pleasant adventure of writing poetry is 
an interesting experience. One should 
be able to get good poems from second- 

grade pupils. At that age they are freer 
from self-consciousness than they will ever 
be again. They express themselves frankly, 
and they are free from the standards and 
inhibitions that soon stifle originality. 

Teaching children to write poetry is a 
delicate process. One cannot say, “To-day 
in our language period I want each of you 
to write for me a poem about the stars. 
The poems will be put into a book to show to 
the superintendent when he comes.” In the 
first place, poems, unlike number work, are 
not done according to directions. In the sec- 
ond place, children do not write poems for 
the teacher; they write for their own 
pleasure. In the third place, children should 
not be urged to show their poems. Some 
children are very sensitive, and it embar- 
rasses them to have their poems read by 
others. 

One second-grade class did some excellent 
work in poem-writing. As an introduction 
to the writing, the teacher read to the chil- 
dren many good poems, particularly poems 
in unrhymed verse. The poems were then 
discussed informally, the children telling 
which verses they liked best. The poems of 
Hilda Conkling were very popular, and those 
written by former second-grade pupils were 
listened to eagerly. The writing of original 
poems was never mentioned; the teacher 
merely waited for developments. 

One morning a pupil came to the teacher 
during the study period and said, “I’ve just 
written a poem. Do you want to see it?” 
He read this poem to an expectant class: 


“The snow shines like a million stars. 
are fairy diamonds.” 


Snowflakes 


At once several members of the class said 
that it was not poetry, because the lines did 
not rhyme. The author defended himself by 
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replying, “Well, I call it poetry because it 
sounds nice.” 

After the reading of the poem, it was not 
necessary to suggest to the children that 
they write poems of their own; they were al- 
ready eager to begin. The teacher asked 
them to listen again to some of the poems 
they had enjoyed and try to see what made 
them poetry. The children quickly noticed 
the habit poets have of comparing things, 
and making believe that everyday things are 
vastly different from what we know them to 
be. They realized that poetry need not 
rhyme, but must “sound nice.” It must say 
a thing simply and yet in an unusual, beauti- 
ful way. 

The children, if they wished, wrote poems 
during the free period each day. Those who 
possessed skill in the choice of words were 
often asked for aid by the others. 

Many poems were written at home and 
brought in. The humblest efforts were en- 
couraged. The beautiful expressions were 
praised, but nothing was said of the poor 
ones. The author could see for himself, by 
comparison with the best work, what was 
lacking in his own, yet he was never made to 
feel discouraged. There were a few children 
in the class who never succeeded in express- 
ing themselves in the language of poetry, 
but they learned to appreciate and enjoy the 
work of others. 

Since more unrhymed than rhymed poetry 
had been read to the children, and since it is 
a more natural medium of expression, much 
of the poetry they composed was unrhymed. 
One little girl said, “Songs ought to rhyme 
because they sing better that way, but if 
you’re just telling about something beautiful, 
you can do it better if the words don’t 
rhyme.” 

The children frequently selected unfamil- 
iar subjects for their poems. Their choice 
of themes was often of the strange and the 
adventurous. One boy, who loved pirate 
stories, wrote for his first poem: 
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“When the silver moon shines on the waters the 
pirates sail the Seven Seas. The snowy sails of 
the good ship Do-Your-Best reach up to the stars.” 


Most of the girls liked to write about par- 
ties. Clara wrote: 


“The tulips in Holland gave a ball. They invited 
the elves and the bees. The fairies sat in velvet 
tulip chairs. The whir of the windmill made music 
for them, and they danced in the moonlight and sang 
fairy songs.” 


John, a young baseball fan, was very 
proud of this: 

“Bunnies play baseball in the snow. They us 
hickory nuts for balls and their little tails for bats 
The bases are big round snowballs. Fairies an 
elves watch the game and clap their hands at every 
home run.” 

One of the chief charms of the poetry writ 
ten by children is its simple directness: 


“Spring is here and the flowers are here but the 
are more beautiful than last year.” 


“The moon is a big giant in the night. | # 
seared in the moonlight.” 

Most children show in their poems thé 
they have a secret understanding of natur 
not shared by adults. The following poem 
are examples of this feeling: 

“IT know why Spring is here. Because the “ 
are getting buds and the flowers are coming ne 
see the sun. The birds are singing to me and t 


South Wind is blowing on the new green grass ° 
know why Spring is here.” 


“The giant windmills turn all night long. The 
fans blow the fairies’ golden hair over the ! ‘ 
Children think it is daffodils but I know it 8 
fairies’ golden hair.” 


“If you see a white rabbit running through 
woods it isn’t a rabbit at all. It is a little 
hurrying home through the darkness. 

The children are inclined to write of ¥# 
sad or very happy things. For example, 
same child wrote these two verses: 


is here. *) 
jd winds * 















































“IT am so happy when Spring 
chases away the snow and the co 
blow.” 


“The poor old wind. He is getting old. 
blow all day long and all night long across 
Poor old wind.” 
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(Continued on page 60) 
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A Window Decoration— Wild Roses 


By BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


Cut the parts from colored papers as indicated, and paste them together. Place the completed design in the window, as show) 
in the finished sketch. 
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Westward to Oregon 


By FLORENCE E. MATTHEWS 


Teacher, Second Grade, The Lincoln School of Teachers College 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY MABEL BETSY HILL 


AVID walked wearily along the 
rough trail beside his _ prairie 
schooner. His driving whip hung 


loosely in his hands. The oxen 
plodded on, following a long line of covered 
wagons creeping over the plains and carry- 
ing hundreds of families in search of new 
homes in the far-away Oregon Territory. 

At first the journey had been an exciting 
adventure for the twelve-year-old boy. 
David, with his father, mother, and two lit- 
tle sisters, had started for the great West. 
They had enjoyed camping out of doors and 
meeting new adventures. They had forded 
wide streams in the wagon, and as they trav- 
eled farther west, had passed Indian villages 
and Government forts. One day a herd of 
buffaloes had thundered past them like a 
rolling sea. David’s father and some of the 
men had taken him for a buffalo hunt. 

His face lighted as he thought of that 

time, but grew grave again as he recalled the 
days that had followed. His father had been 
killed in an attack made by hostile Indians 
on the wagon train. David had become the 
head of the family then, and they had jour- 
heyed on with the rest of the party. 
_ The Blue Mountains lay ahead. In cross- 
Ing them, the party would probably en- 
counter snow, for winter was coming on. 
David did not mind for himself, but it would 
be hard on his mother, who was not strong, 
and on the two younger children. 

David was roused from his thoughts by 
the sound of the captain’s horn in the dis- 
tance. The wagons were forming a circle to 
make camp for the night. David called to 
his oxen and swung them along in the circle. 
Then he helped the men put the cattle out to 
Pasture, A big fire was built in the center of 
the camp, and soon each family was prepar- 
Ng supper. A kind woman in the next 
Wagon helped David make coffee and roast 

uffalo meat. This, with hard biscuit, was 

they had to eat, for food was scarce. 


After David had made his mother and 
sisters comfortable for the night in the 
wagon, he rolled himself up in a blanket on 
the ground near his oxen and in a short 
time, was fast asleep. 

Next morning they were on their way 
again. Days of difficult climbing followed. 
Often the women and children had to help 
the men push the wagons up the steep 
grades. The party was able to travel only a 
few miles each day. 

The weather grew colder. Flurries of 
snow blew over the mountains. At last, 
after many hardships, they reached the top, 
but the descent was even more difficult. They 
encountered severe storms, and ice and snow 
often obscured the trail. 

One day, David’s oxen, blinded by a snow- 
storm, lost the trail. The wagon crashed 
against a rock and was broken into bits. 
David’s heart sank. What would they do? 
Every wagon was overloaded now, but kind 
friends offered to find a place for his mother 
and sisters, and he was to ride a pony and 
help drive their cattle. The goods must be 
left behind. 

The party struggled on until at last they 
reached the Indian Mission school of Marcus 
Whitman. Here some rough cabins were 
built and supplies secured to last until 
spring, for many of the women and children 
were unable to travel farther. David was 
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eager to journey on and find work for the 
remainder of the winter, as his money was 
almost gone. He was told that at Fort Van- 
couver, John McLoughlin of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company would probably have work 
for him. 

David and a party of men made the trip 
down the Columbia River to Fort Vancouver 
on a raft. On a cold, bitter night they ar- 
rived at the fort, half frozen from exposure, 
and were hospitably received. Then began 
busy months for David. He worked first on 
the wharf helping load the ships of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company, and later in a sawmill 
at the fort. 

David returned to the settlement in the 
summer. He had enough money now to start 
his farm. How proud he was when at last 
he had a fine log cabin and land of his own! 
The Indians were friendly with the settlers. 
Often they would stop to trade, giving fish 
in exchange for grain or ornaments. 

As time went on, hundreds of settlers 
poured over the mountains into the Oregon 
Territory. The Indians resented their com- 
ing, and trouble began for the white men. 
One day, as David was plowing, an Indian 
rode by. 

“Run, paleface boy, run to the fort,” he 
called. “My people go on the warpath.” 

The Indian rode on, warning the settlers, 
and soon the fort was filled with refugees. 
News came that another settlement had been 
attacked and fifty white people had been 
taken as prisoners. An appeal for help was 
made to John McLoughlin, who had great 
influence with the Indians. He persuaded 
them to give up their prisoners and to be- 
come peaceful once more. 

Many years passed. David and the pioneer 
settlers prospered. Comfortable homes re- 
placed the crude log cabins; small communi- 
ties grew into flourishing towns; and in 
1859, David and the other pioneers saw 
Oregon become a state of the Union. 
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Billee Wig Helps Clean Up 


By VIRGINIA STRAIGHT 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY LILLIAN O. TITUS 





WS-S-S. Billee Wig heard the air go out 

of his bicycle tire. He jumped down to 

q | get his tool box. Then he remembered 

lb + that he had taken it off when he cleaned 

‘4 his bicycle. He thought that perhaps 
he could borrow a pump. 

He trundled his bicycle along to the nearest house. 
The yard was littered with bits of twigs and rubbish. 
At one side was a heap of ashes, tin cans, and decay- 
ing food waste. 

A pale-faced Weensie Wee boy of about the same 
age as Billee Wig came out to meet him. He said 
he was sorry, but they had no bicycle pump. He 
thought that if Billee Wig waited awhile he could 
catch a ride home. 

“My name is Binkie Bumps,” the boy said, “and 
this is my sister, Bitsie Bumps.” 

Billee Wig sat down on the doorstep between the 
two thin Weensie Wee children. Bitsie Bumps was 
peeling potatoes. She said that she did all she could 














to help her mother, who was not strong. Billee Wig 
picked up the parings. 

“Let me put them in the garbage can for you, 
Bitsie Bumps,” politely offered Billie Wig. 

Bitsie Bumps looked 
puzzled. SAE 2 
“She does not know | i\y Vi 
what a garbage can is,” “A 
her brother explained. 

“What do you do with 
your scraps?” asked 
Billee Wig. 
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“We throw them out on the dump heap,” answered 
Binkie Bumps. 

Billee Wig looked toward the dump heap. Many 
flies were buzzing around it. When the wind blew 
toward the house, there was an unpleasant smell. 

Mother and Daddy Wig had taught Billee Wig 
that food waste and rubbish should be taken care of 
at once. They said that decaying food brings flies, 
and everyone knows that flies are not clean. Billee 
Wig always had to pick up papers from the yard, too, 
for if they are left lying about, there is danger of 
fire. 

“I really ought to tell these pale children how to 
care for food waste and rubbish,” thought Billee 
Wig. He said to them politely, “The Tiny Town gar- 
bage man comes every day to take away our waste. 
I will ask him to come for yours, if you like. Then 
perhaps your mother will stay outdoors more.” 

Binkie and Bitsie looked puzzled. Just then Billee 
Wig happened to spy a car coming. 

“I believe that is Dr. Nilpil!” he exclaimed, and 
ran out to the road. 

Billee Wig asked Dr. Nilpil to talk to the two pale 
Weensie Wee children and their father, who 
had come outdoors. The 
doctor explained to them 
the importance of re- 
moving the dump heap. 

The next time Billee 
Wig passed the Bumps’s 
house, the yard was 
clean and tidy. 
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A Health Calendar for June 


By BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 
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The Life Story of a Rock 


By F. L. DUMOND 


Curator of Education, Kent Scientific Museum, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


AVE you ever wondered 
what the earth is made 
of? It is made of rocks 
and soil. If you look 

around you will see the soil on the 

surface of the earth. You will also 
see rocks of different sizes; some 
may be little pebbles near a brook; 

some may be great rocks on a 

mountain side. 





WOODCUTS BY NORMAN KENT 


ticles of soil from being blown 
away by the wind and washed 
away by the rain. In some places, 
however, the water in brooks and 
rivers runs so fast that the soil is 
loosened and carried downstream. 

If a river empties into a lake, the 
particles of mud and sand which 
it carries fall to the bottom, for 


Most of the earth iscovered with jim 


soil. In some places the soil is deep  ~ 


and many plarts grow in it. In 
other places the soil has been car- 
ried away by wind or water or ice, 
and the rocks lie bare. No matter 
where we dig in the soil, we will 
find solid rock it we dig down far 
enough. 

Soil is made from rocks which 
have been broken into very small 
pieces. There are many, many 
ways in which rocks are broken 
into smaller stones until at last 
they become soil. In places where 
the weather is warm in the daytime 
and freezing at night, rocks often 
break open. When this happens 
water runs into the cracks. In cold 
weather it freezes. Water expands 
when it freezes, and the ice thus 
formed breaks the rock into 
smaller rocks. 

Sometimes rivers help to change 
stones into soil. The sand, pebbles, 
and large stones which are carried 
along in a stream rub together un- 
til they are ground into soil. Ice 
sliding down mountain sides wears 
away the rocks and changes them 
into soil. 

Roots of growing plants hold 
fast to the soil. This keeps the par- 








water in a lake moves very slowly. 
After many years, the soil that 
falls to the bottom may fill the 
lake. 

The soil at the bottom of the 
lake will become solid if it is 
pressed together hard enough by 
the mud and water above it. In 
time it will change to stone. After 
many thousands of years, the loose 
dirt on top may be washed away. 
Then the bottom of the lake will be 
uncovered so that it can be seen. 
If you can find a piece of sandstone, 
shale, or limestone, you will have 
a stone formed in the way which 
has just been described. 

Sometimes figures of plants and 
animals which look like pictures, 


See Rotogravure Picture Section, Plate ITI, 
for pictures correlating with this article. 


are found in the rocks. These fig- 
ures, called fossils, were formed in 
this way: Leaves, sticks, small 
living creatures which had fallen 
into the water, and large animals 
drowned in floods were carried 
downstream by the rivers. They 
fell to the bottoms of lakes and 
there were covered with mud, 
which preserved them. When the 
mud hardened and became stone, 
many of the plants and animals be- 
came part of the stone. 

Now and then a plant or animal 
was washed away, but its shape 
was left in the mud. When the 
mud changed to rock, the mark re- 
mained. Fossils of plants, animals, 
and animal tracks can be seen in 
many of the common rocks and 
stones. These fossils show us what 
kinds of animals and plants were 
living on the earth many thousands 
of years ago. 

You can see then that rocks do 
not always remain rocks. Many 
of them are slowly changed into 
soil. Later, if conditions are right, 
the soil is moved by streams and 





dropped to the bottoms of lakes. 
After many, many years, the soil 
in the lake bottoms may harden 
and become rock again. 
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ther took them and their mother to Uncle 

Ben’s farm. They found Aunt Mary and 
Uncle Ben getting ready to go away in the big truck. 
Janet and Jack were playing on the lawn. They were 
going with their mother and father. 

“You are just in time to take a ride with us,” said 
Uncle Ben. “We are going to the factory where I 
buy my bee supplies. Wouldn’t you like to go?” 

He put some extra seats in the truck. Soon they 
were riding through the country. Can you name the 
people in the party? There were eight of them. 

At the factory they saw men making beehives, 
which are bees’ houses. They looked like big boxes 
and were called box hives. , 

“Here are some little boxes with no tops or bot- 
toms,” said Betty. 

“We will buy some of them to take home and put 
in our beehives,” said Uncle Ben. “The bees will fill 
them with honey stored in wax cells.” 

In one room of the factory there were piles of thin 
beeswax sheets, made to look like honeycomb. Some 
men were putting strips of the thin wax into honey 


()': Saturday afternoon Betty and Bobby’s fa- 
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A Hive of aes 


By ELLIS C. PERSING 


Assistant Professor of Natural Science, School of Education, Western Reserve University, Clevela:d, Ohio 


ILLUSTRATION BY LILLIAN OO. TITUS 


boxes. These pieces of wax would help the bees to 
start a box of honey. 

In a field near the factory were many hives of bees. 
Uncle Ben asked a man to open one of the hives so 
that they could look into it. 

“Won’t the bees sting us?” asked Bobby. 

“We will blow a little smoke into the hive with this 
bee smoker,” said the man. “Then they will not 
sting us.” 

He took off the top of the hive. Many bees were 
inside. They were making honey. 

“Each hive has many worker bees, one queen bee, 
and some drones,” the man explained. “The queen 
bee lays many eggs.” 

He told the visitors that the worker bees gather 
sweet juice, called nectar, from flowers. They make 
it into honey. They gather pollen, too, the yellow 
dust on flowers. From pollen, they make bee bread, 
which they feed to the baby bees. 

On the way back to Uncle Ben’s farm, Betty and 
Bobby had many questions to ask about bees. When 
they were ready to go, Aunt Mary gave them each a 
box of honey to take with them. 
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A Safety Poster for June — 


Below are some figures which the chil- 
dren may use as models in planning a 
safety poster. The panel in the upper 
right-hand corner on the opposite page 
shows a suggested arrangement of the 
figures. The children will enjoy work- 





























ing out their own arrangements and 
color schemes. A heavy outline will 
improve the figures after the coloring 
has been done. Oatmeal wall paper 
has been found to be a good medium 
on which to mount the figures. 
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..| Roll Hoops on the Sidewalks 
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The Dragon Fly 






















By LINA M. JOHNS AND MAY AVERILL 
Teachers, Dodgeville Public Schools, Dodgeville, Wisconsin 
ILLUSTRATION BY DORIS L HOWARD 

Oh, look at the airplane! Look at the holes on the sides 
No, it is not an airplane. of the dragon fly’s body. 
It is a dragon fly. It breathes through the holes. | 
It is flying around. The holes open into tiny tubes 
It likes the warm sunshine. that run through its body. a 
The dragon fly has four wings. The air goes into the holes. [ 
They are very thin and light. Then it goes through the tubes. al 
They are strong, too. The dragon fly does not have lungs. * 
The dragon fly is hungry. <: See its eyes. » 
It eats the rmosquitoes. — ..** They are big and black. 4 
It eats-all kinds ‘of small ‘bugs They stick out on the sides pt 

and ilies. ria ale of its head. R 
The dragon fly. stays near the water. It can see behind it as well 4 
The mother dragon fly lays eggs as in front of it. - 

in the water. The dragon fly’s eyes are made a“ 
The eggs hatch in the water. of many little parts. : 
The young dragon flies eat Eyes made of many little parts 

baby mosquitoes. are called compound eyes. 
Baby mosquitoes live in the water. All insects have compound eyes. 















Of the 86 words used in 





the second 500, and 7 in 
this story, 56 are found in the third. The remaining 
the first 500 of Arthur I, 
Gates’s A Reading Vocab- 


ulary for the Primary 


8 words are: breathes, 







compound, dragon, hatch, 
insects, lungs, mosquitoes, 


Grades. There are 15 in tubes. 






Additional material to be used in studying insects will be 
found in the Rotogravure Picture Section, Plate IV. 
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A Library for the First Grade 


By Gladys Hosmer Crocker 


first Grade Teacher, Ingram School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


HE primary schoolroom library is indis- 
T pensable, whether it is merely a row of 
oks in a rack on an empty desk or a small 
ble in a quiet corner. Books have an en- 
tirely new interest to the beginner. Before 
ie went to school, they represented pictures 
be talked about; in school, they are story- 
oks, which he is eager to learn to read. 
4s he progresses, he is genuinely pleased 
when each new primer is given to him, and 
ie looks forward to the new reader of the 
alvanced class. 

Requests such as the following arouse in 
the children a great interest in reading: 
‘Take this book and find the story of Red 
Hen.” “Please see whether there is a story 
of Peter Rabbit in this book.” “If you come 
aross the story of “The Elves and the Shoe- 
maker’ in one of the library books, will you 
jase bring it to me?” “Look for some 
sory you can read aloud to us.” 

In my first grade a Book Day Exhibit is 
given toward the close of each school year. 
The children bring the books from home. 











last year one day did not suffice for the 

many activities correlated with Book Day. 

Discussions about books were carried on for 

tweek or more before the day of the exhibit. 

This was principally to arouse the interest 

of children least likely to have books to 

bring. It was hoped that they would inter- 
tt their parents in providing books. 
“Mother says I haven’t a book to bring, 
but she is going to buy me one,” is a state- 
nent I often hear after I have requested the 

Biildren to bring books to school. 

| Last year our exhibit contained one hun- 
red and seventeen books. Each child was 

asked to bring three books, but many begged 

0 bring more. The books were arranged 

"4 large table. Some of the books were 

ened to show the illustrations. We kept 

the books three days in order that we might 

ve a chance to examine them. Selections 

| Were read from the books, at the suggestion 

Of the Owners, and consequently other chil- 
*n became interested in them. 

— many of the parents who come to an 
ibit ask what books they shall buy for 
“r children, it is well for the teacher to 
Ye ready a suitable list of books. 


—PRIMARY GRADES SECTION— 


Plans and Activities 


for 
Primary Grades 


Immediately after the exhibit, a play hav- 
ing two aims in view was worked out: one, 
to keep up the interest in books; the other, 
to give the children an idea of what their 
library should be in regard to: tables, chairs, 
quietness, and atmosphere of study. 

Familiar tunes were used for the original 
songs that were sung. As many humorous 
incidents as possible were woven into the 
play, which was worked out almost entirely 
during the rehearsals after school hours. A 
boy from the sixth grade, who could speak 
with a Negro accent, was asked to act as the 
drayman of the play. 

The stage was transformed into a charm- 
ing little library by means of bookcases; 
screens covered with bright pictures pasted 
on colored paper, representing story-books; 
small tables and chairs; plants; and vases of 
flowers. Many good posters, large enough 
to be effective, were strung on wire across 
the back of the wall. The following is the 
play given by the children. 


First SCENE 


SCENE—The library has a few books scat- 
tered here and there on the bookshelves. 
On the wall is a card with “Silence” printed 
on it. Enter, first a boy, then a girl, who 
select books and seat themselves at differ- 
ent tables. A small boy in black velvet, with 
lace collar and cuffs, comes hopping across 
the stage. 

GIRL AT TABLE—Why do you hop, and 
make so much noise? 

SMALL Boy—Because I can’t stop. (He 
selects a book and goes to a table to read.) 

(Enter five or six other children quietly 
and group themselves about tables and book- 
cases. Two little girls seat themselves on 
the floor at the front of the stage, and look 
at a large book.) 

TINY Boy (running 
“Three Pigs’ book. 
going to have it. 

SEVERAL READERS—Hush! Hush! 

(Two fat boys, Jim and Jack, enter and 
rush for a certain bookcase. There is a si- 
lent tussle for a large flat book, which has 
been prepared so that half of its pages slide 
out of the covers, although they remain at- 
tached to one another by the binding cord. 
Jack is the victor and holds the ragged book 
in his arms. The other boy stands sullenly 
beside him.) 


in)—I want the 
Nobody take it. I’m 
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A Boy AT TABLE—When we get our new 
library, that old book will have to be burned. 
Nobody will want an old book like that. 

JACK (in slow emphatic tones)— 

An old book’s not a new book, 
But it’s somehow new to me; 

An old book is a good book, 
That’s why it’s old, you see. 

An old book’s not a pretty book, 
But an old book is a dear; 

I wouldn’t give this old book 
For all the new ones here. 

(All the books are now in the hands of the 
children. Several more children come in, and, 
after inspecting the shelves, lean over their 
friends’ shoulders. Some try to borrow 
books, and in various ways show their dis- 
appointment at not finding books. One boy, 
after vain attempts to secure a book he 


wants, throws himself on the floor and 
weeps. ) 
DRAYMAN (a Negro, with huge boots, 


overalls, and shabby coat and cap, holding a 
bill book, comes in suddenly)—Say, you lil’ 
chilluns, is this here the town of ? 

CHILDREN—Yes, yes. 

DRAYMAN—I sure is glad to hear that 
same. Now, kin you all tell me is this here 
the Public School? 

CHILDREN (enjoying the Negro)—Yes, it 
is. 

DRAYMAN—That am good. Now s’pose 
you all tell me where I finds de — finds de 
— (looks at bill) de First Grade, Room One, 
Libery. 

A Boy (steps forward)—This is the li- 
brary. 

DRAYMAN—You don’t say so, honey. 
(Looks about.) Now, s’pose you jes’ infor- 
mation poor ol’ Rastus what a libery is. 

ANOTHER Boy—A library is books and 
books and books. 

DRAYMAN (looking at empty shelves)— 
Where am de books? 

LITTLE GIRL (stepping forward)—We are 
going to have a new library. A big box of 
books is coming. 

DRAYMAN (excitedly)—I’se goin’ to fetch 
in a whole libery dis blessed minute. You 
all jes’ wait. 

(Drayman goes out quickly.) 

(The children turn toward the wing where 
the drayman disappeared, and sing a song, 
without accompaniment, about the new 
books they are going to have.) 
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by name)—Mr. Brown! 


(The drayman brings in a big box. The 


children crowd about him.) 


BiLLY—I will get a hammer and saw. 
HOWARD AND JACK (calling the janitors 
Mr. Kime! 
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(Most of the children follow Howard and 
Jack off the stage, half going one way, half 
the other. Several stay near the box.) 

HowarpD (returns on right)—Mr. Brown 
says he will send Mr. Kime in right away. 











The Li 


By’ VIRGINIA BAKER 


The Lighthouse 


Virginia Baker 


ehthouse 


Katherine M. Linton 
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The light-house sends its 
The light-house keep-er 


cheer-y beams A- cross the wa- ter 
does not let His lan-tern glass grow 
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de-pends on hin. 


Use the following dimensions to make 
the cut-out paper lighthouse scene given 
below. Cut on the dotted lines as shown 
on the chart. 

The house is 1°%4 by 1% inches; the 
roof, 2 inches by 1 inch; and the tower, 
54 inch by 2% inches. The lantern, % 
by % inch, is folded in the center to cut 
out the window. The roof of the tower 
is a 34-inch square, folded in the center 
before cutting. 

The boat is 3 inches by 34 inch; the 
mast is 2% inches by about 14 inch; the 
flag, 34 by a little more than % inch, cut 
from a ™%-inch square; and the sail is 
2% by 1% inches. The rocks are 


formed by cutting squares and oblongs 
in irregular shapes. 
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JACK (returns on left)—Mr. Kime says 
he will send Mr. Brown in right away. 
(Curtain.) 


SECOND SCENE 


Tables and chairs have been pushed back 
or removed to make room for a marching 


drill. From center-back of the stage a dov. 

ble row of children enter and divide to right 
and left at front of the stage, carrying j 
brightly colored picture books in their arms, t 
They sing a song to the tune of “Soldier Boy, y 


Soldier Boy.” The first stanza states that J y 
the children are going to the library; the J 4 
second expresses their appreciation of books: 
the third explains why they wish to lend a 
book to a friend; and the fourth tells how 
happy they are while reading. du 
At the end of the second stanza the chil- F 4 
dren form a double line across the front of 
the stage, standing far enough apart that all fy, 
may be seen. At the third stanza, the back 
row slips into place beside the front row, § to 
and, forming into groups of two’s, hold their § fp, 
books toward each other while they sing the J 
third stanza. In the short march which fol- § ¢; 
lows, the children fall into two lines again, § th 
and finally form a semicircle, sit on the floor, § ty 
and open their large books on their knees. § the 
After the fourth «stanza, their heads grad-§ op 
ually fall forward over their books, and all§ 4 
is silence, ready for dreamland. tior 
A little girl, acting as announcer, recites 
the first stanza of Eugene Field’s “The Rock- 
a-By Lady.” Then a little dancer enters— y 
daintily dressed in white, with trailing scal- f The 
let poppies and crown and wand. After 4§ Ma 
short dance, she passes backwards along tht F 
semicircle of sleeping children, and slow! § The 
each child raises his head and opens his ey § T 
ready for the dream play. Acting as Mit § mac 
tress of Ceremonies, the Rock-a-By Ladjf stan 
dances back stage and ushers forward, 00 § cam 
after another, a few of the characters frag W 
children’s literature. Each bears in his arf lette 
five or six books and recites a short rhymé i that 
then, setting the books in one of the two are | 
bamboo bookcases standing at the front “be 
the stage, steps aside. The characters #*§ TI 
Mother Goose, Little Red Riding Hood, Litth Bare ; 
Black Sambo, Christopher Robin, Peter Ri} Th 
bit, and Hiawatha. After all have reciteoflt is 
they pass off the stage silently, left a build 
right. The Rock-a-By Lady dances bak— Th 
wards to the rear of the stage. The healilfa ba 
of the children droop over in sleep, and riers 
Rock-a-By Lady recites a verse to them. §" th 
Rock-a-By Lapy (raises her wi 
high) — 
Waken, O children, the dreams are done; 
You may see them again in the shining ™— We 
You will find them in story-books, every ™ ing. 
(The curtain falls as the children Wf rary 
laughing, and jump to their feet. The? ~. 
plays “Soldier Boy, Soldier Boy.”) here 
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An Experiment in Civics 
By Georgiana E. McGrath 


Teacher, Fourth Grade, Frank School, Kenosha, Wisconsin 


UR City at Work” was the subject of a 

purposeful activity carried on with a 
group of 4B children. The motivation for 
this activity was furnished by a home pro- 
ject that preceded it, in which such ques- 
tions as the following were brought up: 
Where do citizens pay their water bills? 
Where do they pay their tax bills? Where 
do they get building permits? 

It was decided that the children should 
visit the city’s public buildings in order to 
larn how the civic activities were con- 
ducted. Under the guidance of the teacher, 
the plan of procedure was carefully organ- 
ized by the children. These three points 
were emphasized: What is our purpose in 
going? What particular things are we in- 
terested in seeing? What benefit will we get 
from the visit? 

A committee of the pupils asked various 
children to telephone for appointments to 
the places to be visited. When the pupils re- 
turned from their visits, they discussed what 
they had observed, and wrote compositions 
on their observations. 

The following are some of the composi- 
tions written by the children: 


Our TRIP TO THE Post OFFICE 


We went to the Post Office on Thursday. 
The Post Office is on Chicago Street facing 
Market Square. 

First we went to the Postmaster’s office. 
The Postmaster is Mr. Holderness. 
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The first thing we saw was a canceling 
machine. A canceling machine is to cancel 
‘amps. It also tells what town the letter 
tame from and when it came from there. 

We must be sure to get the stamps on our 
letters on the upper right-hand corner so 
that the machine can cancel them. If we 
ae not careful about this, the letters must 
becanceled by hand. 

The stamps are kept in a vault. There 
ate many different kinds of stamps. 

The mail is sent from trucks to the trains. 
Itis received in the back of the Post Office 
building, 

The city mail carriers sort their mail in 
p balcony. There are thirty-one mail car- 
ners. There are sixty-four people working 
the Post Office. 
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Dorothy Sawyer. 
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THE SIMMONS LIBRARY 


hn Visited the library on Monday morn- 
. The library is in Library Park. Li- 
‘ty Park is very beautiful. There is a 
tue of Abraham Lincoln in the park. 
“te is another statue. It is a monument 
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in honor of the brave men of Kenosha 
County who fought in the Civil War, 1861- 
1865. 

There are three churches around the li- 
brary. The Congregational is west, the 
Methodist, east, and the Episcopal, west. 

Miss Winegar told us about easy books 
and hard books. The books are all separated. 
Miss Winegar told us about a boat. A sailor 
made it. It took him a year and a half to 
make it. It was a gift to the library. 

There were many magazines for children. 
Miss Winegar showed us all the books. 

Miss Winegar took us upstairs. Upstairs 
there was a reading room for the grown-ups. 
There were many shelves of books. There 
were books for foreign people written in 
their own language. It is very quiet in the 
library. 

When we wish to take library books we 
must handle them very carefully. We must 
be very quiet and polite. We must be sure 
that our books are marked before we leave. 

Camilla Travanty. 


THE City HALL 


The City Hall is in Market Square. The 
City Manager showed us around. His name 
is Mr. C. M. Osborn. 

We went into the City Manager’s office. 
We were taken to the Council Room. There 








the poor people. Mr. Saftig takes charge of 
this work. Mr. Saftig has a store in the City 
Hall basement. The people come and he 
gives them something to eat. They get 
stockings and shoes, too. 

At the City Hall we pay our water bills. 
They make old water meters into new water 
meters at the City Hall. 

Our parents pay their taxes at the City 
Hall. We must get building permits if we 
wish to build anything. 

All the City Records are kept in fireproof 
vaults in the City Hall. 

Elizabeth Fato. 


THE KENOSHA COUNTY CouURT HOUSE 


We went on Monday to the Court House. 
We entered at the Sheridan Road entrance. 
The guide met us when we went in. 

First we went up and down the halls, and 
in the elevator. The guide showed us how to 
run the elevator. 

We saw very many pictures which were 
paintings. They are called murals. They 
were painted by Mr. A. E. Foringer. 

The Court House looked very beautiful 
when we looked over the railing upstairs. 
You could see the paintings from there. 

We saw the Court Room, and the Antique 
Room. I liked the Antique Room better than 
the Court Room. It has old-fashioned things 





These Buildings Were Modeled from Clay 


were seats for other people. There was a 
high table and chairs, too, for the City Man- 
ager and the Councilmen. Pictures were 
hung up on all the walls. They were pic- 
tures of all the mayors of Kenosha City. We 
saw Colonel Frank’s picture in the Council 
Room. The first mayor of Kenosha was 
Colonel Frank. He brought about the first 
Free School System in Wisconsin. We were 
interested to know about Colonel Frank be- 
cause our school is named after him. 

Mr. Osborn introduced us to the City 
Health Doctor. Dr. Windesheim is his name. 
He has charge of the City Health Depart- 
ment. The school nurses are part of the 
Health Department. The city takes care of 


and many curios. I was interested in a real 
birch-bark canoe. , 

The Court Room is very beautiful, for they 
have beautiful draperies, benches for people, 
and a painting of the Statue of Justice. 

We went in a room where we saw a picture 
of South Port. This was the first name 
Kenosha had. There were Indians and white 
people in the picture. They were in little 
boats in the water. 

There was a library which had many 
books. They were books about law. 

We visited the jail. Jt was very clean. 
Nearly everything is made of steel. People 
go to jail because they disobey the laws. 

Eleanor Loper. 
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Primary Arithmetic Activities 
By Mae Foster Jay 
INCIDENTAL ARITHMETIC 
The calendar— 

Derive number facts from the conversa- 
tion about June, the sixth month. Let the 
children name the months that have passed 
during the year 1930; those that are still to 
come. Ask, “How many months will have 
gone, counting June? How many still are to 
come? How much of the year will be gone? 
On what date does the last day of school fall? 
How many more days until vacation? How 
many more school days?” 

Have the children find out the time of sun- 
rise and sunset. Compare the hours with 
those of sunrise and sunset in the winter. 
Ask, “Who goes to bed first now, you or the 
sun? Who gets up first?” Call attention to 
the fact that the longest day of the year oc- 
curs in June, and recall the date of the short- 
est one. Ask, “How many months apart are 
they ?” 

Nature study— 

Tell the children to make a list of birds 
that scratch for their food; of those that 
catch their food in the air; of those that get 
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theirs from the water. Ask the children to 
compare the lengths of the lists. 
Measurements— 

Have the children measure their own 
heights. Ask each child to compare the 
measurement with what he measured in the 
fall. 
grown during the school year. 

When the children bring toy sand pails to 
school to exhibit, ask them to measure their 
contents. Show a gallon pail. 
dren to measure, and learn how many quarts 
the pail holds. 

Counting— 

Discuss with the children the number of 
hours of sleep they should have. Ask, “At 
about what time will you have to go to bed 
and get up in order to have eleven hours of 
sleep? Show the hours on the clock.” 

In connection with the study of the flag 
on Flag Day, teach the size and shape of the 
star field; the number of stars; how many 
stars in a row the length of the field, the 
width of the field. 

Talk of a circus which has been in town. 
Ask: “How many tents were put up? What 
was the shape of the tents? How many 
poles were required for putting up the 








Toledo, Ohio. 


A Group Poster 


This group poster was contributed by Miss Nelle Adams Smith, Director of Art, 
It was made from cut-out colored paper by the pupils of 
the third grade in Oakdale School of that city. 














Let him discover how much he has— 


Ask the chil- - 
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square tents; the circular tents? Where th 
were the longest poles? How many different he 
kinds of animals did you see in the circus? § 
Which was the tallest one? About how tall | ™ 
do you think a giraffe is? Where would the | | 
top of your head come if you stood beside do 
one?” . hi 
Handwork— tin 

Let the children make a circus on the sand J 
table, constructing their tent to measure. ch 
ment. Let them make the apparatus to g ch 
required measurement, and cut cardboard §”) 
animals in proportion to the setting in which §™ 
they are tobe placed. They should be made ad 
double so that they will stand up. sto 

Have the children make toy animals for ( 
sale, and use the profits to pay the expenses § 
of a party to be given the last day of school, §“ 
Appoint an advertising committee to make 
placards advertising the sale. 0 

Discuss with the children the sizes that J" 
the animals should be made. From heavy 
paper let each child cut a pattern for the ani- §“" 
mal he wishes to make. When each ha 4 
made a passable pattern, let him mark it of on t 
on wood, from which he may saw his animal It i 
during seat-work periods. One corner off‘ 
the schoolroom may be the paint shop, ani 
the animals may be painted during seat-work F™" 


















periods. Discuss how many inches long and 

wide the standards for the animals should 

be. Gi 
By conversations with the children, le sj 

them determine what is ‘a fair price tof M 

charge for each animal. Let each child make § ‘tom 


his own price tag. A committee has charge gWith 
of the selling. All of the children may coumt—" | 
the profits of the sale together. Budget the gros 
profits—so much for napkins, so much ford; 
paper plates, so much for wafers, so much §'%. 
for lemonade, and so on. fde 
(reas 
paste 
Counting— Brith 

Teach that a dollar has its equivalents "ff th 
two halves, four quarters, ten dimes, twell)§ Ar 
nickels, and one hundred cents. tow, 

Teach that twelve things are a dozlidime 
twelve months, a year; twelve inches, a fo half 
Review— 

Review all aumber facts taught during tl 
year, using number games and devices 0° Let 
as the following: Se 

Place the first twenty-five combinatio™fithe q 
on the blackboard. See how fast the chifentri 
dren can write the correct answers. the by 

Play “Match.” The children draw slips shot, 
on each of which is written some figure fa seo, 
one to ten, or the written word for the figu" make 
or groups of dots (arranged like domi" the hy 
cards) which make the figure. A child lash Att 
down one of his slips containing, for ®§™ariz 
ample, the figure 7, and says, “Match ™ fet, 
John!” John lays down a card representa two 4 
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the same amount in another combination if 
ye can, for example, a slip of four dots and 
three dots. If he cannot match the figure, 
he must draw one of the first child’s cards. 
The cards played are left on the table. If 
John has been abte to match the figure, it is 
his turn to call “Match me!” The child get- 
ting rid of all his cards first wins. 

Play “Can you give me change?” One 
child is cashier or bank teller. The other 
children come to the window (money draw- 
e) with pieces of toy money, asking ques- 
tins such as: “Can you give me change for 
a dollar?” 

Story problems— 

Give the children the following problems: 
For pairs of elephants marched in the cir- 
as by two’s. How many elephants were 
there? 

Count the petals of a buttercup. If each 
of ten buttercups has the same number of 
petals, how many petals have the ten butter- 
cups? 

A farmer and his sons were drawing hay 
m three wagons, two horses on each wagon. 
It looked as if it were going to rain, so the 
farmer made the loads of hay larger, and 
hitched an extra horse to each wagon. How 
many horses were then drawing hay? 
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Give the children the following seat-work 
assignments : 

Make a Japanese lantern as follows: 
fom paper an eight-inch square. Paint it 
with water, and drop the rainbow colors on 
i. Let the paper dry. Draw a light line 
across the paper one-half inch from the top, 
and another line one-half inch from the bot- 
‘om. Fold the bottom to the top. Cut the 
ded paper in half-inch strips from the 
‘ease to the line. Open the paper, and 
jaste together the edges which are parallel 
with the strips. Cut a handle and paste it 
® the lantern. 

Arrange toy money on your desks, row d 


ldren, let 
price t 
hild make 
as charge 
may count 
udget the 
much for 
, so much 





ivalents it 
es, twell 
W, to show the following: one dollar in 
mes; one dollar in quarters; one dollar -y 
half dollars; one dollar in nickels. 


a dozel 
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GAMES 


let the children hold a field meet like those 
held by high-school boys. Ask them to plan 
the different events and make a list of the 
— the vault, the dash, the longer race, 
_f © broad jump, the high jump, putting the 
draw ~ “ot, and soon. Have them appoint judges; 
figure fr? 4 Scorekeeper : a timekeeper ; a committee to 
- the figu gmake Measurements of the distance jumped, 
ke coms the height vaulted, and so on. 
. child Mt fter each event the children may sum- 
matize as follows: “Henry vaulted three 
< gehen two and one-half feet, and Isaac 
eet. Who wins first place?” 


during the 
avices sue 


mbinatios 
t the chil 
rs. 
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Plans and Activities 


“Harry ran twenty-five yards in ten sec- 
onds. Joe ran the distance in twelve sec- 
onds. Who wins first place? By how many 
seconds did Harry win?” 

Have a bow-and-arrow contest in the 
schoolyard. Let the children make a target 
of three colored circles, one within the other. 
Give the highest score for shooting the ar- 
row within the smallest circle; a point or 
two less for shooting within the second cir- 
cle; and the smallest score for shooting 
within the outside circle. 

Play “Circus.” Let one child be the ticket- 
seller. The other children buy tickets with 
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toy money that they have made, some chil- 
dren having dollars, others half-dollars, 
nickels, and dimes. 

The children may number the schoolroom 
seats and play that they are in the amphi- 
theater of the circus. Let one row be even 
numbers, the next odd, the third even, the 
fourth odd, and so on. The usher, when 
looking at a ticket, must recognize whether 
it belongs in an even or an odd row. Anyone 
wrongly seated may enter complaint. 

The Entertainment Department, which begins 


[on page 47, contains seasonal entertainment | 
material for the Primary Grades. 





Cut : 





Some children may be able to draw this 
design free-hand. For the other pupils, 
the teacher may make carbon or hecto- 
graph copies. 

The Oregon grape is a fine subject for 
coloring. Make some of the grapes red- 
violet, some blue-violet, and some yellow- 
green. Their color varies according to 


A June Coloring Card 


By JOHN T. LEMOS 


their ripeness, the completely ripe ones 
being blue-violet. 

Color the leaves yellow-green with dark 
green shadows. As the berries ripen, the 
leaves turn red. Give some of the leaves 
touches of crimson around the edges. 
Color the stem light yellow-brown with 
deep brown shadows. 
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Pupil Participation in School Government 


Assistant Professor, School of Education, Ohio Slate Universily, Cclumbus, Ohio 


HE political behavior of adults is 
controlled for the most part not by 
reflective thinking and reasoned at- 
titudes, but rather by prejudice and 

unreason, Many students of the 
lem of political education believe that the 
school ean remedy bad political behavior. 
They are hopeful that if pupils are trained 
to meet group problems in school in an intel- 
ligent manner, their attitude will be trans- 
ferred to the group problems which they will 
later have to solve as adults. 

Numerous writings dealing with this sub- 
ject have appeared. They discuss such prob- 
lems as pupil democracy, self-government, 
civic training, and socialization. They pre- 
sent specific techniques and, though more 
infrequently, the principles that should 
govern such techniques. The writer has 
made a study of these books and articles and 
has had first-hand contact with problems of 
pupil self-government in the schools. This 
article will concern itself with a discussion 
of principles underlying such problems. 

The education of the child should be re- 
garded as a continuous growth toward ma- 


prob- 


turity. The child grows from dependence to 
independence, from helplessness to self- 
reliance, from ignorance to wisdom. Ad- 


ministrative officers and teachers must be 
able to discern the stage of growth through 
which the child is passing, and plan educa- 
tional guidance to fit his ability and disposi- 
tion at this period. A child at the age of 
fourteen is ready for a type of responsibility 
much different from that for which a child 
of ten is ready. Nevertheless, we must re- 
member that the child of fourteen is still in 
the formative period, is not an adult, and 
must be given responsibility appropriate to 
his stage of development. Many kinds of 
school government have been _ instituted 
which are in direct violation of this prin- 
ciple. The children have had imposed on 
them schemes of government not fitted to 
them socially or intellectually. 
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By EDGAR DALE 


Writers use the word “government” in two 
different aspects: one psychological and 
referring to the individual, the other politi- 
cal and referring to the group. These mean- 
ings must be carefully distinguished and 
borne in mind in any discussion of student 
government in the school. Under the psycho- 
logical aspect we think of the child’s learn- 
ing to govern himself, gaining self-control, 
self-reliance, and initiative. Under the poli- 
tical aspect we refer to special training in 
the habits of control, attitudes, and skills 
necessary for a member of a group. It is 
true that these terms are not distinct and 
separate and that they supplement each 
other. Manifestly we can have no group or 
political control unless we have individuals 
who are self-controlled. Nevertheless, if 
we wish to do careful, scientific thinking 
about our problem, we must refine our termi- 
nology. 

The term “pupil self-government” is a mis- 
nomer and might profitably be replaced by 
the term “pupil co-operative government.” 
A self-governed person is one upon whom 
full responsibility can be placed with the ex- 
pectation that it will be adequately dis- 
charged. Pupils in school, since they are 
not mature, cannot be expected to be self- 
governing. As a matter of fact, society has 
established the school for the very purpose 
of enabling children to bridge the gap be- 
tween immaturity and maturity. The pupil 
needs the mature guidance and direction of 
teachers in the art of government as well as 
in other school functions. Many a promis- 
ing scheme of “pupil self-government” has 
failed because the children were given re- 
sponsibilities which they were unable to dis- 
charge satisfactorily on account of their 
lack of maturity and experience. The pu- 
pils should share only those responsibilities 
for which they are ready. To demand more 
than this, as certain schemes of school gov- 
ernment have done, is unfair to the pupils 
and extremely unwise. 
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The primary aim of pupil government 
should be that of increasingly skillful and 
responsible management of group activities 
within the school. Here we are consi 
the social or political aspect of government! 
Activities of this type in which the pupil 
can engage are: organizing assembly prj 
grams, checking out and receiving books ij 
the library, and managing school function 
After a period of careful training, the chil 
dren in a school should be able to discharg 
many of these activities with a great amou! 
of skill. Mature governmental functioy 
should be reserved until later. 
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A secondary aim, supplementary to th 
primary aim of self-government, is that 
introducing the pupil to those devices all 
modes of governmental control which hai 
proved of great value in the history of th 
race. Very frequently pupil government li 
been organized with this as the primary al 
as is illustrated by the names applied 
some pupil organizations: “junior repl 
lic,” “school commonwealth,” “school city 
and so on. Frequently, no doubt, the app 
cation of such names adds zest and interé 
to the program of pupil participation 
government. On the other hand, the type 
organization thus effected is often s0 @ 
plicated and mature that it does not fit! 
needs and abilities of the children. 

A more serious objection to this typ 
procedure, however, is the fact that sche 
of city, state, and national government 
changing and evolving toward new and! 
ter forms. The mayor-council type of ¢ 
government, for example, has in many ® 
been replaced by the commission 0 * 
manager plan. Eminent thinkers a 
decisions by a board of experts as 45 
tute for trial by a jury of twelve mem * 
reader can doubtless recall other ¢ 
Obviously, with such changes occu 
society, it is unwise to train 
in certain governmental forms which 

(Continued on page 61) 
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Shall We Give an Operetta? 


By KATHRYN H. BAXTER 


Supervisor of Music Education, Public Schools, Kalamazoo, Michigan 


N OPERETTA given by children has 

a charm and an appeal that few 

people can resist. Parents enjoy 

seeing their children in pretty 

costumes and hearing them sing, and the 
children enjoy the preparations. 

When the evening’s entertainment is over, 
the serious teacher asks herself thought- 
fully: “Was the operetta worth while as an 
educational project, or was it just an 
evening’s entertainment to please and gratify 
the parents and children? Have the chil- 
dren grown socially, intellectually, or in 
their emotional control? Has the timid child 
gained confidence? Have the children be- 
come more sensitive to beautiful music or 
beautiful poetry? Have they improved in 
their ability to work together for the good of 
the group? Have they found expression for 
some inner emotional urge?” 

In the usual course of procedure, the 
music teacher, when approached on the ques- 
tion of giving an operetta, is ready to under- 
take it. She thinks mainly of the music and 
the joy of teaching songs for a given event. 
Costumes? Those will be easy! Tickets? 
Perhaps Miss Jones will take care of them! 
Anyway, the children will sell tickets to 
their parents and friends. Fine! Everyone 
is glad that the operetta is started. 

After careful search, a suitable operetta is 
found. It has a clear explanation of the 
making of costumes, and easy directions for 
dramatic details and stage effects. It has 
tuneful choruses and solos that are not diffi- 


‘cult for the children to sing. 


Miss Smith, the music teacher, begins re- 
hearsing. The children enjoy the music of 
the choruses and are learning them quickly 


and easily. Some of the children are dis- 
appointed in the choosing of the soloists, but 
finally the cast is selected and the project is 
well under way.’ 

The final week of preparation arrives. 
Miss Smith is working valiantly on cos- 
tumes, calling in anyone and everyone to as- 
sist her. It seems as if they would never be 
ready in time! The stage properties are 
hard to find, or else the various articles 
promised are not brought and there is a last- 
minute scramble to collect them. 

All day long the children are rehearsing. 
A member of the research department is 
testing the fifth grade. Just as the children 
are ready to begin the test, Mary, Susan, and 
John enter. They were detained by Miss 
Smith for a rehearsal! The physical train- 
ing supervisor brings a guest to visit the 
gymnasium class, and finds that the teacher 
is waiting for the whole class. The children 
are in Miss Smith’s room, working hard on 
the operetta. The sixth-grade teacher gives 
an important written lesson which is to sum- 
marize an interesting activity. The children 
are so excited about the operetta that the 
written lesson is a failure. The teacher in- 
dignantly suggests to the principal that the 
school be closed until the operetta is over. 

Mary, who has several of the important 
solos, becomes ill. Anne, to her delight, is 
chosen to fill Mary’s place. Immediately 
Anne’s interest in school work disappears; 
her whole attention is given to memorizing 
her part within a few days. Anne’s teachers 


are indignant, for she is only a fair student 
and needs all of her available time for the 
preparation of her lessons, in order to meet 
the requirements of her grade. 





The Cast of the Community Operetta 





Characters in the Children’s Own Operetta 


Finally the night of the entertainment ar- 
rives. Everyone rallies to Miss Smith’s as- 
sistance, TI dren sing their parts well 
and the eae: ict success, though a 
few teachers, overtired from the strain of 
preparation, are in tears. 

In contrast to,this method of organizing 
an operetta is the method which one school 
carried out with success a year ago. 

The giving of an operetta was in the air. 
Should the school undertake it? A faculty 
meeting was called to debate the question. 
After considerable discussion, it was decided 
to give a community operetta. All of the 
teachers agreed to work on committees. The 
chairman of each committee was selected 
by the principal, who acted as general chair- 
man. A committee consisting of the teach- 
ers of the first three grades took charge of 
the costumes. Teachers of the fourth, fifth, 
and sixth grades were responsible for the 
publicity, the ticket-selling, and the arrange- 
ments for ushers and seating. 

The literature teacher was chairman of 
the stage committee; the art teacher was 
chairman of the committee that made post- 
ers, designed the costumes, and looked after 
the details pertaining to stage effects. 
Would the parent-teacher association co- 
operate with the faculty in preparing for the 
operetta? The association responded will- 
ingly, and appointed a committee to work 
with any school committee that needed as- 
sistance. 

The music teacher had charge of all the 
music of the performance. She selected 
three operettas that were satisfactory from 
a musical standpoint. The chairmen of the 
various committees chose from these three 
the one they thought best suited to the school. 
All of the children learned the operetta, and 
several were prepared to sing each principal 
role. Then the children voted by classes on 

(Continued on page 62) 
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Picture Study—“Children of the Sea” 


By GERTRUDE HERDLE 


Director, Memorial Art Gallery, University of Rochester, Rochester, New York 


OSEF ISRAELS may well be com- 
pared to Millet, for both saw in the 
lives of the poor and humble an oppor- 
tunity for expressing a wide human 

sympathy. There is this difference, how- 
ever: Millet saw the serene and placid in 
rural life, while Israels usually looked at the 
sad and tragic. He took his themes from the 
toiling lives of the Dutch peasantry and 
fisherfolk. Like Rembrandt, he found 
heights of beauty in the humblest Dutch life 
of his day. He led Blommers, Neuhuys, and 
other contemporaries away from their imi- 
tation of the French and Italian Romantic 
painters to an interest in the Dutch School 
of the seventeenth century. 

Israels was born at Groningen in 1824, of 
Jewish parents. He had such a love for his 
faith and race that at one time he studied the 
Hebrew language and the Talmud with the 
intention of becoming a rabbi. 

Josef’s youth was a long and determined 
struggle to i ae , an artist’s 
career in spite of his fatMer’s plan to take 
him into partnership in the banking business. 
After working as a stockbroker’s clerk for 
some time, he was allowed to study under two 
mediocre artists in his native town. This 
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Questions 


Have you ever gone in wading? 
Have you ever made a sailboat? Do 
you think that the children in this pic- 
ture are having a good time? Why do 
they watch their boat so closely? 
What sounds do you suppose they 
can hear? How does the water feel? 

How are these children dressed? 
What do you suppose their fathers do 
for their living? Why has the artist 
shown boats on the horizon? 

What kind of figure is made if we 
draw lines connecting the children’s 
heads? Would the low, broad com- 
position of the picture fit so well on 
an upright canvas? Would you like 
the picture better if the children were 
standing in a row? 




















change in his career led to his being sent to 
Amsterdam to become the pupil of Jan 
Kruseman, a painter of the then popular 
historical subjects. The sterile training 
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which he received here was enlivened for 
Israels by a drawing class at the Academy 
and the study of the Little Masters of Hol. 
land in the Trippenhuis, a small gallery 
which contained many choice examples of 
seventeenth-century Dutch art. This aggo. 
ciation acquainted him with the work of 
Rembrandt and. his followers, and led him 
away from the courtly and romantic subjects 
which his Dutch contemporaries were bor. 
rowing from French and Italian painters, 
Then, for several years, Josef Israels stud. 
ied in Paris, where his masters, Picot and 
Delaroche, influenced him to paint such sub- 
jects as “Hamlet and His Mother” and “The 
Prince of Orange Opposing the Execution 
of the Decrees of the King of Spain.” 
An illness at this time proved to be a 
turning point, however, for it sent him for 
recuperation to the little fishing town of 
Zandvoort, near Haarlem, where he was 
struck by the tragedy of poverty and unre. 
lieved toil. This revolutionized his painting, 
turning his artist’s vision upon the humble 
interiors of the fishermen’s cottages, the 
tragedies of the sea, toiling old age, and the 
sunnier lives of the children at play. 
(Continued on page 62) 








“CHILDREN OF THE SEA” 
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HIS picture shows one of Josef Israels’ 
happiest moods. Four children are in- 
tent upon the fortunes of a crude little 

handmade sailboat. The girl at the left stands 
with her hands clasped like a little old woman. 
The boy in the center watches eagerly, like the 
baby on his back, while the girl at the right 
clutches his coat in her excitement. A large 
wave has broken behind them, and they are 
waiting to see whether their precious toy will 
withstand the rush of water. 


A cluster of sails far off to the left suggests 
the life of these children, whose whole fortune 
and destiny are at the mercy of the sea. Per- 
haps, even now, their fathers and older broth- 


Other paintings of children at play by the shore are reproduced on 
Plate II of the Rotogravure Picture Section. 





ers are risking their lives in the perils of fishing 
off the Grand Banks of Newfoundland. The 
shadows of many storms seem to lie in the 
background. This was the life of the fisherfolk 
of the Netherlands as Israels came to know 
and then to paint it. 


The children, concentrating their attention 
upon the boat, help to make a triangle whose 
sides fit well into the horizontal field of the 
canvas and are a pleasant contrast to the par- 
allel lines of the waves. The scurrying clouds 
are also a relief from the horizontal direction 
of the composition. This narrow panel gave 
Israels a difficult space to fill. The picture 
hangs in the Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam. 
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Miniature Reproductions of “Children of the Sea” 


FULL COLOR MINI ATURES of “Children of the Sea,” size 3\{ x 4% inches, identical in =) |: 





with the picture on the cover, will be ready September first and will 
be supplied at 20 cents per dozen, PREPAID. In lots of 50 or more dozen, 12 cents per dozen, NOT PREPAID. 
A list of more than 70 other subjects of which Full Color Miniatures can be supplied will be sent on request. 


From a Thistle Print, Copyright Detroit Publishing Company at 
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INTERMEDIATE 
AND 
GRAMMAR GRADES 
SECTION 


Understanding versus Memorizing in History 


Formerly Supervisor, Department of Social Studies, State Teachers College, Oshkosh, Wisconsia 


HE great change that has taken place 
in the teaching of reading within the 
past twenty-five years has at last 
begun to affect the teaching of other 

reading subjects also. Of the curriculum 
materials in the intermediate grades, history 
and geography have perhaps been most im- 
proved as a result of the change. The two 
preceding articles considered the selection 
of materials to use for the study of history 
in the elementary grades and the analysis 
of some of the vocabulary difficulties en- 
countered; this article presents the changes 
which are taking place in materials and 
teaching methods in history as a result of 
the modern conception of the study of this 
subject. 


METHOD FORMERLY USED IN STUDYING 
HISTORY 


You who read this article can remember 
the method used in studying history when 
you were in the elementary schools. Read- 
ing was then conceived of as a highly analyt- 
ical process; therefore the study of history 
consisted in analyzing the substance of the 
textbook. 

You doubtless read the day’s lesson over 
a number of times, then looked away from 
the book and attempted to repeat to your- 
self as much as you could remember of what 
was given under each heading. If you could 
remember most of “what the book said,” 
and could give it orally at the recitation 
period, you received a good mark. 

The main reliance of this method of study- 
ing history was upon memorizing; therefore, 
the curve of forgetting ran its normal course. 
By examination time, you had forgotten so 
much that a thorough review was necessary 
to enable you to pass the test. 

Such a statement of the customary proce- 
dure is not to be construed as a criticism of 
the teachers. They were following what was 
then the approved course. The textbooks 
available at that time were, as a rule, mere 
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By MARY G. KELTY 


skeleton summaries, unattractive in appear- 
ance and abstract in tone. Of supplementary 
history books there were few or none. 


PRESENT CONCEPTION OF THE STUDY OF 
HISTORY 

With the advance of experimental psy- 
chology, much light has been thrown upon 
the nature of the learning process. It has 
been found that in the study of history, 
learning takes place more effectively through 
comprehension than through memorization. 
This radical change in point of view has 
caused a corresponding change in materials 
and in teaching procedure. 

Understanding has an experiential basis, 
and since opportunities for securing experi- 
ence directly are strictly limited by barriers 
of time and space, much of our experience 
must be obtained through reading. The 
reading of history, therefore, is for the pur 
pose of giving the child vicarious experi- 
ence, rather than burdening his memory 
with long series of events. 

The teacher desires that the child gain a 
concept of a certain historical movement. 
How is such a concept to be built up? She 
remembers that the method of building con- 
cepts is first to give the child experience 
with a large number of situations properly 
organized and arranged, and then to en 
courage him to generalize on them. 

The teacher accordingly furnishes the pu- 
pil with a copious supply of interesting 
reading materials at his ability level. The 
supply must be copious, or there will be an 
insufficient basis for generalization; the ma- 
terial must be interesting, or the pupil will 
not enter into the episodes as if he were 
participating in them personally; it must be 
on the level of his reading ability, or he will 
have to give such close attention to the 
medium that he cannot grasp the content. 

A wide range of pupil activities based on 
these interesting reading experiences is 
then provided for groups and for individuals. 
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Out of them all, a meaningful concept arise 
which is infinitely more lasting than an 
memorized abstractions. 8 

The teacher must realize the place of deg * 
tail in such a plan. Scientific studies ang ° 
available to help her distinguish betweag ° 
minimal-essential facts—such as names if | 
persons, places, dates, and terms—and facif 
which are only assimilation material aig * 


may be forgotten. Minimal-essential fatg ™ 
must be remembered; other details the chilif ™ 
is allowed, even encouraged, to forget. His of 
“feeling of meanings” will remain. , 
eh 

A CHANGE IN METHOD OF PROCEDURE Nf tr 
TEACHING HISTORY ‘Ca 

When function and materials change, pr 

cedure naturally must change also. The ol 0 


question-and-answer recitation has pasvi— 5 




















away; it has no further justification, fort *' 
main function of the history exercise ism 4 
longer the testing of memorization. ga 

History is organized to-day in units. 4 bu 
an approach to each one, the teacher cart pl 
on conversations with the children, show " 
them that the new unit is associated wR /9 
life situations, and thereby arousing the *' 
interest. When the time comes for the re - 
ing, the children read all of one unit # j 
whole. This may take several days, duigg “” 
which there is no recitation in the ™ re 





sense of the word. 

If the children have a good textbook, “ 
which is written in an interesting style” 
which treats the subject in sufficient # 
to make a story of it, they will probably 
the textbook first. Thus the children 
themselves in the new unit. If, howe 
the textbook is of the old summarizing ¥ 
it should be used after all of the other” 
terial has been read, since the proper 
for a summary is at the end of a study. 

There must be an adequate supply of 
bearing on the subject which the pu 
studying. No one book can contain #° 

(Continued on page 58) 
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Studying Nature with a Camera 


N THE crowded curriculum of present- 
day education, it is often difficult to 
find a time to help awaken in students 
a love and appreciation of nature. It 

is true that formal nature study has its place 
on the daily program in many schools, but 
it is often looked upon by pupils as only an- 
other of the many requirements that have 
to be met in order to graduate. 

Real nature study is something quite dif- 
ferent from what is offered in most schools, 
even in those where an effort is made to de- 
velop interest in the subject by an occasional 
feld trip. A lasting enjoyment of the 
beauty, the symmetry and orderliness, the 
mystery, connected with living things is not 
effected by formal tasks, textbook studies, 
tests, or examinations. 

A surprisingly simple way to develop a 
greater enthusiasm for the study of nature 
is by means of the camera. A small one that 
can be easily tucked away in a coat pocket— 
one that takes pictures about 214 by 314 
inches—is a convenient size. With the help 
of photography, which in itself is a pleasant 
und enjoyable pastime, an interest in nature 
may be awakened. A camera gives results 
more natural than those of the laborious and 
oftentimes trying method of preserving 
plants in a herbarium, where in their shriv- 
eled and dried-up condition they have no 
trace of their original beauty, nor of the lo- 


‘cation in which they were found. 


A pressed and dried flower has no appeal. 
One can still make out its identity, but its 
grace and beauty are gone. With the help of 
a camera, that grace and beauty, so much a 
part of the flower, can be preserved. One 
gathers specimens, just as in a herbarium, 
but one gets them without destroying a single 
plant or plucking a single flower. Treas- 
ures which will be the means of future en- 
joyment and instruction can be obtained in 
a way that will furnish satisfaction to the 
student. 

To take photographs is exceedingly fas- 
cinating, the more so because of the elusive- 
hess of some of the specimens. Consider, 
for instance, a graceful flower on a slender 











A Study of a Flock of Sheep 


By PETER STUCK 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR 





Woods and Stream Are an Ideal Combination 


stem, swaying even when the movement of 
the air is scarcely perceptible. Skill and in- 
genuity are necessary if the image is to be 
fixed clear and sharp on the photographic 
film. Even the slight movement possible in 
a fraction of a second will be sufficient to 
cause a blurred image. It is not difficult to 
get a clear picture, however. This can be 
done by placing over the plant a small box, 
open at the front and bottom, with the top 
and three sides of glass or transparent cellu- 
loid. A little skill in the handling of the 
camera may be acquired by following the 
simple instructions that come with every 
camera. 

In photographing a blue flower, best re- 
sults are obtained by using a color filter in 
front of the lens. Such a filter will hold 
back the blue rays to some extent and allow 
the darker objects to register properly. If 
the blue shows too white in comparison with 
its surroundings, the photograph will be of 
little use for a study of the color values of 
the flower. 

It is also well to use a portrait or enlarg- 
ing attachment in photographing small ob- 














































































The Leaves of the Skunk Cavbage 


jects, or they will appear too small in the 
finished picture. The novice, as he gains 
practice in the taking of pictures, will dis- 
cover for himself many things that will im- 
prove his photographs. 

Animals and insects are more difficult to 
photograph, because of their ability to get 


away from us. It is still more difficult, 
though not impossible, to obtain a snapshot 
of a bird. To do this, place the camera in a 
position where the bird is likely to come in 
focus (for instance, the immediate proxim- 
ity of the nest), attach a long string to the 
shutter lever, and pull it, at the auspicious 
moment, from some hidden location. An 
excellent picture can often be thus obtained. 
Many other devices can be employed for tak- 
ing pictures of different subjects, but those 
mentioned will be sufficient to suggest ways 
and means to the student. 

The developing of the film and the printing 
of the pictures furnish a great deal of pleas- 
ure for some pupils. Others may prefer to 
have this work done for them by a photog- 
rapher. The pictures can then be properly 
filed and mounted in a notebook or album, 
labeled, and supplied with the necessary data 
and descriptions, just like those that go with 
herbarium specimens. 

The pictures of nature subjects on this 
page may help to suggest to teachers and 
students a few subjects for study. To obtain 
a picture of the skunk cabbage, a trip to low 
ground in the woods is necessary, early in 
the spring, often before the snow has all 
melted away. Even then, one may not be 
quite early enough to catch the hoods which 
contain the flowers of this plant. 

Many beautiful scenes such as that of the 
wildwood stream, shown at the top of the 
page, can be found. Woods and stream make 
an ideal combination for the nature student. 
One’s own locality will, of course, determine 
the kind of scenery picture that can be ob- 
tained. 

In animal study, one’s first attempts might 
best be confined to domestic animals. A 
pleasing study of a flock of sheep is shown 
in the lower left corner of the page and a 
hungry cat in the lower right. Pupils will 
have little difficulty in photographing such 
subjects. 

By this method of nature study, the stu- 
dent can acquire a great deal of actual and 
permanent knowledge, and can be proud of 
the results obtained. 





A Cat at Its Breakfast 








Fanciful Stories to Read or Tell 


By BLANCHE JENNINGS THOMPSON 
Teacher, English Department, City Normal School, Rochester, New York 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


The Merry Jester 


VHE King was in a most uncertain humor. 

He frowned prodigiously. “Send hither 

my jester,” he ordered. “When I so greatly 
need him, why doth he not appear? 

Up and down the royal chamber paced the 
King, much vexed with all the world. The 
Queen, his newly wedded wife, had dared to 
disobey him when he ordered her to wear 
a dress of his favorite color. 

“Nay,” quoth she, “it doth not well be- 
come me. Moreover, I shall dress as I please. 
Forget not that I am now the Queen.” 

How dared she speak thus to him—the 
King! It was unthinkable! Angrily he 
paced the room, and now and then stamped 
his foot. 

Meanwhile the messengers were hasten- 
ing left and right to find the merry jester, 
who alone might rid the King of his ill hu- 
mor. Their efforts seemed in vain, for no 
trace of the jester was to be found. 

Now a jester’s life is not, as one might 
suppose, always a merry one. He must be 
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gay and happy when the King demands, 
although his heart is breaking. It is only 
when the court is fast asleep that he need 
not smile to hide his tears. 

It so happened that while the court stood 
aghast because the jester could not be found, 
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a little serving maid crept up and curtsied 
low and whispered to a maid of honor. The 
maid of honor curtsied to the Lord High 
Chamberlain and whispered what the serv- 
ing maid had told her. The Lord High 
Chamberlain bowed low before the angry 
King and gave to him the message. 

“What!” the King roared furiously. “A 
daughter who is ill! How dare the jester 
have a daughter? Get me my cloak. I will 
go myself and find where he lives. Come!” 

Out into the blackness of the narrow 
streets the torch bearers led the way. The 
flames cast black shadows on the low oaken 
door which led into the jester’s hovel. Then 
suddenly the flaring light revealed a tiny 
window in the door, and the King stopped 
short, arrested by the sight within. One 
small white taper in the room made a ring 
of light, and there, as in a frame, he saw the 
jester. He was kneeling with tear-stained, 
face beside a small cot. 

“Weep not, my father,” a weak voice said. 
“The King is kind; he will not punish thee 
for coming here to-night.” 

“TI must go back, my little one!” The jest- 
er’s voice was trembling with fear and sor- 
row. “The King is kind indeed, but he will 
be angry if he cannot find me. I must go 
back !” 

The King pushed aside the oaken door and 
walked into the room. 

“Fear not,” he said to the trembling jester 
cowering before him. “To-morrow I will 
send my messengers to bring the child to the 
palace. She shall be well cared for, but stay 
thou here to-night.” 

The King turned to go, but the jester 
caught his hand and kissed it with a devotion 
he had not felt before. 

“O King!” he said, “for this my life is 
thine in fealty, forever.” 

“Nay, jester,” said the King, “the debt is 
mine. I have learned to-night, what I did 
not know before, that tears are often close 
to laughter.” 


The Vendor of Dreams 


STRANGE figure stood in the market 

place amid all the noise and confusion. 
His doublet was purple, his cap green, and 
his cloak crimson and gold, but in spite of 
these gorgeous colors, his clothing was rag- 
ged and patched. A jaunty quill was stuck 
in his hat, but his shoes were past all mend- 
ing. Under his arm he carried a bundle of 
scrolls. He stood near the market cross and 
in a musical voice called out to all who passed 
by: 
“A dream! A dream! 
Who'll buy my dreams?” 


L. HOWARD 
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When a group of people had assembled, he 
spoke in rhyme: 

“Yahoie! Yahoie! 

Who wants a toy, 

A joy, if you haven’t any? 

Who wants a dream, a golden dream? 

I’ll sell for a silver penny. 

I’ve dreams of conquest, dreams of home, 

And dreams of youth and beauty; 

I’ve dreams of hills where shepherds roam, 

And dreams of love and duty. 

Yahoie! Yahoie! 

Who wants a toy, 

A joy, if you haven’t any? 

Who wants a dream, a golden dream? 

I'll sell for a silver penny.” 

Children soon surrounded him, clamoring 
for dreams, and to each who offered a silver 
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coin, he gave a long white scroll. They * 
at the foot of the market cross, and the V& 
dor told the children to close their eyes. 
first child opened his scroll, and immediate! 
most marvelous sights were revealed. 
(Continued on page 66) 
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In the Rotunda of the United States Capitol 


Declaration of Independence— Trumbull 


OHN TRUMBULL lived in the 
stirring days of the Revolutionary 
War, from which he took the subjects 
of many of his pictures. Following his 
graduation from Harvard College, he 
entered the Continental Army, where 
he served with distinction until he re- 
signed so that he would be able to de- 
vote his time to the study of art. 
After the burning of the Capitol in 
1814, Congress voted to provide paint- 
ings to decorate the central portion of 
the new Capitol building. Trumbull 
was commissioned to paint four pic- 
tures commemorating the principal 
events of the Revolutionary War. For 
his first subject he chose the signing of 
the Declaration of Independence. 


Independence Hall, in Philadelphia, 
is the scene of the picture. Standing at 
the table are the five men who drew up 
the Declaration. Thomas Jefferson, the 
author of the famous document, is about 
to present it to John Hancock for 
his signature. At Jefferson’s left is 
Benjamin Franklin; behind Jefferson 
is Robert Livingston; next to him is 
Roger Sherman; then John Adams. 

“Declaration of Independence,” to- 
gether with the other three pictures in 
Trumbull’s historical series, “Surren- 
der of Burgoyne,” “Surrender of Corn- 
wallis,” and “Resignation of General 
Washington as Commander in Chief of 
the Army,” hangs in the rotunda of the 
United States Capitol, in Washington. 
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"| Vacation Days along the Shore 


HE picture at the left 
is “End of the Pier.” 
An earnest young an- 
gler, with his homemade 
pole, is awaiting a tug 
at his line. The artist is 
Adam Emory Albright. 
In the merry group at 
the right, the children 
are enjoying their play 
in the sand and shallow 
water along the beach. 
This picture, painted by 
Edward H. Potthast, is 
called “A Holiday.” 
Photograph at left, © Brown- 


Robertson Co., Inc.; at right, 
© The Art Institute of Chicago 








ane ; — ' [NTENT on doing her share 
q of the rowing, the little 
' girl in Emile Renouf’s paint- 
ing, “The Helping Hand,” is 
pulling mightily at the heavy 
oar. The old fisherman smiles 
indulgently at her. 

“A Boy Sailing a Boat,” 
shown at the right, is the work 
of Josef Israels, whose paint- 
ing, “Children of the Sea,” ap- 


pears on our cover. 

Photograph at left, © Detroit Pub- 
lishing Co.; at right, © Brown- 
Robertson Co., Inc. 






















HOWN below is the picture, “Little Sister,” by ‘THE children in the painting, 
Albright. The little girl, having perhaps grown “Children Catching Minnows,” 
tired of wading, is now enjoying a ride on the sturdy by Charles C. Curran, have waded 
shoulders of her brother. © Brown-Rubertson Co., Inc. out into the water with their nets. 
One of the girls has a bucket in 

which to put the minnows. A boy 

— is stretching his net so that a small 

~ m, child can see what he has caught. 


They seem to be having a happy 
time. © Detroit Publishing Co. 
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e | Curiosities in Rock Formations 


r “ GYSERITE, a variety of opal fre- 
quently deposited around the 
: openings of geysers, is composed 
' mainly of silica, ejected from un- 
known depths within the earth. The _ 
cone of Grotto Geyser, Yellowstone * 
National Park, shown in the photo- ~ 
graph at the left, was thus formed. ‘ 
. The best-known and perhaps the 
most beautiful example of a natural 
bridge is the one near Lexington, 
Virginia. It was caused by the col- 
lapse of a rock tunnel. The forma- 
tion, which is over two hundred feet 
high, is actually used as a bridge, a 
highway passing over it. 
Photo at left, De Cou, from Ewing Galloway 
Photo at right. Publishers Photo Service 
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HAT is more fascinating than a 

study of rocks? Their formation, 
whether by chemical action, by erosion, 
from molten lava, or from sedimentary de- 
posits, makes a most interesting story. On 
a primary page in this issue, F. L. DuMond 
relates the story of rocks and soil, and here 
we show some unusual rock formations. 
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EAUTIFUL stalactites and stalagmites of BOVE are tree trunks in the petrified for- 









many colors are found in our limestone est of Arizona. The trees were presum- 
caverns. The stalactite shown in this photo- ably carried to this location by an ancient 
graph is called the Registry. It is in the End- river. Their wood was gradually replaced by 
less Caverns, situated near New Market, in the silica, which, combined with iron, gives the 
Shenandoah Valley of Virginia. Ewing Galloway wood its coloring. De Cou, from Ewing Galloway 






4 
BOVE is pictured Devil’s Tower, situated in 
the northeastern part of Wyoming. It is a 

temarkable formation of igneous rock, that is, 

tock formed by the cooling of a molten mass. 
t rises 1,200 feet from the level plain which sur- 
rounds it. Devil’s Tower has been made a United 
tes national monument. Publishers Photo Service 
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Bryce CANYON, in southern Utah, is one of the 
Most beautiful rock formations to be found in 

+ lea Its peaks, cliffs, towers, and columns 
all carved by erosion. They are gorgeous with 
hands colors, and some of them rise as high as two 
ed feet in the air. De Cou, from Ewing Galloway 
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Summer Time in the Insect World 


ONE grasshopper, or locust,, cannot. do much 
harm to crops, put a sWarm of them will 


completely strip d field. ‘The grasshoppers of” 


the Orient arg larger than those in this country. 
and in ancient times armies of, thémt sometimes 
caused farnine in a land. r “i 


A Bumblebee 


Tue dragon fiy has marvelous sight, and its 

wings, although delicate, can propel its 
bright, glistening body through the air at a 
tremendous speed. Thus equipped, it is able 
to destroy many flies, gnats, and mosquitoes. 


HE photographs shown on this page will 

be of interest as additional illustrative 
material in the study of common insects. 
Throughout the year, Lina M. Johns and 
May Averill have contributed stories on 
this subject. The last of the series, “The 
Dragon Fly,” appears elsewhere in the maga- 
zine. The photographs will aid the children 
in the identification of insects observed dur- 
ing the summer months. — Photws by 1. W. Brownell 


ROM leaves or wood fiber, clever hornets con- 

structed this paperlike nest. Hornets belong to 
the bee family, but make no honey. They feed on 
other insects, nectar, and fruit juices. 


oe. 


HERE are some mason 

wasps and the cradle of 
mud that they have built. 
They know instinctively how 
to select the proper material 
for their nests, and how to 
shape the structures. 





HERE are several varieties of the cicada, 

wrongly called locust, in the United States. 
We see here a cicada drying its wings after 
having emerged from its shell. Before this 
change, the cicada, in its larval stage, lived on 
roots in the ground. 


A “Merry” Cricket 


ie IS because of this butterfly’s black and 

yellow stripes and the formation of its hind 

wings that it has been named the tiger swallow: 

tail. Members of this butterfly family can b 

found in almost every part of the world. 
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e cicada, 

-d States. fy DeCou, from Ewing Galloway 

ngs after UARDED from vandal hands, and 
fore this covered by an impressive canopy, 


lived on —& Plymouth Rock rests secure on the 
beach, to remind us for all time of the 
hardy band of Pilgrims who landed here 
in 1620. The attractive little town of 
Plymouth preserves many another me- 
mento of its beginnings. 
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swallow: 
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American redoubt. 





are . 


THE Battie of Bunker Hill, so the histories Pp 
Chitleston Was actually fought on Breed’s Hill, 


ing a. The granite obelisk commemorat- 
event occupies one corner of what was 
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In New England 


ROM June to October of this year, the 

Tercentenary of the Founding of the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony will be celebrated 
throughout Massachusetts, with emphasis on 
the establishment of organized government in 
America by means of the Colony's charter. 
This observance intensifies interest in New 
England, which at all times attracts by its 
patriotic and literary associations and the de- 
lights of its mountains, lakes, and seashore 





Ewing Galloway 

AUL REVERE. a hero to every schoolboy because 
of his famous ride, lived for thirty years in this 
house in North Square, Boston. 
restored to its original appearance. 
skilled gold and silversmith and brass founde:. 


¢ 
go art aes commEE th 


Recently it has been 
Revere was a 







Plate V 
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° . Keystone View Co., Ine 


. RIOR tg’ the Revolution, Faneuil! 
* Hall, Boston, was the scene of town 


I hree Hundred ¥ ears J Meetings in which was debated the ques- 
-% ign of “justifiable, resistance.” Thus it 


gaiyeg the name “The Cradle of Liber- 
ty.” °° At the. right.¢4pwers the Custom- 
house, which dwarf the buildings of old 
Boston. ; 








Underwood & Underwood 

I" BECAME necessary to replace the “rude 

bridge that arched the flood” at Concord, but 

the lines of the old structure have been retained. 

At the far end is Daniel Chester French’s statue 
of the Minute Man. 
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-_ REXHAM TOWER at 
Yale and the group of 
» collegiate Gothic buildings 
from which it rises might 
have been taken bodily from 
Oxford or Cambridge and 
set down in New Haven, so 
faithfully do they follow the 
traditions of English univer- 
sity architecture. 
© Publishers Photo Service 
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HERE are not more than 
half a dozen windmills 
of this kind in New England. 
The one photographed is at 
. . Newport, Rhode Island, 
+ «,. SWhere the nearness of the sea 
*miakes this touch of Holland 
seem especially appropriate. 
_- A3.a poet says, it stands “like 
«+ **'a grim grey sentinel.” 
° Ewing Galloway 
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F EVER there was a “stern and rock-bound coast,” it is at Cape HEN cooking depended on an open fire, fireplaces were built to be 
Elizabeth, near Portland, Maine. Yet a few miles from here, and very practical. This one is at Chimney Point, Vermont, on 
elsewhere along the New England shore, are wide sandy beaches ideal Lake Champlain, in a house that was once an inn. Here Ethan Allen 
for bathing. Keystone View Co., Inc was captured by the British. Keystone View Co., Ine. 
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© Publishers Photo Service 7 
ONE of the finest pieces of sculpture in America is the Shaw Memorial in C BARACtTERrSTIC of White Mountain scenery are heavily 

Boston, the work of Augustus Saint-Gaudens. It faces the State House slopes, tumultuous streams, placid lakes, wide-spreading we 
on Beacon Street and borders the Common. mountain passes or “notches” such as Franconia Notch, shown 


© Publishers Pho 
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Ackoss the street from Longfellow’s Cambridge home is a little park, PEACEFUL to-day is Lexington’s beautiful Green, where on-April 19, 1775 
. and a monument to the poet. As he did long ago, he still seems to were fired the first shots of the Revolution. The stone marks the line of 
enjoy watching the children at their play. Keystone View Co., Inc. the Minute Men. Ry DeCou, from Ewing Galloway 
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[% 1636 John Harvard 

established at Cam- 

bridge the first college lets 
in America, destined to 

become one of the . 
country’s great univer- 
sities. This statue of 
the founder is by Dan- 
iel Chester French. 
© Keystone View Co., Inc. 





















© Publishers Photo Service 
LOOKING far out over Cape Cod Bay and the 

Atlantic, a high tower at Provincetown com- 
ay epg the first landing of the Pilgrims. Be- 
ow is a memorial of the Mayflower Compact. 
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Ewing Galloway 


PRINGFIELD, Massachusetts, has one of the 

most striking Civic Center groups in the United 
States—a campanile or clock tower flanked by the 
public auditorium and the court house. 
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The birthplace of Calvin Coolidge at Plymouth, Vermont, nestles in the foothills of the Green Mountains. It is a typical Vermont farmhouse 
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AN fine summer night, in countless places jn thy New: England states, one UP ON the top of Mt. Washington, where Eskimo wind protectors come in 


might see a happy group around a: ‘camp fire. These are’ Giil Scouts in handy, these boys who have hiked from their New Hampshire camp will 
camp near Greenwich, Connecticut. ° © Publishers Photo Service find plenty of material for “letters home.” © Publishers Photo Service 
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RELIC of the French and Indian Wars is the old block- puis odd structure at Newport, Rhode Island, is the old 


house at Wiscasset, Maine. It was probably built be- stone mill of Longfellow’s “The Skeleton in Armor.’ 
tween 1750 and 1760 © Keystone View Co., Inc. Tradition says it was built by the Norsemen. Ewing Gallow 








Seine Sm ' - - ‘© Publishers Photo Sem” 
SINCE the great floods in Vermont, many picturesque covered bridges Carrass Miles Standish, who played so important a part in the Piywon! 

have been replaced by more modern and practical structures. The one Colony, lived in this cottage (largely rebuilt) at South Duxbury. At 
shown, in the upper Connecticut River valley, has a very beautiful setting. left is the tall Standish Monument. 
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Modern Design in Portraits 


By JESSIE TODD AND ANN VAN NICE 


University Elementary School, University of Chicago 


O-DAY, more than ever before in the history of art edu- 
cation, teachers are looking for opportunities to teach 
design. Many magazine covers show faces in design. 
The children, from seeing such covers, become inter- 

ested in the subject. The teacher can use this interest in help- 
jing the children to see and make designs. 

We followed such a plan with our pupils. They drew faces 
in design. Often they made such fine lines and filled in so 
few spaces that the results had almost no design quality. The 
teachers drew the children’s designs on paper and on the black- 
board, making wider lines and filling in the spaces. The re- 
sults showed a pattern of dark and light. As the children 
learned to fill in the spaces in drawings, their work gradually 
improved and showed originality in design. 





Many adults cannot appreciate modern paintings because 
they are looking for something which resembles a photograph. 
They do not see the strong design quality in the paintings. To 
enjoy modern art, an appreciation of this quality is more im- 
portant than an appreciation of naturalistic drawing. 

Below are shown ways in which modern design may be used 
in portraits. In keeping with the design quality of the faces, 
designs have been introduced into the background. The draw- 
ing at the left in the top row has a suggestion of design in the 
smoke from the Indian’s pipe, while the one at the right shows 
a design of cactus plants. In the bottom row, leaf designs 
are shown at the left, a broad design in the center, and an 
interesting use of lines at the right. In contrast, the center 
drawing in the top row has little design quality. 























Secrets Unearthed in a Deserted Pueblo 


Curator of Education, Kent Scientific Museum, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


IGGING in the earth for the purpose 
of uncovering the homes of people 
who lived centuries ago is as inter- 
esting as trying to uncover pirate 

Scientists are finding the homes and 


gold, 
burial places of people who lived long ago, 
and through the work of these scientists we 
know more each year about early civiliza- 


tions. While some excavators are unearth- 
ing strange things in foreign lands, others 
are working here at home trying to piece to- 
gether the story of the people who lived in 
our own country many years ago. The state 
of New Mexico is one of the most fruitful 
places in the country for the study of the 
ancient Indians of our land. 

There are in northwestern New Mexico 
ruins of many pueblos which were deserted 
at about the time the Spaniards arrived in 
1540. The buildings have fallen in and have 
become covered with dirt washed down the 
hillsides by thousands of rainstorras. To- 
day those areas look more like ordinary hill- 
sides strewn with irregular stones than like 
the places where hundreds of people once 
lived. A person who has never been taught 
how to recognize such a ruin might walk 
across one and never dream that a buried 
village lay beneath his feet. 

During the summer of 1928 a group. :of 
scientists and students went to the country 


of the Jemez Indians of New Mexico* for the;*. the: hillside from above. 


purpose of opening up one of those deserted 
pueblos. The one they chose for their study 


is called “Un Shagi” by the Jemez Indians,,.thrée circular 


who live in a pueblo eighteen miles farthér, 
down the valley. The Jemez Ijdians did rat’ 
know just how long ago their aneestors’ ‘Ttved 
here. Un Shagi means “The Plate’ ‘Where 
the Juniper Grows. 

The ruins of Un Shagi were about six 
hundred feet above the Jemez River. The 
river flows through the beautiful San Diego 
Canyon, whose walls at this place rise to a 
height of 1,500 feet. Close examination of 
a portion of the hillside above the river re- 
vealed bits of broken pottery lying about al- 
most everywhere. There were also many 
carved chips of obsidian, or volcanic black 











Indians Clearing Away Stones at Un Shagi 
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An Untouched Pueblo Ruin 


glass. These fragments. were proof that peo- 
ple had onte lived there. 

To experienced eyes, further proof that 
this was the site of an ancient pueblo lay in 
the fact that there,. ~were remnants of walls 
which ‘had fallen J in and were partially cov- 
erdd: with earth that had been washed down 
There were level 
areas between the lines of rocks, indicating 
plazas or public squares, and there were 
depressions indicating the 
ocation of three kivas, or underground cere- 
monial rooms. 

After the entire party was convinced that 
this spot was the ruins of an ancient village, 
the actual work of excavation began. The 
Jemez Indians did the heavier digging and 
carried away the stones. They were anxious 
to see what the white people might find in 
this abandoned home of their ancestors. 
The party was divided into crews, so that the 
excavating could be carried on in several 
places at once. Some busied themselves in 
removing the piles of stones that marked 
the place where the walls of the pueblo had 
fallen in. Others went to the lower sides of 
the plazas to dig in the great refuse heaps 
which had been formed as the inhabitants 
had cleaned out their village from time to 
time. 

The diggers in the dump heaps speedily 
brought many interesting things to light. 
There were thousands of bits of pottery and 
broken pieces of bones and arrowheads, 
which had been swept out of the village 
many years ago. 

Most interesting of all were the skeletons 
of the Indians who had been buried there. 
It had been the custom to bury the dead in 
the refuse heaps at the edge of the pueblo. 
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The skeletons were in a position much like 
that of a person who lies down and they 
draws up his knees as close as possible tp 
his chin. The graves were never marked 
and apparently were soon forgotten. The 
bones were remarkably well preserved when 
one took into consideration the several cep. 
turies they must have lain there. The teeth, 
which were also well preserved, were not s 
long as those of the average American of § | 
to-day. The Indians ate coarse food which | | 
contained much sand, blown into it by the 
wind. The sand polished and ground dow 
their teeth until it almost seemed that they 
must have been filed off. Toothbrushes were 
not necessary in those days, and this is aly 
the case with the Jemez Indians of to-day. 
Sand still blows into their food, with the re. 
sult that their teeth are polished in a way 
that no toothbrush could polish them. 

No jewelry or ornaments were found with 
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the skeletons. All signs of clothing had dis} " 
appeared except a few fragments of fabricf ’ 
and strings. Probably the people grew co-— ° 
ton and knew how to weave. They maf ” 
have dressed in the skins of animals, as other ql 
Indians did. 

With a number of the skeletons large brok- y 
en bowls were found. This strange custom : 
of breaking a bowl over the dead at the time . 
of burial was a common one, and is practice . 
even to-day by some of the Indians of the , 
Southwest. A bowl was believed to haveif . 
spirit living in it. By breaking it at the— ” 
grave, its spirit was supposed to be freed. qu 

The crews working among the stone pile a 
where the rooms had fallen in also foun fo 
interesting things. The first step was tor fa 
move the loose stones from the surface, afte to 
which a hole was dug with pick and shove. 

As the hole was made larger, the digget no 
came to the wall of a room on the grout = 
floor of the building. do 

The walls were plastered with adobe, a fin 
were smooth like those of a modern hom® };, 
When one wall had been found, the rocks af... 
earth were cleared out until all four wi tin 
were exposed. The crew worked down uit Yes 

(Continued on page 67) con 
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San Diego Canyon, Near Un Shagi 
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Ludwig van Beethoven 


By REBECCA DEMING MOORE 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY MABEL BETSY HILL 


N THE year 1770, when Mozart, the 

wonder child of music, was fourteen 

years old, a son, Ludwig, was born to 

Maria and Johann van Beethoven in 
the town of Bonn, in Germany. The baby’s 
grandfather was a musician, and his father 
was a singer at the court of the Elector of 
Cologne. The Beethovens had come origin- 
ally from Holland, and the boy grew up to 
be proud of his Dutch ancestry. 

Ludwig’s childhood was far from happy. 
His father was rough and abusive. He was 
fond of drinking and was rarely sober. With 
his salary and the fees from his music pu- 
pils, he might have kept his family in com- 
fort, but they were often in want. Maria 
van Beethoven made the best of matters and 
managed to keep her good temper and be 
lively and amiable in the wretched home 
that her husband provided. She was a good 
mother, but she was too busy with the 
younger children to have much time for her 
gifted son; however, Beethoven always re- 
membered his mother’s tenderness and pa- 
tience with him. 

One day the father had discovered four- 
year-old Ludwig picking out tunes on the 
pianoforte with so much ability that he de- 
termined to make of his son a child wonder 
like Mozart, and set to work at once to teach 
him. 

Mozart was given loving encouragement 
in learning to play; the boy Beethoven ac- 
quired his training to the accompaniment of 
cuffs and kicks. Mozart’s father had de- 
voted himself to his son’s musical education 
for the child’s own good; but Beethoven’s 
father saw in his son’s talent only the chance 
to make more money for himself. 

If Ludwig’s father did 
not furnish him with a 
comfortable home and 
clothes fit to wear, he did — 
find music teachers for 
him. One of them was ——, 
excellent, and by the a. 


time the boy was eleven es 


years old, he was giving 
‘oncerts in public. He 
also written three 
plano sonatas which 
been published. 

Young Ludwig studied 
music with enthusiasm. 
He learned to play the 
organ, and was made as- 
‘stant to the court or- 
anist, At thirteen 
years of age, as a mem- 
} of the Elector’s 
Pera staff, he played for 


rehearsals, although he 











Beethoven longed to visit Vienna, then 
the musical center of the world. When he 
was seventeen years old, it was arranged 
that he should play there before Mozart, but 
that famous young composer did not take 
much interest in the show piece that 
Beethoven played for him. Disappointed, 
the boy asked if he might not improvise. 
Mozart listened, then turned to those who 
were near him and said, “Watch that lad. 
He will make a noise in the world some day.” 

Beethoven’s stay in Vienna was cut short 
by the death of his mother. If it had not 
been for a few friendships, his life for the 
next few years would have been very un- 
happy. Fortunately the lonely young man 
made the acquaintance of the von Breuning 
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Young Ludwig Studied Music with Enthusiasm 


family, who became his lifelong friends. He 
gave music lessons to the youngest girl and 
boy. In the von Breuning home he learned 
many things, among which were the delights 
of good reading. His father had kept him 
practicing so steadily that his regular school- 
ing had been neglected. 

Through the von Breunings, Beethoven 
met Count Waldstein, a wealthy nobleman 
who took a great interest in the young musi- 
cian and was able to get him a place as viola 
player in an orchestra in Bonn. It was for 
this friend and patron that Beethoven later 
wrote the Waldstein Sonata. 

Beethoven did not remain in Bonn. He 
went again to Vienna and studied composi- 
tion with Haydn and with others. Here in 
Vienna he made a great place for himself. 
He played frequently in public and he wrote 
constantly. He found time to wander in the 
country too, for he loved birds and flowers 
and all the beauties of out of doors. 

He had a number of friends, many of 
whom were very wealthy and _ influential 
people. They were loyal to him in spite of 
his strange way of behaving. He cared 
nothing for titles or rank, and his manner of 
showing his independence often made him 
appear very rude indeed. One day when he 
was out walking with Goethe, they met the 
king. Goethe made a polite bow, but 
Beethoven strode by without removing his 
hat. He would fly into a fit of rage at re- 
hearsals, and would sometimes call his as- 
sociates and friends harsh names, but he was 
never guilty of doing a mean or dishonorable 
act. 

Beethoven had many reasons for being un- 
happy. One of these was an affliction of 
the worst sort that could 
befall a musician. When 
he was still a young man, 
he began to grow deaf. 
He kept on _ writing 
music, however, though 
he could hear it only in 
° his mind. His Mass in 

D and Ninth Symphony, 
two of the greatest mas- 
terpieces in the world, 
were written when he 
was totally deaf. Ata 
performance of _ the 
Ninth Symphony, he was 
not able to hear the 
tremendous applause 
that greeted it; one of 
the soloists had to turn 
him around so that he 
could see the people wild- 
ly clapping and waving 
their arms. 
(Continued on page 58) 
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Working Processes in a Transportation Unit 


N TWO preceding articles a unit of work 
in transportation as carried to comple- 
tion by a group of fifth- and sixth-grade 
children was described and the organi- 
zation of school subjects was explained. 
Such a unit of work contains many projects 
which can be carried out in different ways, 
by the use of various mediums. The work- 
ing processes of some of these projects are 
described below. 
Wall hangings— 

Unbleached muslin was cut the right 
length to fit the space allowed for the hang- 
ings. It was then washed and pressed. The 
borders of the hangings and the spacing of 
the designs were planned. The children 
drew pictures of the topics in which they 
were interested, and when each picture was 
finished it was transferred to the muslin by 
the use of carbon paper. Then the designs 
were painted on the cloth with opaque water 
colors. 

In one wall hanging a Viking ship was 
used as a leading motive, and a sailor and 
tub were placed in other spaces as subordi- 
nate figures. In another, a high-stepping 
horse harnessed to a two-wheeled cart was 
used in conjunction with a jinrikisha. All 
of the wall hangings were brightly colored 
and helped to decorate bare wall spaces in 
the schoolrooms. The children took great 
pains with their work and were very proud 
of the results. Their interest led them to 
make wall hangings for their own homes. 
Plaques— 

Some of the children, during their study 
of airships, balloons, boats, engines, and so 
on, wanted to make clay models of them. 
The teacher suggested that instead they 
make plaques from plaster of paris, showing 
some of these means of transportation. 

First a clay model was made for a mold. 
Each child drew a pencil or charcoal sketch 
of the object he wanted to model. The 
teacher and pupils discussed the pictures, 
pointing out the center of interest in each. 
Next strips of basswood were placed on the 
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A Group at Work on Their Boats 


modeling board to make a frame, and the 
frame was filled almost half full of clay. 
The picture was then traced on the clay. 
Some of the children dug out the back- 
ground, others dug out the pictures. After 
this was done, and the surface nicely 
smoothed, the frame was well soaped and 
filled with plaster of paris. 

To mix the plaster of paris for pouring, 
about a quart of water was put into a bowl, 
and the plaster of paris was added by sift- 
ing it through the fingers until a little dry 
mound of it appeared above the water. The 
mixture was stirred with a spoon, and when 
it began to pull, it was poured at once. It 
set quickly. The frame was then loosened 
and the clay was removed from the plaster 
cast. 

Next the casts were tinted a soft sepia. 
The shade was produced by mixing some dry 
brown mineral pigment with floor wax. 
Cords were run through holes which had 
been drilled near the tops of the plaques so 
that they could be hung on the walls. The 
children made fifteen of these plaques. 
Boats— 

The pupils studied the parts of the boats 
which they wished to make before starting to 
construct them. They drew plans for the 
proposed models, indicating the size of the 
boats, the parts, and all of the needed ma- 


Pupils Made Plaster-of-Paris Plaques Showing Different Means of Transportation 
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terial. If the plans were approved, they 
were allowed to select the lumber and start 
work on the hull. The boats were made oj 
basswood and pine. The hulls for the larger 
boats were generally made from two 2-by.4. 
inch pieces of wood 18 inches long, glued to. 
gether. These were gouged out and smoothed 
down with spokeshaves and planes. Keel 
were made of galvanized tin, often soldered 
to make them heavy enough to keep the boat 
upright. The decks, masts, and so on, were 
carefully constructed. 

The model of “Old Ironsides” needed many 
sails. They were cut out of unbleached mus. 
lin and shellacked. Eyelets through whieh 
wires could be run to fasten the sails to the 
mast were inserted along one edge of each 
of them. The Viking and Saxon boats had 
gaily painted sails and sides covered with 
shields made of painted tin. The oars of the 
Viking, Roman, and Greek boats were care- 
fully whittled from wood and inserted in the 
sides of the boats. The construction of all 
of the boats required much care and patience, 
but never once was any child satisfied with 
mediocre work. 

On the model of the “Leviathan” wer 
shown its many decks, three smokestacks, 
and twin propellers. The railings were made 
of match sticks and short nails fastened toa 
shellacked cord. 

The submarine model was made with fins 
and a rubber-band motor, so as to make il 
submerge. The speed-boat and_ sailboat 
models were also equipped with motors. Tv 
make the raft, small branches were sawed 
about fifteen inches long and fastened te 
gether with raffia. 

After a boat was finished it was carefull) 
sandpapered and given its first coat of flat 
white paint or of stain. Then it was agai! 
lightly sandpapered and a second coat 0 
enamel or shellac was applied. 

The pupil who constructed the lighthous 
attempted first to make it of clay brick 
but he could not make them stick together 

(Continued on page 71) 
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Embroidered Canvas Purses 


By MARY B. GRUBB 


HE purses illustrated on _ this 

page may be embroidered on 

cross-stitch canvas with woolen 

yarn or raflia. The materials 
required for the purse shown in the left 
column are: a piece of canvas 15 by 11 
inches (five meshes to a half inch); a 
crewel or a raffia needle; brown, tan, 
orange, and turquoise blue woolen em- 
broidery yarn; a piece of silk or sateen 
for the lining; and a flexible lightweight 
pasteboard, 814 by 12%% inches, for an 
interlining. 

On a full-sized manila paper pattern 
of the purse, draw the design and color it. 
Cut the canvas, and draw a line parallel 
with and one inch from each edge of it. 
Locate the dotted lines. (See Figure I.) 
With carbon paper, transfer the design 
to the canvas, keeping the horizontal 
lines of the design parallel with the 
threads of the canvas. 

Stretch the canvas on a wooden or a 
heavy pasteboard frame, and hold it in 
place with thumb tacks or basting 
stitches. The blue stripes on the canvas 














The Colors of This Wool Embroidery Are 
Tan, Brown, and Turquoise Blue 





An Embroidered Purse, Open 


are guides in embroidering the design. 
(See Figure V, showing a floral design 
on canvas.) 

Figure II shows the simple straight- 
line design which was embroidered on the 
purse, and covered the two four-and-one- 


half-inch sections. (See Figure I.) 
Figure IV shows the detail of the 
stitches. In the central portion of the 


design and in the four-inch section of the 
purse the stitches cross from one blue 
thread of the canvas to the next. When 
the embroidery is completed, remove the 
canvas from the frame and press it on 
the wrong side. 

Turn back the one-inch edges of the 
canvas, leaving one row of mesh spaces 
around the border. With woolen yarn 


the color of the border, whip over the 
folded edges of the purse. 

Baste the interlining in place. Turn 
in the edges of the silk lining and over- 
hand it to the purse near the edges. 

Fold up the four-inch section of the 
purse. Pin it carefully in place to form 
an envelope. Sew the sides together with 
overhand stitches. Add a snap fastener. 

The photograph at the top of the page 
shows a purse embroidered with raffia in 
brown and natural color. In the right 
column is shown another purse em- 
broidered with raffia. It is smaller than 
the first purse described. Figure VI 
shows the detail of the center portion. 

Red raffia was used for the squares, 
the floral part of the corner design 
(Figure III), and the stitches over the 
edges of the purse. 

The leaves of the design are green, and 
the remainder of the purse is natural 
color. The centers of the flowers are 
black French knots. 

Figure V suggests a background with 
a slight variation in the stitches. 








Red, Green, Black, and Natural-colored 
Raffa Were Used Here 
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DECORATIONS BY WILLARD W. 


CE CREAM, when made with a milk or 
cream foundation, is a nutritious food. 
It is often given to a person when 
heavier foods cannot be digested. 

Ice-cream mixtures vary. The simplest 
kind of ice cream is made of cream, sugar, 
and flavoring. Another kind has a custard 
foundation, which consists of eggs, sugar, 
milk, and flavoring. 

A good recipe for vanilla ice cream was 
given in the February 1928 issue of NORMAL 
INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS. Use 
this recipe to make chocolate ice cream also, 


Put the eggs into cold water in the bottom 
part of a double boiler. Cover them and let 
them come slowly to the boiling point. Then 
remove the boiler from the stove and let the 
eggs stand, covered, twenty minutes. Drain 
the water from them and let them stand 
awhile in cold water. Remove the shells. 

While the eggs are cooking, wash the as- 
paragus. Cut the tough ends from the 
stalks. Cut the stalks in pieces about one 
inch long, put them into a saucepan contain- 
ing boiling water, and put on the cover. 
Add one tablespoon of salt after the aspara- 


GEARHART 


Fruit Cup 
(Twenty portions of one-third cup each) 


Recipe 


2 pineapples, or 2 cans pineapple 
(grated or sliced) 
2 quarts strawberries 
% cup sugar 
6 bananas 
Utensils Needed 
1 paring knife 
1 six-quart bowl 
1 strainer 
1 measuring cup 
1 tablespoon 
1 can opener 


Peel the pineapples and cut them in small 


adding melted chocolate just before the cus- gus has been cooking about five minutes. pieces. Wash and hull the strawberries, 
tard is cooked. Fruit ice cream is made by Cook the asparagus until it is soft; it will Add them to the pineapples, then add the 
adding to plain ice cream crushed fruit which take about fifteen minutes. Drain the water sugar. Peel the bananas, scrape them, and 


has been sweetened and allowed to stand 
for an hour or more. To give the richest 
flavor to fruit ice cream, the fruit should be 
very ripe. The juice only of seedy fruits 
should be used. 

Following are the recipes for the June 
school lunch menus. 


CREAMED ASPARAGUS AND Eccs 
(Twenty portions of three-fourths cup each) 


Recipe 
20 eggs 
2 large bunches asparagus 
1% tablespoons salt 
1% cups butter 
1% cups flour 


from the asparagus. 

Make a white sauce in a double boiler: 
Melt the butter, stir in the flour, and add the 
milk gradually. Cook the sauce until it has 
thickened and there is no taste of flour. Add 
the remainder of the salt, the pepper, and 
the drained asparagus. Cut the eggs in 
eighths and add them. Reheat the product. 


STRAWBERRIES 


Twenty portions of one-half cup each will require 
3 quarts of strawberries and % cup of sugar. To 
wash the berries, put one quart of them at a time 
into a strainer and run cold water through them. 
Remove the hulls and put the berries into a bowl. 
Sprinkle about one third of the sugar over them. 


slice them into the bowl of fruit. 
the banana slices are covered with fruit 
juice, in order to keep them from becoming 
discolored. 
sugar is necessary. 










See that 


If canned pineapple is used, no 


CREAM OF ONION Soup 
(Twenty portions of three-fourths cup each) 
Recipe 
2 pounds soup meat and bone 
10 large onions 
1% tablespoons salt 
1% cups butter 
1% cups flour 
2% quarts milk 
A few dashes pepper 
















2% quarts milk a oo pe _ each = — Utensils Needed 
A few dashes pepper iar 7 pg stand about a ha our before paring knife 
Utensils Needed THICK VEGETABLE SouP 1 six-quart saucepan and cover 
1 four-quart double boiler 3 1 quart measure } 
1 bowl (Twenty portions of one cup each) 1 tablespoon 
1 dish pan “ 1 six-quart double boiler } 
1 paring knife Recipe 1 measuring cup I 
1 six-quart saucepan and cover 2 pounds lean beef 1 strainer 
1 tablespoon 1 quart tomatoes (Continued on page 63) 
1 measuring cup 6 ee nee g 
3 pounds e¢ ts 
1 tablespoon colery salt . 
2 tablespoons salt ibe ec, ee, Tit. aaa t 
\ A few dashes pepper 
6 large potatoes ; 
\ 1 No. 2 can lima beans é 
: \ Utensils Needed , 
Creamed Asparagus and Eggs \ S enact susaseee (ream of Onion Soup { 
: 1 six- ‘t sauce > , 
Rolls or Sandwiches . ——_| ~ Rolls 
, \ 1 can opener —_— x 
Strawberries _ \ 1 tablespoon Egg Timbales sal h 
. Milk \ Have about three quarts of water boiling a and ee U 
\ In a saucepan. Wipe the meat with a damp Cheese Sauce t 
a N) §6©«. cloth, and cut it in half-inch cubes. Open ; 
) the can of tomatoes. Put the meat and to- Mexican Cabbage 0 
; N matoes into the boiling water. Peel the f 
Thick Vegetable Soup N) onions and cut them in small pieces. Add Salmon Salad C 
Rol I, or Sandwiches \ them. Wash and peel the carrots, cut them Strawberry Charlotte 4 
F ; (y 6. In small pieces, and add them. Add the cel- ‘ 
ruit p N= ery salt, salt, and pepper, and put the cover " 
ial Mil k \ on the saucepan. Let the soup cook about a ‘ 
\ half hour. Peel the potatoes, cut them in d 
\ small pieces, and add them to the soup. e 
) Cook the soup about a half hour longer. b 
Taste; add more seasoning if needed. Open d 
the can of lima beans, add them, and cook b 





the soup a few minutes more. 
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A Project Assembly for 
“Patriots’ Day” 


By Irene T. Ricker 


ROBABLY no state or national holiday 
more appeals to the younger pupils than 
Patriots’ Day. Probably no patriot ever 
placed in history had so short a record as 
Paul Revere. A wild night’s ride, spurred 
on by the desperate need of his country, a 
thrilling twenty-four hours,—and therein 
lies the tale of Paul Revere! Hence, Patri- 
ots’ Day brings annual delight to children, 
but strikes terror to the heart of the teacher 
who must prepare an assembly appropriate 
to the day, and yet original to some degree. 
The stories of Paul Revere’s ride are 
taught in the lower grades. Consequently, 
retelling the story too often tends to lessen 
its effect by the time pupils have reached 
junior high school age. Thus we find we 
must resort to our imaginations if we wish 
to keep alight the spirit of patriotism and 
high, white courage of this young hero. 
Alert students in English or social science 
classes would find it interesting to combine 
business and pleasure by helping you out in 
your assembly plans, and yet do a profitable 
piece of work. It would be an interesting 
project, and one which would turn them to 
searching, voluntarily, the pages of history 
and literature. It would help, also, to show 
them that the courage of Paul Revere had 
come down to him through the centuries, 
and that perhaps the Paul Reveres of the 
future are sitting right beside them in class 
‘day! The pupils, both on the program 
and in the audience, will certainly get a 
glimpse of the fact that the fate of nations 
has often hung by slender threads, and has 
usually been saved by the splendid, unhesi- 
lating courage of patriots. 
he assignment can be made from a choice 
of several angles. The class can be told to 
find the greatest hero of each different age. 
Or each member of the class can be assigned 
4 different country, and told to discover the 
most beloved hero of its history. The result 
= an astonishing collection of poems 
‘ ee which to choose. Then the 
diate as lem of the class becomes one of 
on. They will want them all! But 
y allowing literary value or merits of ren- 
ae to be deciding factors, the result will 
4 program of reasonable length. 
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Some numbers will, perforce, take the 
form of original compositions, since poets 
did not always record heroic deeds with en- 
gaging enough simplicity to be used on a 
program. Some numbers must be taken 
from the bald, unadorned pages of history; 
and in such a case, the pupil must show his 
skill at creating the inspiration out of his 
handling English words as tools. 

The choice of heroes suggested in the fol- 
lowing program was made by a class who be- 
came so interested in the study of heroism in 
the abstract, that they decided not to limit 
themselves to countries. Instead, they chose 
types of courage which seemed to prove that 
heroism crops up in unexpected corners, 
among all people,—not alone in famous 
statesmen and soldiers, but found alike in 
the souls of men and women, boys and girls, 
Americans, and Europeans, everywhere. 

The plan was to have the stage represent 
a study room of a home of to-day. A Little 
School Girl enters with her arms full of 
books, drops them on a study table, and, after 
a brief soliloquy sits down to study home 
work. She chooses first her favorite subject, 

-history. She chatters about the historical 
characters, showing that they are real, live 
people to her. At last she falls asleep, with 
her head on the pile of books. 

In her dream she is startled by a Revolu- 
tionary Patriot, who assures the Little Girl 
that every nation and age has its heroes, and 
promises her the story of how each saved his 
nation at some crisis in its history. 

Then from behind a screen or the folds 
of the flag, he ushers in the Heroes of Other 
Times, one by one, each in costume. As each 
one enters, he is introduced by the Patriot 
with a formal bow. 

Each tells his story, and at its completion, 
takes his place in an informal grouping in 
the background, where he listens to other 
heroes. As the stage fills up with the gay 
costumes, the scene grows constantly more 
effective, until the modern atmosphere of a 
study room merges into the illusion of a Hall 
of Fame! Since most of our schools present 
audiences of mixed nationalities, it is inter- 
esting to see how proud they are, when a 
hero from their own land is given a place on 
the program. And it is almost amusing to 
see how our own staunch little Americans 
are startled to find out how great are the 
heroes of other countries. 








































The plan is adjustable to the abilities of 
your classes, or the needs of your program. 
It will afford an opportunity to motivate the 
work of your class and yet at the same time 
provide a welcome change for a Patriots’ 
Day Assembly. It will make the pages of 
history seem more alive, and open the eyes 
of the pupils to the potential heroes of every- 
day life. 


THE PROGRAM 
Setting—A living room cf to-day. Study 
table and chair for Little School Girl at left 
front. The characters may enter from rear of 
stage at right, from behind an ordinary screen, 
or the screen may unfold into a book represent- 
ing the characters stepping out from pages of 
history; or the large school flag may be so placed 
that the characters appear to emerge from its 
folds. 
CHARACTERS 
LITTLE SCHOOL GIRL—School costume of to- 
day 
A REVOLUTIONARY PATRIOT—Costume of Paul 
Revere 
OTHER CHARACTERS (according to your choice) 
The following names and list of selections are 
suggestive only. 
Horatius—(a Roman lad)—‘“Horatius at 
the Bridge” 
French Peasant Girl—‘Joan of Are” 
Swiss Girl—‘“Legend of Bregenz” 
Girl of the Revolution—“Emily Geiger” 
Italian Patriot—“Story of Garibaldi” 
Civil War Lass—“Story of Grandmother 
Lee” 
World War Soldier—‘“They Shall not Pass!” 


LITTLE SCHOOL GIRL (entering with arm full of 
books )— 
That is my home work! Just look at that pile! 
English and history! It truly would seem 
As if they would want to,—just once in a 
while,— 
Give us a moment to think and to dream. 


First, I’ll—choose—um-m——history! For 
that comes, you see, 
The first; in the morning on Monday. And 
then 
I think that I like it the best; for to me 
It seems just like stories about those great 
men! 


And sometimes I play that I was right there 
And lived just next door to George Wash- 
ington! 
Or I was a sister to young Paul Revere, 
And cleaned all those lanterns, and thought 
it was fun! 




















































I wonder about those who lived long ago 
Before they wrote books, or wielded the pen, 
If they ever studied hard, as we do now! 
They couldn’t, for they never had such great 
men. 


There never was hero like our Washington! 
Though he rode not on charger an carried 
no spear! 
And what could they talk about on Patriots’ 
Day 
Before they had heard of our young Paul 
Revere? 


I wish I could talk with some little girls, now, 
Who lived back—oh—two thousand years! 
What an age! 
I wonder if they couldn’t tell me, somehow, 
Whom they liked the best on their hist’ry 
page. 
(Leans head sleepily on pile of books.) 
(Enter Patriot, behind 
fold of flag or screen.) 
REVOLUTIONARY PATRIOT— 
Listen, my child, and you shall hear 
Of patriot deeds from far and near. 
You shall find that each age has its patriot 
band. 
You shall find in each nation that some can 
stand 
Forth from the crowd of Common Man 
And claim his place among heroes grand,— 
Each as great in his nation’s heart, 
Each as famed on his history’s page, 
Each held by his people in memory as dear 
As our Minute Men and Paul Revere! 


Revolutionary from 


(He steps aside, and ushers in from flag or 
sereen each character who is to take part in the 
program. After all have given their selections, 
he again addresses the School Girl.) 

A patriot is he, who, when a lad, 

Learned both to work and to play the game; 

Learned to think quickly, and learned to be 

true; 
Learned to care more for fair play than for 
fame! 


Learned to do right when the doing was hard; 
Learned to consider the good of all; 

Learned to place selfish interests last; 
Learned to respond to the needy’s call! 


He revered the flag of his native land. 
To him ’twas an emblem of principle grand! 
He worked for it with hands that would dare 
and would do; 
He spoke for it with lips that were loyal 
and true; 


He thought for it with brain that was healthy 
and strong; 
He watched o’er it with eyes that knew 
right from wrong; 
He would fight for it, if need be—die, if he 
must— 
But never allow it to trail in the dust! 


Long live they in memory! 
ne’er fade! 
Patriots like these our hist’ry have made. 


Their pictures 
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Final Test on the United States 
By Ruth M. Kellogg 
PART I—CREDITS 20 


ILL in the blanks in the following 

sentences. 

1. The large water boundaries of the 
United States are ————— on the east, 


on the west, — 
on the south. 
2. Its land boundaries are —————— on 
the north and on the south. 
3. The area of the United States is ap- 
proximately (square miles). 
4. The population of the United States 
is approximately —— (figures). 
5. The cost line is comparatively 





on the north, 
and 








6. Two peninsulas on the south are 
and —— 

7. The chief highlands of the United 
States are and 





8. The lowland section is in the 
part. 
9. The desert or arid section 
states of - and 
10. The largest river system is ‘ 
11. The United States is located in the 
— zone, and its climate is approxi- 
mately —————. 
12. The heaviest rainfall and the corre- 
sponding densest population are found in the 
section. 


is in the 








PART II—CREDITsS 5 
Answer True or False for each of the fol- 
lowing sentences. 

1. Guam is chiefly important as a coal- 
ing station. , 

2. The chief industries of Alaska 
salmon fishing and gold mining. 

3. Coconut oil, raw sugar, and hemp are 
imported by the United States from the 
Philippine Islands. 

4. The chief city of Hawaii is Manila. 


are 


5. Tropical fruits, coffee, tobacco, and 
sugar cane are the chief products of Porto 
Rico. 





ParT III—CreEpits 10 


Underscore the word in each of the follow- 

ing sentences which makes the sentence true. 

1. The New England states are chiefly 
engaged in (mining—manufacturing—agri- 
culture). 

2. Most of the trees of the New England 
states are used in the production of (sugar 
—paper—furniture). 

3. The chief marble centers of the New 
England states are (Proctor—Springfield— 
Providence—Rutland). 

4. The chief industry of New Jersey is 
(market gardening—fishing—grazing). 
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5. New York is the (first 
in the world in size. 

6. Oyster fishing is carried on extep. 
sively in the (Gulf of Mcxico—Chesapeake 
Bay—Great Lakes). 

7. The turpentine forests are found iy 
the (South Atlantic—North Central States), 

8. Irrigation and dry farming are ear. 
ried on extensively in the (Middle Atlantic— 
plateau) states. 





second) city 


























9. Railroads crossing the continents from 
east to west are called (overland—trans. 
continental). 

10. Tropical fruits are raised in large ) 
quantities in (Washington—Oregon—Cal- 
ifornia). : 

Part IV—CREDITS 15 

After each product in the following list 
write the name of the state which produces 
it in the largest quantities. 

1. Wheat ———— 9. Petroleum 

2. Corn ——— 10. Gold 

3. Cane sugar———— 11. Wool 

4. Cattle ——_—_——_ 12. Maple syrup and & ( 
5. Cotten ——____ sugar ‘ 
6. Coal — 13. Salt 

7. Iron ore ———— 14. Sheep 

8. Copper ——_—— 15. Tobacco ——— 

States to be used—Kentucky, Vermont, 
Michigan, California, Oklahoma, Kansas, 
Iowa, Louisiana, Minnesota, Texas, Wy- 
oming, Arizona, Pennsylvania, Idaho. 





PART V—CREDITS 15 

Below is given a list of places of interest 
in the United States. Write after each 2 
brief, explanatory statement. 
Great Salt Lake 
The Golden Gate 
Yellowstone National Park 
Delaware Water Gap 
Grand Canyon 
Dismal Swamp 
Natural Bridge 
Twin Cities 
Mt. Vernon 
10. Niagara Falls 
11. Harvard University 
12. Erie Barge Canal 
13. Mt. Mitchell 
14. West Point — 
15. Great Basin 
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PART VI—CREDITs 10 


Write after each city in the following lis 
the name of the state of which it is the ca?’ 
tal. 

. Phoenix 

. Columbus 


1 6. Raleigh —— 
2 

8. Austin ———— 

4 

5 


7. Topeka —— 
8. Denver —— 
9. Tallahassee —~ 
10. Augusta —— 


. Bismarck 
5. Olympia ——_—— 
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PART VII—CREDITs 15 


Write after the name of each city in the 
following list, the product for which it is 
most noted. 
































1. Holyoke 6. Detroit 

2, Chicago 7. Paterson 

8. Minneapolis 8. Wilmington 
4, Philadelphia 9. Los Angeles 
5. Galveston 10. Boston 


PART VIII—CREDITs 15 


Place a check at the left of the answer 
which you consider best for each of the fol- 
lowing statements. 

1. The Mississippi River is not so im- 
portant as a route of trade as it might be be- 
cause— 

a) It is not navigable along its entire 
course.’ 

b) It is located in a region where there 
is but little trade. 

c) Transportation by rail is cheaper 
than by water. 

2. The chief reason why the Panama 
Canal is of great importance to the United 
States is because— 

a) The United States stations many of 
her army officers in the Panama 
Canal zone. 

b) It shortens the route between the 
Atlantic and Pacific ports as well as 
between ports on the western coast 
of South’ America and those of east- 
ern Asia. 

c) Valuable food products are im- 
ported from the Panama Canal 
zone. 

3. The Great Basin is an arid region be- 
cause— 

a) The soil is not fertile. 

b) The climate is very hot. 

¢) Rains from both north and south 
are stopped by mountains before 
they reach this region. 

4. New York City is to-day a greater 
commercial center than is San Francisco 
because— 

a) The United States trades more with 
Europe than with Asia. 

b) There is abundant skilled labor on 
the eastern coast. 

¢) There is an increased cost on all 
goods transported from the eastern 
to western coast by rail and then 
shipped to the Orient. 

5. The North Central states form one of 
the finest agricultural regions in the world 

use— 

4) This group of states is near good 
trading centers. 

b) The topography, soil, climate, and 
rainfall are all favorable to agri- 
culture. 

¢) Irrigation is used extensively. 
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A General Comprehension Test for 

the Sixth Grade 

By Everett E. Robie 
CIENTIFIC testing of pupils has a very 
definite place in modern education. No 
attempt is made here to belittle the value of 
any of the so-called standard tests now being 
used extensively in our schools. While the 
accompanying test is not claimed to be 
scientific, it cannot be denied that it is basic. 
Feeling that something of this nature was 
necessary for determining a general average 
in fundamentals for pupils about to enter 
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junior high school, the writer conceived the 
idea of a brief, twenty-minute test, which 
would include in its scope the four funda- 
mental processes in arithmetic, a few mini- 
mum essentials in English, and salient points 
in geography and history. It would seem 
that if a pupil were ready for junior high 
school work, he should answer the majority 
of the questions correctly. 

It is not expected that this test be the only 
deciding factor; but, if possible, standard 
tests should also be given. Although purely 
a school proposition and not a real basis of 
promotion, still it affords any school an ex- 








as syringa, or mock orange, as it is 
sometimes called, is the state flower 
of Idaho. 

The calendar may be sketched free- 
hand on the blackboard. When the out- 
line is complete, fill in the blossoms with 
vertical strokes of white chalk, touching 
them with light yellow at the center. 
The leaves should be colored a yellow- 


SYRINGA 
STATE FLOWER 
OF IDAHO 








A June Blackboard Calendar 


By JOHN T. LEMOS 





green, with blue-green in the shadow 
parts, and dark green for the veins. Color 
the stems of the plant in red-brown, with 
purple in the shadow parts. 

The outside border of the panel and the 
lines for the calendar itself should be made 
some bright color, as light orange or blue. 
Such colors contrast well with those of the 
design and give a pleasing effect. 
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Plans and Activities 


cellent opportunity for comparison, in that 
it is a test in fundamentals for segregating 
groups. In the school in question the Stan- 
ford Achievement and National Intelligence 
Tests were given as the real basis of 
promotion. 


THE TEST 
Possible score—100 
=25 
Value of any 1 question in any 1 group=5 
Time required 20—25 minutes 


Value of 1 group 


Arithmetic 


1) Add 2) Subtract 3) Multiply 4) Divide 


3976 1009 5476 87 V 9583 
4300 239 23 
25 —_— ~~ 
972 
6666 


5) Add 15 to 30; subtract 5 from your re- 
sult; now multiply this result by 10; 
now divide this result by 400. What 
is your final answer? 


English 


Why should we place a period at the 
end of a sentence? 

“T seen him just as he was seen by the 
officer.” (Rewrite the sentence cor- 
rectly, if there is anything wrong with 
it; if you think there is nothing wrong 
with it, do not rewrite it.) 

“Just a few lines to answer your let- 
ter.” (Is this group of words a 
sentence?) 

Why or why not? 

What is the difference between a noun 
and a verb? 


Geography 


1) How many continents make up our 
world? Name them. 

2) In what direction is Europe from us 
(north, south, east, or west) ? 
Of what value are the Suez and Pan- 
ama Canals? 
What is the difference between a sea 
and an ocean? 
Why are rivers found present among 
mountain ranges? 


History 


Why did the Indians make war against 
English colonists? 

What great American became a traitor 
to his country? 

What was George Washington’s great- 
est work for his country? 

Who set the slaves free? 

How many states are there in the 
Union? 


KEY TO THE TEST 


Arithmetic 


15939 
770 
125,948 


4) 259 
5) 1 


English 
To show that it is the end of the sen- 
tence; or, to complete the statement or 
sentence; or, to make a definite pause 
(or the equivalent in reasoning). 
I saw him just as he was seen by the 
officer. 
No. 
It does not contain a subject or predi- 
cate (or the equivalent in reasoning). 
A noun is the name of a person, place 
or thing, but a verb denotes action (or 
the equivalent in reasoning). 


Geography 


Six—North America, South America, 
Europe, Asia, Africa, and Australia. 
East. 

They save mileage; or, we can go be- 
tween continents instead of having to 
go around them (or the equivalent in 
reasoning). 

A sea is a small ocean (or the equiva- 
lent in reasoning). 

Water runs from the mountain sides 
(or the equivalent in reasoning). 


History 


The colonists treated them unfairly in 
many ways, notably, in driving them 
from their own lands. 

Benedict Arnold. 

He decisively defeated the English; or, 
he kept the states together as first 
president of the United States. 
Abraham Lincoln. 

Forty-eight. 


Study: “Elegy Written in 
a Country Churchyard” 


By Lillie Allen Smith 
“The curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 
The lowing herd winds slowly o’er the lea, 
The ploughman homeward plods his weary way, 
And leaves the world to darkness and to me.” 
S a child I knew and loved this opening 
stanza because its rhythm rolled along 
so evenly and melodiously. Later, when my 
curiosity led me to read the rest of the poem, 
I was somewhat mystified by the melancholy 
tone, but this was quite generally character- 


istic of eighteenth-century English poetry. 


The first three stanzas are descriptive of 
eventide. The author has made even the 
sounds suggest the close of day—the curfew, 
the lowing cattle, the droning beetle, the far- 
away tinkling of the cowbell and the hooting 
of the owl. 


The next four stanzas emphasize the faet 
that the duties and pleasures of life are over 
for those who lie buried in the church. 
yard. 

The greater part of the poem is the ay. 
thor’s meditation concerning the occupants 
of the graves and the talents that might 
have flourished under happier circumstances, 
This portion furnishes a number of oft. 
repeated quotations: 


“Full many a gem of purest ray serene 

The dark unfathom’d caves of ocean bear: 
Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air,” 


“Some mute inglorious Milton here may rest, 
Some Cromwell, guiltless of his country’s 
blood.” 


“Far from the madding crowd’s ignoble 
strife 

Their sober wishes never learned to stray: 

Along the cool sequester’d vale of life 

They kept the noiseless tenour of their way.” 

The memorials in the churchyard ar 
crude and the inscriptions the simplest, yet 
they serve the same purpose as more preter- 
tious monuments. 

Regarding himself as an uninterested ob- 
server would have done, Gray describes his 
own life and closes with an epitaph appre 
priate for his own grave. 


Game: “Our Country’s Call” 
By Lillian Metz 


WO or more countries are represented. 

Two parallel straight lines, fifty or more 
feet long, and five feet apart, are drawn 
the floor or ground. Two or more circles at 
drawn from twenty to sixty feet distant 
from these lines in any direction. Each ci 
cle represents a country. One player stant 
by each circle. He is the ruler of that partie 
ular country. Each of these players 
given a whistle. One or more players at 
catchers. The catcher or catchers may stall 
anywhere ten feet without any line or circle 
The remaining players are divided into # 
many groups as there are countries rr 
resented. These groups stand between the 
lines. Each represents a country market 
off by a circle. 

One or more of the players who stand bY 
the circles blows his whistle. Then the grou 
or groups called by their ruler must run” 
their country or circle. The catcher tries 
catch them before they get home. If th 
reach their country and step wholly with" 
the circle, they are safe. Those caught ™ 
not go home but must return to the lines ™ 
run again. Every ruler gives an even - 
ber of signals. The country or countrie ° 
get all her men home first wins the ga™ 
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are over 
church. 
the av. 
ecupants Out of the Book 
— By Mabelle E. Steele 
oa CHARACTERS 
MoTHER GOOSE Boy BLUE 
Bo PEEP SIMPLE SIMON 
rene Miss MUFFETT ToMMY TITTLEMOUSE 
an bear: § yfistress MARY JACKY AND His FIDDLE 
1 unseen, § KING COLE My Son JOHN 
ert air.” § Darry-DOWN-DILLY JACK-BE-NIMBLE 
Lucy LOCKET PETER, PETER 
may rest, @ Kitty FISHER GIPSY PEDDLERS 
country’s § JACK AND JILI. Hot-Cross-BUNS MAN 
ToMMY TUCKER MAN IN THE MOON 
Jack HORNER WEE WILLIE WINKIE 
 fignoble MARY AND HER LAMB 
Scene—An outdoor scene with a stone wall in 
to stray: the background. (Our “stone wall” was made 
life of large building blocks from the kindergarten, 
‘ , | covered with crepe paper representing a stone 
Cir way. wall.) An opening near the center of the wall 
yard are® has a large Mother Goose “Book” leaning against 
plest, yet § it, through which the characters enter. At left 
‘e preten- § is a signpost saying, “This way to Mother 
Goose.” Flowers and vines are growing over 
ested ob- the wall. 
ribes his (The cover of the book opens slowly, and Bo 
yh appre Peep and Boy Blue tiptoe out very cautiously. 
They go to right, where they pantomime to each 
other and the audience to be very quiet. The 
— book cover opens again and Mistress Mary tip- 
~all toes out to left, where she repeats the pantomime. 
Miss Muffett next appears with the same pan- 
—" tomime at center. Mary, carrying a little toy 
. aie lamb under one arm, comes through the book 
cover. She joins Bo Peep and Boy Blue as Miss 
drawn 0 Muffett runs up left to join Mistress Mary. 
sircles att § They all look back at the book and give a sigh of 
t distant B relief.) 
Each air Bo PrEP—Isn’t it nice to be out of that old 
yer stands book for a while and see something of the world? 
vat partic MARY WITH THE LAMB—Yes, isn’t it? And 
layers 8 — Mother Goose won’t wake up for a whole hour, 
ayers arf at least, 
may stand Miss MUFFETT—Not until the clock strikes ten 
, or circe % 4nd the stars come out. 
1d into 4 Mistress Mary—I hope the clock stops and 
tries re ‘he clouds cover the stars and Mother Goose 
tween the ‘eeps till midnight! 
y marked Bo PEEP—Fie, fie, you naughty Mistress Mary! 
If Mother Goose heard you say that, she’d pun- 
» stand by ish you and shut you up on page four. 
the grou? tums Mary—Well, she can’t hear me, for 
ust run to aa 1s fast asleep. (The book cover opens, and 
er tries sig Jack Horner and Tommy Tucker.) 
Fe thes . ere are Jack Horner and Tommy Tucker. 
ity wit |, tt Sway, too. 
aught ma! ae it fun to be running away 
lines api other Goose! 
al on Lint —Oh, isn’t it fun! (They repeat the fol- 
ost 9 Mm concert.) 
puntries Out of the good old story book 
1e game We ran away. 


Entert 





While Mother Goose is fast asleep 
We'll sing and dance and play. 

She'll scold us hard if she wakes up 
And we’re not there, 

But we don’t care! 

(Through the door come Simple Simon and 
Tommy Tittlemouse, each carrying a long stick 
with a string hanging from it.) 

TOMMY TUCKER—Where are you going, Sim- 
ple Simon? 

SIMPLE SIMON—I’m going a-fishing. 

JACK HORNER—What do you expect to catch 
with that string and bent pin? 

SIMPLE SIMON—I’m going to catch a whale! 

TOMMY TITTLEMOUSE— 

I’m Little Tommy Tittlemouse. 
I live in a little house. 

I catch fishes 

In other men’s ditches. 


SIMPLE SIMON—Come on, Tommy! Let’s go 
fishing. 

TOMMY TITTLEMOUSE—AIl right. (They exit 
right.) 


(The others all laugh and make fun of them 
in pantomime as Miss Muffett speaks.) 

Miss MUFFETT— 

Simple Simon went a-fishing, 
For to catch a whale, 

And all the water that he had 
Was in his mother’s pail. 

Bo PEEP—Where is your pie, Jacky Horner? 

JACK HORNER—Oh, I ate it up, plums and all. 

Miss MUFFETT (horrified)—Oh, you greedy 
boy! 

(Now Jack-Be-Nimble, Peter, Peter, and My 
Son John come through the cover. Jack-Be- 
Nimble puts his candlestick down and jumps 
over it. All three then group at left of center.) 

ALL—Oh, Jack, be quiet. You'll wake Mother 
Goose. (Boy Blue blows his horn.) Oh, Boy 
Blue, don’t! You’ll wake Mother Goose. 

My Son JOHN—No, he won’t. Mother Goose 
is so fast asleep that nothing will wake her. We 
can make all the noise we please. 

Roy BLuE—Well, then, Tommy Tucker must 
sing his song. You know if you don’t sing well, 
you won’t get any supper, Tommy Tucker. 

TOMMY TUCKER (sings)— 

“Sing, sing, what shall I sing? 
The cat’s run away with the pudding string. 
Do, do, what shall I do? 
The cat has bitten it right in two.” 
(In through the book cover come Jack and Jill.) 

Jitt—Why didn’t you wait for us? 

Bo Peep—Well, you were halfway up the hill 
on page ten, and we didn’t want to wait till you 
tumbled down on page twelve. 

PeterR—Where is Curly Locks? 
she come with you? 

JacK—She went to take a bone to Mother 
Hubbard’s dog, poor thing! 


Why didn’t 
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JILL—You see Jack Sprat and his wife went 
there to supper last night, and they licked the 
platter clean. Never even left a bone for the 
dog! 

(Daffy-Down-Dilly enters from right.) 

ALL—Here’s Daffy-Down-Dilly! 

Miss MUFFETT (to audience)— 

“Daffy-Down-Dilly comes to our town, 
In a yellow petticoat and a green gown.” 

DAFFY-DOWN-DILLY—I came to be in Mary’s 
garden. 

(All sing as Mistress Mary takes Daffy-Down- 
Dilly by the hand and leads her to left.) 

“Mistress Mary, quite contrary, 
How does your garden grow?” 

MISTRESS MARY (sings)— 

“With cockle shells and silver bells, 
And pretty maids all in a row.” 

JACK-BE-NIMBLE—If Jacky was here with his 
fiddle we could dance. 

Bo PEEP—I’ll go back and get him. 

Boy BLUE—Be careful and not wake Mother 
Goose. 

Bo PEEP—I’ll be careful. (She goes back into 
the book, and as she goes, Lucy Locket comes out 
crying.) 


My SoN JOHN—What’s the matter, Lucy 
Locket ? 

Lucy LOCKET—I’ve lost my pocket. Boo, hoo! 
Boo, hoo! 


(Kitty Fisher comes hurriedly through the 


book cover. She goes to Lucy and hands her a 
“nocket.”’) 

KITTY FISHER—Here’s your pocket, Lucy 
Locket. I found it. 


MIss MUFFETT (to audience )— 
“Lucy Locket lost her pocket. 
Kitty Fisher found it. 
Nothing in it, nothing on it. 
Just the binding ‘round it.” 
(Bo Peep enters with Jacky, who carries his 
fiddle.) 
Bo PEEp—Here’s Jacky with his fiddle. 
we can dance. 
(My Son John appears to like the fiddle.) 
My Son JoHN (advancing toward Jack)— 
Jacky, come, give me thy fiddle, 
If ever thou mean to thrive.” 
Jacky (clutching his precious fiddle)— 
Nay, I’ll not give my fiddle to any man alive. 
If I should give my fiddle, they’d think 
that I’d gone mad. 
For many a joyous day my fiddle and I have 
had.” 
JACK-BE-NIMBLE—Please play to us, Jacky. 
(Jacky plays, and as he plays, Jill is quite 
carried away with the music. She leaves her 
Jack and comes quite close to Jacky, where she 
pantomimes her admiration of his playing.) 
JILL (as Jacky stops playing) — 


Now 


















“I won’t be my father’s Jack, 

I won’t be my father’s Jill. 

I'll be the fiddler’s wife 

And have music when I will. 
(To Jacky) 

Another little tune, 

Another little tune. 

Please play to me 

Another little tune.” 

(Jacky makes her a polite bow and plays “an- 
other little tune.’’) 

Miss MUFFETT—Now let’s dance. We have all 
been taking lessons from the old woman from 
France, so we can dance pretty well. 

MARY WITH THE LAMB—We can all dance 
“Jump, Jim Crow.” 

ALL—Yes, let’s dance “Jump, Jim Crow.” 

(Some dance as the others sing. Jacky stands 
at left and plays the tune for them. As they fin- 
ish dancing, a loud noise is heard outside. Every- 
one is frightened except My Son John, who goes 
to left and looks off.) 

MISTRESS MArY—Oh, John, what is it? 

JOHN—Don’t be afraid. 
Peddlers. 

“Hark, hark the dogs do bark. 
The gypsies are coming to town. 
Some in rags, some in tags, 
And some in velvet gowns.” 


It’s only the Gypsy 


(Three Gypsy Peddlers enter from left. One 
is dressed in rags, one in tags, and one in a very 
old velvet gown. As they enter, all the children 
sing “Gypsy Peddler.” The Gypsies answer by 
singing “Smiling Girls, Rosy Boys.” Some of 
the children gather around the Gypsies as they 
sing. As the song ends, Simple Simon and 
Tommy Tittlemouse come running in.) 

JacK HoRNER—What has happened to you, 
Simple Simon? 

SIMPLE StmON—We fell in the brook. 

TOMMY TITTLEMOUSE—But we don’t care. 

(The Hot-Cross-Buns Man enters from the 
right, singing )— 

“Hot cross buns, hot cross buns! 

One a penny, two a penny, 

Hot cross buns. 

Hot cross buns, hot cross buns, 

If you have no daughters, give them to your 
sons.” 

(The children are about to purchase hot cross 
buns when a strange voice startles them and 
they look up to see that the moon has risen over 
the wali and the Man in the Moon is watching 
them.) 

MAN IN THE MooON—Say, can any of you folks 
down there tell me the way to Norwitch? 

My Son JOHN—Go east. 

Boy BLUE—No—west. 

PETER—North. 

JACK-BE-NIMBLE—I should say south. 

JACKY WITH THE FIDDLE—Well, don’t be in too 
much of a hurry, for you got in trouble that way 
once, you know. 

My SON JOHN (to audience)— 

“The Man in the Moon came down too soon 
To ask the way to Norwitch. 

He went to the south and burned his mouth, 
Eating cold peas porridge.” 
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(The clock strikes ten.) 

MAN IN THE MooN—It’s ten o’clock, and here 
comes Mother Goose. Now you'll catch it. 
That’s what happens to naughty children who 
run away and sit up late. 

(The children are frightened and huddle to- 
gether as Mother Goose and King Cole appear 
through the book cover.) 

MoTHER GOoSE—Here you are, you naughty 
children! 

KING CoLE—They all deserve a good whipping. 

MoTHER GoosE—Well, I won’t punish you this 
time, for you didn’t go very far away. But an- 
other time I’ll—(Holds up her hand warningly.) 

CHILDREN—You'll shut us up on page four? 

(Mother Goose and King Cole nod solemnly 
three times.) 

MoTHER GOOSE—Now say good-night to the 
moon and stars, for Wee Willie Winkie is mak- 
ing his rounds, and it is time all good children 
were asleep. 

(Children sing “Wee Willie Winkie” as he runs 
around peeping into corners and into the book. 
Then they turn to the moon, and all together 
blow a kiss to the Man in the Moon. They look 
up at the stars and sing “Star Dreams” as they 
pass slowly through the book cover, which King 
Cole holds open for them. King Cole goes inside 
the book, and Mother Goose makes a curtsey to 
the audience, then goes into the book, closing 
the cover after her.) 

Note: All songs in this play may be found in “Progressive Music 


Readers” Book One, published by Silver, Burdett and Company, 
New York, N. Y. 


The Boy and the Flag 
By John Clair Minot 
Do you know the story of it? 
Do you sense the glory of it 
With a pulsing rapture that thrills you through 
and through? 
When you see it gleaming there, 
When you see it streaming there, 
Do you grasp the meaning of those Stars and 
Stripes to you? 


You can see the beauty there— 
Can you read your duty there 

When you see it flutter against the sky to-day? 
Does it stir the soul of you, 


Does it fill the whole of you— 


The flag that flies above you and half a world 
away? 


Think of those who wrought for it! 
Honor those who fought for it— 
Who gave their lives to save it in the darksome 
days of old! 
Not a blot is staining there! 
Every star remaining there! 
All the hopes of millions its rippling stripes 
enfold! 


Show yourself a man for it! 
Do the most you can for it! 
Remember that you owe it the best you have 
to give! 
Duty’s voice may call to you, 
The post of honor fall to you, 
Oh, then to die beneath it were sweeter than 
to live! 
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A Betsy Ross Episode 


By Isabella R. Hess 
CHARACTERS 








Betsy Ross 
GENERAL WASHINGTON 
Two MEMBERS OF FLAG COMMITTEE 


anemia { Friends of Betsy 







MERCY 





PART I—DIALOGUE 

(Scene opens with Betsy Ross seated in low 
rocker, sewing. She hears knock at the door, 
listens, then arises to open it. She makes a low 
curtsey as a distinguished committee enters: 
General Washington, and two others.) 

Betsy Ross—Good day, Your Excellency! 
Good day, good sirs! Will you not enter my 
humble home? 

WASHINGTON—Good day, Mistress Ross. We 
come to ask a favor of your deft fingers. 

Betsy Ross—I can only be honored in serving 
one who has served us all so well! (Curtseys.) 

WASHINGTON—We would have a banner, good 
Mistress Ross—a banner for this nation which, 
under God’s care, has come into being. 

BETsY Ross—lIt shall be a labor of love, sirs! 
What shall it be? 

WASHINGTON—Explain, if you will, gentle 
men, our idea. 

First MAN—We have thought, Mistress Ross 
that it should have three colors—blue for the 
skies that smile upon our efforts, red for the 
blood that, alas! our brave men shed so bravely, 
and white for the untainted purpose that i» 
spired our zeal. 
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Betsy Ross—And the design, gentlemen? t! 
SECOND MAN—Let there be red and white in A 
alternate stripes, thirteen to start with, alg it 
whenever a new state is born, a new stripe shal & st 
be added thereto. And let there be a field cf le 
blue, with thirteen stars in a circle thereon, th ® « 
circle to denote our unending devotion to th® a 
liberty we have won. H 
BEtsy Ross—So shall it be, gentlemen. Git § li 
me three days’ time, and the flag shall be rea § 
for you. of 
WASHINGTON—We thank you, Mistress Ros 
In three days we shall come again. (They » 
low and leave.) 
BETSY Ross (hands on hips)—Welladay! 
a task that consecrates the fingers that do i! H 
But where shall I get the materials? Ah, the 
men! They plan!—’tis women who must #— 1! 
further the planning! Let me see! (She bent 
over a low chest.) I have white—surely—'t#! 
blessing I saved this old blanket! But bli 
And red! (She calls to one side.) Peneloh® Hi 
Penelope! Come and bring thy ‘good man’s re 
shirt which is flapping on yonder tree ther Hi 
(She calls to the other side.) Mercy! Mert 
Springer! Come and bring they good man’s bi# 
Sunday breeches! Bp i 
(Two women come running in, one from - 
side; one carries a red flannel shirt, the othe’ Bi 
pair of blue trousers.) | 
PENELOPE—What ails thee, Betsy Ross? 3# 
I am deep in work and am called away! Th 


Mercy—And I! And my good man’s bree 
Betsy! 
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Betsy Ross—Nay—but listen! General Wash- 
Washington!—has just 
We have a nation, but no banner. 


ington—aye, General 
been here. 
Iam to make one. Wilt help? 


BotH—With our life blood! 


Betsy Ross (laughing and shaking a finger at 
them)—Nay, with breeches and red shirt! 


(Betsy Ross, in pantomime, shows them what 
is wanted. She tears the white blanket into strips 
—then tears a few strips from the shirt, and 
holds them up together—tears a blue field from 
The other two women snip stars 
from a piece of white paper picked from the 
Then, carrying the 
materials loosely, they leave the stage.) 


the trousers. 


floor, and hold them up. 


PART II—PANTOMIME 


Slowly, from one side of the stage, Betsy Ross 
enters, carrying the newly made flag. This may 


have been crudely constructed of 
paper or cambric, of generous size 
that may be easily seen from afar. 
From the opposite side of the stage 
there enter General Washington 
and his two companions. They 
bow low to Betsy Ross, who curt- 
sies and holds out the flag. She 
holds one side while one of the men 
holds the other, and Washington 
and the other man stand off and 
nod their approval. Betsy gives 
the flag to them, curtsies, and 
leaves very slowly. The men walk 
off to right, one of the men stop- 
ping to count slowly the stars in 
the flag, which is held outspread. 
As he is counting, Uncle Sam, hold- 
ing a modern flag, enters from left, 
stops to watch the men, who then 
leave the stage. Then Uncle Sam 
comes to the center of the stage 
and indicates the forty-eight stars. 
He smiles, and holds the flag aloft, 
lifting his hat, while “The Star- 
Spangled Banner” is played or sung 


of stage. 


Some One I Know 


By Arthur Wallace Peach 
He never has a thing to say, 
But in one place he stays 
Through sun and shine, through 
wind and rain, 
No matter what the days. 


He is useful where he stands, 
Although he says no word; 

He merely points—we understand 
As if real talk we heard. 


He makes me think of folks I know 
© never wander far, 
pe through kindly ways and 


To us of service are. 


But 


That he can help me, I know well, 
Since I have ample proof; 
see him now—the weather-vane 
Upon my neighbor’s roof! 
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Apron Song 
By Gladys Lloyd 
A song for a row of girls in aprons. The ap- 
rons may be the familiar rubber aprons or they 
may be fancy crepe paper creations, edged with 
narrow ruffles and further trimmed with paper 
flowers. Various combinations of colors, green 
and yellow, blue and white, pink and lavender, 
etc., give the row a pleasing appearance. The 
tune of the song is “The Farmer in the Dell.” 
We’ve put our aprons on 
To have some workday fun; 
Blue, pink, and lavender, 
We’ve put our aprons on. 
(The girls take hold of their aprons by the 
sides and curtsey.) 
We wield a busy broom 
And sweep up every room, 


Toy Engine 


Maraaret McBripe Hoss Lora Rarepen Carr 
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Front porch to kitchenette, 
When we've our aprons on. 
(The girls go through motions of sweeping— 
in unison, like girls of a chorus.) 
We gravely stir and stew, 
We sagely bake and brew 
Tarts, soup, and johnny cake, 
When we’ve our aprons on. 
(They concentrate on vigorous stirring.) 


As happy as a king, 

We rub and rinse and wring 

Shirts, sheets, and tablecloths, 

When we’ve our aprons on. 
(Washboard motions and wringing clothes.) 

We make a tidy bed, 

No wrinkles in the spread— 

Dad’s, Bud’s, and Grandpa's too, 

When we’ve our aprons on. 


(Motions of patting and smooth- 
ing counterpanes. ) 


We patch and mend and darn 
Our garments that are torn, 
Frills, pockets, buttonholes, 
When we've our aprons on. 


(Motions of sewing.) 


We think it a delight 

To wash the dishes bright, 
Cups, plates, and skillet pans, 
When we’ve our aprons on. 


(Motions of enthusiastic dish- 
washing.) 


We’re all so very glad 

To be work-apron clad, 

Toes can not help but dance 

When we’ve our aprons on. 

(Catching up their aprons by the 

sides, the girls dance a few gay 
steps forward, a few backward, a 
few forward, and curtsey as the 
curtains come together.) 


Note: “The Farmer in the Dell" may be found 
in “The Golden Book of Favcrite Songs,” pub- 
lished by Hall & McCreary Company, Chicago. 


If 


By Katharine Marie Barton 


If I were Daddy, and if I had 
A child like me, I think I should 
Be just the gladdest kind of dad 
If my son grew straight and 
good; 


If he were manly, prompt, and true, 
Obedient and always square; 

Keen on odd jobs and errands, too; 
And brushed his teeth and hair; 


If he worked and played his level 
best, 
And scorned to break a rule, 
And always spelled the very best 
Of any boy in school. 


So I try to treat my dad the way 
I would have my boy treat me, 
And be the good old sport each day 
I’d want myself to be! 











A Closing Day Program 
By Mary M. Dopp 


HE following program for closing day re- 

quires little extra work, delights the chil- 
dren, and pleases the parents. List all the poems 
learned during the year, as well as the best of 
the children’s own compositions. Write a little 
story, weaving in as many as possible of the 
poems and stories. This may be read by two 
pupils, dressed as pages and seated at the edge 
of the stage. 

At the close of the reading the teacher makes 
any necessary or desired announcements regard- 
ing the year’s attendance and special honors and 
passes out the report cards and souvenirs. An 
exhibit of handwork may be made by having 
each pupil walk slowly through the audience, 
carrying his best work. 

Invitations to the “School Review” may be 
made by the pupils in the drawing and penman- 
ship classes. 


Blue-Print Nature Booklets 
By Vesta L. Tompkins 


| pene prints of leaves and flowers can be 
made into very attractive booklets. First, 
the pupils should be asked to collect the desired 
specimens and place them under a heavy press. 

Then make the following solution: Label two 
bottles, the first, “Solution Number 1,” and the 
second, “Solution Number 2.” Ask your drug- 
gist to put 1% drams of potassium ferricyanide 
in one bottle, and 1% drams of ammonium ferric 
citrate in the other. Add % ounce of water to 
each bottle, and into a third bottle pour equal 
portions of Solution Number 1 and Solution 
Number 2. 

When you have mixed the two, take a soft 
brush or a bit of cotton and wet it in the solu- 
tion. Smear the solution evenly over ordinary 
typewriter paper, and after the paper is dry, 
roll it in a sheet of newspaper and keep it in a 
dark place until you are ready to use it for your 
blue prints. 

The mixing of the two solutions and the pre- 
paring of the paper must be done in a dark room, 
since daylight affects the solution. 

Now you are ready to make your blue prints. 
Lay the pressed specimen face downward on a 
glass, over which the prepared blue-print paper 
is then placed. Now let the sunlight shine 
through it for from two to four minutes. No 
sunlight penetrates the specimen. When the 
finished picture is rinsed in cold water, the solu- 
tion under the specimen washes away and leaves 
an outline picture. 

When the blue-printing is completed, the speci- 
mens may be mounted and the sheets tied into 
booklets. 

Ready-made paper can be secured from an ar- 
chitect, but it comes only in ten-yard rolls and 
spoils quickly. The teacher may therefore pre- 
fer to make her own, in just the quantity she 
desires. The results obtained are just as good 
for classroom purposes. 
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A Farm Sand Table 
By Winifred M. Butler 


FARM sand table can be used to create 
A interest in animals and farm activities. 
My pupils sprinkled green sweeping compound 
over the sand in our table, to represent grass. 
The sand was left uncovered where paths were 
to be represented. A house and barn were cut 
from construction paper by the children. They 
were colored and windows were drawn on them. 
Each had a red roof. In one corner of the table 
was a pond made from blue paper covered with 
glass. Ducks, chickens, cows, horses, pigs, and 
dogs were molded from clay. The ducks were 
put on the pond. A fence was made from con- 
struction paper to inclose the corral, and the cows 
and horses were put inside. Trees and a horse 
and wagon were also molded. On the blackboard 
behind the table was drawn a scene of trees, sky, 
and road. A fence drawn on the blackboard led 
to the fence on the sand table. 








A NOTE TO CONTRIBUTORS 


‘THE editors are very anxious to make 

this department one that will be of the 
greatest possible benefit to teachers. They 
will therefore be especially interested in 
receiving short contributions of merit from 
teachers who are trying new and progres- 
sive ideas in their schoolrooms. Have you 
found an original and interesting way to 
teach nature study? Are you especially in- 
terested in manuscript writing? Are you 
trying to get away from traditional, set 
ways of teaching? Are you keeping in- 
formed of what is going on among the lead- 
ers in progressive education, and giving 
some of their theories a trial in your class- 
room? Send us an account of your ideas, 
your plans, your accomplishments. 


<9) 


In preparing manuscripts, observation of 
the following points will simplify the task 
of the editors: An article should not be 
longer than 300 words. It should be writ- 
ten on white unruled paper 8% by 11 
inches. If possible, it should be typewrit- 
ten, double-spaced; otherwise, it should be 
plainly written, with space between the 
lines. The author’s name and address 
should appear in the upper left-hand corner 
of the first page of the article. A married 
woman should give her Christian name, not 
her husband’s. 


«929 


The price for each accepted article is 
one dollar. This includes all publication 
rights. Unavailable contributions to this 
department cannot be returned, and will 
therefore be destroyed. Address all arti- 
cles for this department to Teachers’ Help- 
One-Another Club, 514-516 Cutler Building, 
Rochester, New York. 
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A History Booklet 
By Lucile Langley 






HE pupils in my fifth grade made some Very 

attractive history booklets. The booklets 
made the history lessons more easily remembered 
as well as more interesting, and provided drill 
in English composition, penmanship, and dray- 
ing. 

The class had finished the study of the thir. 
teen original colonies. Each pupil was asked 
to write a story about one colony. The stories 
were then read and talked over in class. Each 
pupil selected the most important event in the 
story of his colony, and this furnished the sub- 
ject for the cover of his booklet. For instance, 
the peace treaty between William Penn and the 
Indians was selected for Pennsylvania, and the 
cover showed a picture of the treaty elm, with 
William Penn and an Indian holding the wan- 
pum belt between them. The title for the book- 
let read: “Fourth Colony, Pennsylvania.” 

The letters were cut from white paper and 
pasted on a cover made from gray construction 
paper nine by twelve inches in size. The figures 
of Penn and the Indian and the treaty elm were 
silhouettes, cut from black paper and pasted 
under the title of the booklet. 

The finished booklets were tacked up on the 
wall. The pupils find that just a glimpse 
these booklets brings to mind the whole story 
of the thirteen colonies. 





















Our Library Corner 
By Florence K. Jenkins 







E HAVE arranged one corner of our rurd 

schoolroom as a library. Three desk 
that were not in use were removed, and a sub 
stantial round table and four low-backed chairs 
brought from different homes in the district, 
were substituted. Over the table the boys buil 
a bookshelf. On this we have the new book 
purchased this year, and also the books from the 
traveling library. The table holds copies of cur 
rent magazines, donated by the parents. The 
bookcase that was in the schoolroom was movel 
to one side of our library. Our Book Club meets 
here twice a week, reading aloud in turn fromé 
book or magazine. The secretary of the club 
keeps a record of all books read at this time. I 
can already see an increased interest in & 
reading on the part of the pupils. The only & 
pense was a can of bright paint for the table and 
chairs. 
























Attractive Flower Vases 
By Mabel Samson 






E any small glass jar or bottle. Cut from 

old magazines colored pieces of paper of al 
shapes—squares, triangles, rectangles, and 80 0% 
Then paste the pieces on the glass, beginning 
the top. Cover the entire surface: it does not 
matter if the edges overlap. After the pasté as 
dried, outline all the edges with india ink ai 
when this is dry, cover the whole with sh 
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Help the dentists to spread the new 
doctrine of gum massage 


Teach your children to safeguard their teeth and gums 
by adopting this sound method of oral hygiene 


LL praise to the teachers of Amer- 
ica, who so patiently have taught 
our children to clean their teeth! 

And now this splendid tradition of 
unselfish service is being carried still 
further. For teachers in all parts of the 
country, alert to the latest findings of 
oral hygiene, are adopting into the class- 
room curriculum the daily practice of 
gum massage, which the profession to- 
day holds to be so important. 

The number of these teachers is legion 
and their work is done with the same 
painstaking care that assured the suc- 
cess of their earlier efforts on behalf of 
our children’s health. 

As one example of this educational 
endeavor we quote from a Louisiana 
teacher’s letter: 

“Through the use of Ipana Tooth 
Paste, I’ve been able to teach my chil- 
dren to care for and appreciate a good, 
clean, healthy tooth and to develop 
frm, pink gums and a sweet breath.” 
(The italics are ours.) 

This teacher’s work, duplicated as it 
is by that of thousands more, will inure 
to the lasting benefit of the children of 
today—the grown-ups of tomorrow. 

Its importance is emphasized by these 
words of a prominent dental authority: 
“If a man or woman reaches adult life 
with clean, healthy gums, he will prob- 
ably keep them so for the remainder of 
his or her life’, 

The responsibility for the modern 
Plague of gum disorders rests with our 
diet of soft, over-refined foods. They 
deprive the gums of the exercise and 





Children are very fond of soft, tender foods. 











Explain to your children the importance of hard and healthy gums. 
they will more fully appreciate the value of gum massage. 


Then 











stimulation which is so essential to their 
health. But a brisk rubbing of the gums 
with the brush or with the fingers will 
take the place of the friction from coarse, 
fibrous foods which nature intended for 
our teeth and gums. 

Gum massage, regularly followed, will 
maintain normal circulation in the gum 
walls, it will keep the tissues firm in tex- 
ture, healthy pink in color. There will 
be small danger, in mature years, of 
gingivitis, Vincent’s disease or the more 
dreaded pyorrhea. 


Teach your children this easy way 
to safeguard their oral health 


Explain carefully to your children the 
extreme importance of a twice-daily gum 
massage. Tell them, after the regular 
brushing of the teeth, to rub their gums, 
inside and out, from the base toward the 
teeth. This regime, begun at their early 
age, can scarcely fail to free them of dental 
cares and worries in the years to come. 

In teaching your children this im- 
portant preventive measure, you make 


a real contribution to their future wel- 
fare—one which should be an unfailing 
source of pride and satisfaction to you. 





Ipana Tooth Paste is an excellent den- 
tifrice to assist you in teaching children 
this new technique of oral hygiene. Not 
only is it often recommended by dentists 
to tone the gums and to clean the teeth, 
but its refreshing flavor delights even 
children, and that makes things easier. 
Ipana’s content of ziratol makes it a 
specific for tender or bleeding gums. 
Try it yourself, if your tooth brush 
occasionally ‘‘shows pink’’. But Ipana 
or no, every educator now has an oppor- 
tunity to spread the doctrine of better 
teeth and gums by teaching children the 
twice-a-day habit of gum massage. 


Published in the interest of 
better health, by 
BRISTOL-MYERS COMPANY, NEW YORK 

















Hear, Here, and There 
By Minnie Stadler 


HIS is a method by which I taught three 
troublesome words to a fifth-grade group. 
One morning I wrote on the blackboard: 
NOTICE 
ear 
h + ear=hear, the action for which the 
ear is used 
here=a word telling place 
t + here=there, another place word 
When the children came in, they smiled as they 
read the notice. One child read it aloud. Most 
of them copied it in the back of their spelling 
texts. That one “notice” did more to correct 
errors in the spelling of these three words than 
dozens of red checks or spelling lessons, because 
the simple “ear” rule makes the children able to 
judge their own work. 


A Lesson on Direction 
By Hazel D. Bennett 


N TEACHING direction, I start with a dis- 

cussion telling how the Indian followed trails, 
and how, when he was going on a long journey, 
he marked trees to enable him to find his way 
back. I then show the children a piece of moss- 
covered bark and tell them that moss grows on 
the north side of the tree, in the shade, and that 
this fact helped the Indian in finding his way. 

The white man raised his right hand toward 
the rising sun and called it east. Then he 
stretched his left hand in the opposite direction 
and called it west. The direction he was facing 
he called north, and the one behind his back, 
south. I have the children do this. 

Next I show pictures of people traveling in the 
desert and ask, “Over what are these people trav- 
eling? How can they tell their way after the sun 
is down?” Most children have seen the Big Dip- 
per, and will be interested to learn about the 
pointers—that they and the North Star are di- 
rectly in line. 

Next, I tell about the compass. This can best 
be explained by the use of a small magnet. I also 
show the children a compass. 


An Attractive Map 
By Rebecca Rice 


Y THIRD grade was studying about the 

people who live in the Sahara Desert. They 
learned that the Sahara Desert was in Africa, 
and that to reach it, one would have to take a 
boat across the Atlantic Ocean. These places 
we located on the map. Then the children made 
outline maps. On these were written “Africa,” 
“Atlantic Ocean,” “Mediterranean Sea,” and “Sa- 
hara Desert” in the proper places. Blue crayon 
about the boundary indicated water. A _ tiny 
oasis with several palm trees, a well, a camel, 
tents, and a Bedouin were drawn in the desert 
and colored. The child who made the best palm 
trees was allowed to draw palm trees on a large 
map for our screen. The one who drew the most 
lifelike camel drew a camel on the large map. 
The results were very attractive and helped to 
impress upon the children’s minds a few simple 
geographical facts about the Sahara. 
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Nature Study Rambles 
By Mayme O. Thomson 


ORE can be learned about nature study from 
one well-planned field trip than from many 
lessons in texts. One Friday each month, our 
nature study period is devoted to a walk. We 
have the walk during the last period in the day. 
We set forth with baskets, trowels, magnify- 
ing glasses, field glasses, shears, or whatever the 
season demands, to gather what we may find of 
flowers, buds, insects, cocoons, leaves, or stones. 
Much interesting material for composition 
work in English is furnished by the rambles. 
Leaf and flower charts may be made by pressing 
and mounting the specimens collected. 
The children should be taught to use care in 
cutting flowers and branches, and in digging 
roots. 


Aids in Geography Teaching 
By Fred J. Armistead 


™ EOGRAPHY may be reduced to a lifeless 
(z routine of naming locations, sizes, surfaces, 
and so on, or it can be made into a living, in- 
tensely interesting study. The difference be- 
tween the former and the latter is not so much 
in the subject matter as in the manner of pre- 
sentation. 

The following devices and suggestions were 
helpful in starting a fifth grade on a rapid world 
survey. 

Japan’s epithet, “the land of the rising sun,” 
is reflected in their flag. The class made a 
Japanese flag, cutting the red stripes and circle 
from construction paper and pasting them on a 
rectangle of white paper. It is easier if the circle 
is put on last. 

Many people invariably think of a kangaroo 
when they think of Australia. The teacher drew 
on the blackboard a large picture of a kangaroo 
and the pupils spent one lesson in making a pen- 
cil sketch. When time allows it, an additional 
sketch can be made of an emu, “the Australian 
ostrich.” 

India was introduced by a talk on the Ganges, 
“the holy river,” whose waters the Hindus be- 
lieve will wash away sin and disease. 

Map drawing should not be overdone, but in- 
terest in it can be developed occasionally by 
placing the children’s maps on a bulletin board 
in the corridor. The children take pride in know- 
ing that the pupils of the other rooms see exam- 
ples of their work. 


Closing Day Decorations 
By Doris Goldsberry 


OR my program at the close of school last 
year, I had decorations which were consid- 
ered beautiful, although the cost was very small. 
Some of the boys gathered a quantity of discard- 
ed laths, and we obtained five cents’ worth of 
1-inch nails, to fasten the laths together. In and 
out of the lattice work, made in an arch over the 
platform, I entwined honeysuckle vines and pink 
and white tissue paper roses. A pink light at 
the back shed a glow over the whole stage. The 
children brought bouquets and placed them in the 
windows of the room. 
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Geography on the Sand Table 
By Neva J. Olson 


a” DEVELOP the definitions used in geoy. 
raphy, I like to use the sand table. Glas 
placed over blue paper provides oceans. Moistey 
some sand and shape islands, peninsulas, cop. 
tinents, and so on, and place them on the glass. 
Pupils will readily form their own definitions 
To make a volcano, shape a pyramid of sand ani 
hollow out the top; place an incense burner jy 
the hollow and light it, and you have a burning 
mountain. Draw a pencil through the sand of , 
continent and you will have a river. Push th 
sand aside to form a lake. 


Geography Reviews 
By Eunice Guill 


N A review for my fifth-grade mid-term geog. 

raphy examination on South America, I foun 
the following plan effective. The class was di 
vided into groups and each group was assigned 
a particular country to study. This study wa 
accomplished by means of “articles” written by 
the various groups about the particular countr 
assigned them. The articles included informatio 
about the mineral and farm products, mountaim 
rivers, cities, and climatic conditions, and wer 


illustrated with pictures cut from old geo 
raphies, 
A State Poster 
By H. H. Enloe 
UPILS are always interested in findir 


everything they can concerning the & 
sources and history of their own state. 1 # 
cured at a grocery store a large square poste 
with an easel back, on which some food produ 
had been advertised. After covering it wit 
several coats of white calcimine and printim 
across the top in large letters the name of 
state, I placed it where it could be easily se 
from all parts of the room. The purpose { 
which the poster was to be used was then 
plained to the pupils. “They lost no time ink 
ginning to collect material for it. 

















To help motivate this study, I had the pu 
draw a map, color it, and indicate on it all imp 
tant cities, rivers, and mountains, The best ™ 
was selected by vote from the group. It® 
then cut out and mounted near the center to® 
the poster, just under the name of the state. 1 
pictures of the governor and the governor's ™ 
were placed on either side of this. During " 
year pictures and items of interest were clipe 
from newspapers and magazines and moull® 
under different headings, such as, resources, ® 
dustries, and so on. / 

The pupils were encouraged to write to 
facturers and chambers of commerce in dif 
important cities for pictures, booklets, and & 
hibits. Many of them were attached to the P® 
er under the proper headings. The letter-¥™ 
furnished excellent practice in English ™ 
sition. 

Now that the poster is finished, the pupils ¥ 
very proud of it and are planning to enter 
the school exhibit at the county fair which 
be held this fall® 
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Typical scenery along the Union Pacific in Columbia River Gorge 


All Aboard for the Land of Summer Delight 


PACIFIC 
NORTHWEST 


Where summer sings a pleasant song amid green forests 
+++ golden beaches . . . white headed mountains. Cool days 
and deep romantic nights are calling you to this vast and 
varied summer paradise. Splendid daily trains from Chicago, 
Omaha, St. Louis, Kansas City to Portland, Tacoma and 
Seattle, Easy side trips to Rocky Mountain, Yellowstone- 
se Teton, Zion- Bryce-Grand Canyon National Parks. 

Frequent sailings to Alaska and the Orient. When you go 

Jnion Pacific you see the most and get the best. Stopover 
at Denver, Salt Lake City, Ogden at no additional rail fare. 
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More Days in the 
West for You 


—Via Union Pacific 


Go by train and gain additional days for thrilling pleasures and 
scenic delights. Let Union Pacific, the cool Overland Route, 
with its luxurious trains, perfect dining car service, show you 
how a pleasant vacation should begin. Union Pacific serves 15 
National Parks and reaches more of the scenic West than any 
other railroad. 


Take Advantage of Low Summer Fares to 
California and Hawaii... Pacific Northwest and Alaska... 
Colorado ... Rocky Mountain, Yellowstone-Grand Teton, 
Zion-Bryce-Grand Canyon National Parks. Summer rail fares 
are little more than half the usual price. 


Union Pacific also offers escorted, all-expense tours... the 
carefree way to see the West. The first cost, the only cost. 


Write for full particulars and illustrated booklets of the 
National Parks and other Western vacation regions. Mail 
the coupon today. 


If it’s a National Park it’s probably on the Union Pacific 


C. J. Collins, General Passenger Agent, Dept. 114 
Union Pacific System, Omaha, Nebraska 


Please send me complete information and booklets. 


I am interested in a vacation trip to——____— a 
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UNION PACIFIC SYSTEM 





































Stunt Shows 
By Blanche Winn 


“NTUNT shows have a two-fold purpose. In 
Ss the first place, they afford an opportunity 
for the children to exhibit to their schoolmates 
some of the talent they may have developed out- 
side school. In fact, all numbers on our stunt 
show programs must be things that have been 
learned outside school. In the second place, they 
form a very easy way of earning money with 
which to buy equipment for the school. They take 
a minimum amount of time from the regular cur- 
riculum. We charge five cents admission to our 
stunt shows, and practically every child in the 
school attends the performance, which is held 
after school. 

On our programs are whistling solos, mouth- 
organ and accordion numbers, toe dancing, dra- 
matic readings, groups of Charleston dancers, 
piano and violin numbers, songs by Scandinavian 
children in their native tongue, and circus per- 
formances with boys costumed to represent 
trained animals. 


A Current Events Question Box 
By Emma Dengel 

WANTED my pupils to become more inter- 

ested in reading about current events. I se- 
cured an old crayon box, covered the sides with 
plain white paper, and wrote the words “Ques- 
tion Box” on both the long sides. The sliding 
cover I left without paper so that the box could 
be opened and closed easily. A narrow slit was 
cut in the top of the cover so that the pupils 
would not be tempted to look at any other ques- 
tions while they were placing their own in the 
box. 

Each pupil was asked to bring every morning 
one question which he had prepared after read- 
ing a newspaper or a current magazine. Then 
one morning of each week I opened the box and 
read the questions. The pupils could answer 
their own questions and many that their class- 
mates had brought. Sometimes the pupils read 
the questions to alternate the routine. The class 
thus acquired much information which they 
would not otherwise have read so eagerly and 
quickly. 


All around the World in 
Geography Lessons 
By Elizabeth Eggers 


| A conspicuous place on the wall in our 
schoolroom we have set off a large space for 
pictures clipped from the feature sections of the 
Sunday papers, magazines, and daily papers. 
They are mounted on green burlap and deal with 
people of national and international note, new 
enterprises, and famous scenes in countries from 
all over the world. We always leave the printed 
matter about the picture attached to it. On the 
top of the space allowed we have a printed sign 
reading, “All around the World.” This is splen- 
did help in geography and history, and the 
younger pupils enjoy the picture gallery as much 
as the upper-grade children. All the pupils are 
learning to read the papers for current events. 
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Club Exchange 


Nore: The overwhelming number of Club 
Exchange notices sent us renders it impos- 
sible to publish them all. All notices unpub- 
lished when this issue goes to press will be 
destroyed, since they are obviously of no use 
for next year. If your notice did not appear, 
and you wish to have us publish one for you 
next year, send us a revised notice. Notices 
are published in the order received. 


> CF 


The pupils of grades 5-8 of the Dane Pub- 
lic School, wish to correspond with children 
of the same grades in any part of the United 
States. Address: Miss Lulu Heggestad, 
Dane, Wisconsin. “: 

The pupils of the fifth and seventh grades, 
Little Gem’ S¢hool, would like to correspond 
with pupils of the same grades in other 
schools. Address: Miss Hazel Armstrong, 
Elgin, Nebraska. 

The sixth grade of the Morton school would 
like to correspond with sixth grades in other 
states or in any of the United States pos- 
sessions. Address: Miss Helen Sommers, 
Box 73, Morton, Minnesota. 

The pupils of H. S. Creswell, grades 5-7, 
Box 131, Joshua, Texas, wish to correspond 
with pupils in states distant from Texas. 

The pupils of Moon School (all grades ex- 
cept the second) wish to exchange letters 
with pupils from -other states or foreign 
lands. Address: Miss Etta M. Sass, Streator, 
Illinois. 

The pupils of Miss Eunice Luisier, grades 
5-8, Grant School, West‘ DePere, Wisconsin, 
would like to correspond with teachers and 
pupils of other states, Canada, Alaska, Ha- 
waii, and foreign countries. 

The pupils of the seventh and eighth grades 
of Union School, Slaton, Texas, would like to 
exchange letters with pupils in other states 
and foreign lands. Address:| B. A. Myers, 
Slaton, Texas, Route 1. 

Mrs. Thelma Simmons Woodward, Beals, 
Maine, has sixth-graders who wish to corre- 
spond with other pupils of the same grade, 
preferably those in the New England or 
Western States. 


The teacher and pupils of Saco School (20 
pupils, 9 gradés) would like to exchange let- 
ters, products, snapshots, and school work 
with other schools. Address: Mrs. Edna 
Worcester, R. F. D. 1, Columbia, Maine. 

The fifth grade of the Plainview School 
would like to exchange letters with pupils of 
the same grade in other states, the outlying 
possessions of the United States, and any 
foreign country. Address: Miss Hallie 
Adams, Gatesville, Texas. 


The pupils of grades 5-8 of the Symco 
School would like to correspond with pupils 
of the same grades from other schools. 
Address: Miss Rose Steinbach, Symco School, 
Manawa, Wisconsin. 

The pupils of grades 1-3 of Antelope 
School, Killeen, Texas, would like to exchange 
products, pictures, and letters with pupils in 
other states and foreign lands. Address: 
Miss Marjorie L. Thompson, Killeen, Texas. 


Mrs. Earl Scroggin’s fourth and fifth 
grades, Oppelo High School, Morrilton, Ar- 
kansas, wish to correspond with pupils of 
the same grades from other states. 

Miss Martha Evans’ fourth grade, O’Tuck- 
olofa High School, Water Valley, Mississippi, 
wish to correspond with pupils of the same 
grade in other states. 

The pupils of Mrs. Bessie M. Sheen, Dis- 
trict 91, Holyoke, Colorado, would like to 
correspond with pupils of grades 1-8 of other 
states and possessions of the United States. 
Address: Mrs. Bessie M. Sheen, Holyoke, 


Colorado, 
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A New Form of Composition 


Exercise 
By Percy H. Wright 


N ORDER to develop vocabulary among my 
pupils, I used the following plan. Choose , 
paragraph, preferably a short one, from a recep; 
story read by the class, and write on the black. 
board certain words selected from it. If aboy 
four or five are selected, the result will be bette 
than if more are given. 
The pupil is requested to do the following 
three things: 
(1) To rewrite the paragraph, substituting 
synonyms for the words given. 

(2) To compose an additional sentence y:. 

ing each of the new words (or syno- 

nyms). 

(3) To compose a sentence using each of 

the old words. 

As will be seen, to do these things requires 
considerable thought, and does not admit of put. 
ting down “what the teacher said” about the le:- 
son. Pupils almost invariably welcome it instead 
of the old familiar order to “write a composition 
on this morning’s reading lesson.” 


Motivating Oral Reading 
By Olive Jobes 


Y PUPILS enjoy their oral reading ver 

much when a story which contains a grei 
amount of conversation between several char- 
acters is used in the following way. Different 
children take the various characters’ parts ail 
read them as if they were the characters. On 
pupil takes the part of the reader and gives the 
parts of the story which are not conversation. 

After one group of children has given its it 
terpretation, others take the same parts and st 
how much the previous interpretation can be it 
proved upon. The pupils of the class who at 
not giving an interpretation give criticisms # 
the completion of each reading. I do not find i! 
wise to have the same part re-read more thi 
once. 

The play William Tell, by James Sheridi 
Knowles, was read in this way by my sixth grade 
The lesson was supplemented by phonograph t* 
ords of William Tell and stories of Switzerlan! 
early history. This is very effective if used ¥” 
impromptu dramatization. 





Teaching Direct Quotations 
By Dorothea Payton 


USED to find it very difficult to teach dit 

quotations. Finally I discovered the foll® 
ing method. I let the children plan a walk or # 
excursion. One child suggests the walk. ] wit 
his exact words on the blackboard, put a com” 
after them and quotation marks around thet 
and write said after the quotation © 
then explain the punctuation. Another chil 
swers, and his exact words are written 
blackboard, preceded by answered 
comma. I let one of the children punctis# 
this sentence and explain it. i 

When the pupils have mastered this, I 
them divided quotations in the same W4 
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Too many of our meals are lacking... 






i} 


| 


“Every trmr I go to the Browns for a meal, I leave 
the table not entirely satisfied,” said a man to his 
friend. “Why is it... they seem to set a good table.” 


, 


“I agree with you,” replied his friend, “and I'll 
tell you what their meals lack. It’s sugar.” 
Nothing takes the place of sugar in satisfying the 
appetite. And it is natural that our systems crave 
sugar. We have learned to expect it in fruits and 
vegetables, which, if fresh and ripe, abound in 
sweetness. But often, these foods reach us lacking 
in sugar. A clever cook senses this and replaces it 


in cooking, or tops the meal with a sweet dessert. 


As a matter of fact, sugar is an essential in the 


» Lacking 


in what? 


diet. Not only for the energy it supplies, but for 
its value in making essential foods more palatable. 
Dietitians will tell you that it is correct to add a 
dash of sugar to carrots, peas, spinach, cabbage and 
tomatoes while they are cooking. Such flavored 


foods are eaten with keen relish. 





It is your duty to see that you—your family 


has sugar in the correct amount. And it can be 





judiciously introduced in the diet—as a flavor and 
in wholesome desserts. The Sugar Institute, 129 


Front Street, New York. 


@"“Most foods are more delicious and nourishing with Sugar” 






















































































Chicago 


By Mary McNamara 


Teacher, Third Grade, West Ward School, 
Emporium, Pennsylvania 


HUG, chug, chug, went the wheels on the 

track. Thumpity, thumpity, thump, beat my 
ecstatic heart. Chicago, Chi-Chi-Chicago—over 
and over, the engine puffed this refrain. The 
words sang in my ears and leaped through my 
veins. Squalling infants echoed the syllables and 
irate parents beat out the rhythm with impatient 
feet. The whole dusty railway coach sounded 
and resounded with Chicago! Chicago! This 
was the meter to which my magic carpet had 
sailed in childhood days, this the clarion call of 
hopes and dreams: Chicago, onward to Chicago! 

Wreaths of smoke and spiral flames announced 
Gary and its steel mills. Then at last the innu- 
merable railroads twisting, turning, crossing and 
crisscrossing for thirty miles into Chicago. Once 
all roads led to Rome, but now all the railroads 
seem to lead to Chicago. 

At last, Chicago itself, with its magnificent 
sky-piercing towers, its fairyland parks and 
magic fountains, its multitude of factories and 
palatial homes. Chicago, where huge buildings 
are torn down and erected as if by enchantment. 
Chicago, the incomparable and magnificent! 

In the Art Institute are rooms and rooms filled 
with beautiful pictures, statues, etchings, pot- 
tery, Oriental rugs, and many other things. The 
exhibition of public school art was especially 
helpful to me in a very practical sense. Many 
of the ideas and suggestions I received there 
were placed in a notebook for future reference. 
Most of them could be applied directly in my 
field of work. But beauty is its own excuse for 
being, and the exultation of soul which comes 
from the contemplation of genius is invaluable. 
Beauty brings us very close to heaven, and 
human eyes are veiled to celestial wonders. Ap- 
preciation is limited by the quick satiety of 
human senses. I took away one lasting, vivid 
impression in my mental picture of Breton’s 
“The Song of the Lark.” The original hangs on 
the walls of the Institute. 

My appreciation of the abundance of useful 
material in the Field Museum and 
the Aquarium was limited by time. 
Many weeks would be all too few in 
which to assimilate and understand 
the treasures assembled in these 
places. There are reproductions of 
prehistoric animals and family 
groups, relics of foreign peoples and 
ancient times, animals of different 
climates and periods. Wonderfully 
lifelike are the representations of 
jungle scenes. I lingered until the 
last light flickered out. 

Free lectures are regularly given 
in the Field Museum. Such supple- 
mentary means of education give a 
decided advantage to the city child 
and the city teacher. If only my 
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“Travel is a part of Education” 
FRANCIS BACON 


Bon Voyage! 

HAT is our farewell—whether your 

“voyaging” be by sea or land. We 
hope you will come back from that long- 
anticipated vacation trip eager to tell us all 
about it. Have you already filed for refer- 
ence the detailed information on our Travel 
Contest? If not, we will gladly send it to 
you. Address: Travel Editor, Normal In- 
structor-Primary Plans, Dansville, N. Y. 








At last I was going back with new eagerness 
to my little brick schoolhouse. New impressions, 
new stories, new pictures, and — more important 
— new joy in giving and teaching. The fast 
eastbound train seemed to sense my eagerness 
and fairly flew over the rails. We crossed into 
Ohio with its broad farms and pretty villages. 
Then miles and more miles and finally the tower- 
ing stacks and curling smoke of Pittsburgh. 








© Fred H. Kiser, from Portland Chamber of Commerce 


In the heart of the Siskiyous, 4000 feet above the 
sea, are the Oregon Caves, which extend for hun- 
dreds of feet into the heart of Cave Mountain. One 
of the great marble chambers, “the Petrified Forest,” 
is shown above. The Caves, now a National Monu- 
ment, have accommodations for visitors. They are 
reached from Grant’s Pass by excellent roads. 








boys and girls, with their eager, 
questioning eyes, could have such a 
chance! 





ington, the nation’s capital. 





Greyhound Bus Lines 
To Young America, there is no more interesting place in the world than Wash- 


One of the most popular ways to make the trip is now 
by chartered bus, such as the one here pictured outside the White House grounds. 
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Glimpses of Italy 


By Margaret Barbara Balik 


Teacher of Latin and Instrumental Music, High School 
Elgin, Minnesota . 


HE Grande Corniche is like a sheet of rock 
between the jagged mountains above ang 
the indescribable sapphire blue of the Medite. 
ranean below, following the indentations of the 
shore, and often cut through the cliffs. I wa 
delighted with the pretty villas and cream-colored 
villages, perched in precarious positions in order 
to secure a more enviable view of the azure ge, 
Nothing less than this could have sufficed agg 
suitable entry into Italy. 
At Genoa I paid homage to the memory of 
Columbus at his humble ivy-clad home. I looked 
down upon the moonlit harbor where he hai 
labored and gathered his first knowledge of men 
and the sea. A few miles out of the city, in the 
midst of swaying cypresses and rustling olive 
trees, I drank in an exquisite rendition of the 
pompous and brilliant “Aida”—in the rich and 
mellow tones characteristic of the Italian and of 
one who understands and loves his countryman’: 
contribution to a lovely art. The end of the act 
left me in a trance, in a mood of tense emotion 
I was brought back to the present with a start, 
as there passed over the audience an unconscious 
ripple of song, an echo to my own thoughts and 
the aria just ended. The moon rose that moment 
as if to enlighten me, as if to say that the scen 
about me was the very life of these life-loving, 
but at the same time God-fearing, people. 
Again I was on my way, this time along the 
rugged coast that led to the crowning adventure, 
the road that led to Eternal Rome. It was like 
coming home, in the words of Longfellow: 
’Tis the center 


One finds no rest 
There may be other 


To which all gravitates. 

Elsewhere than here. 
cities 

That please us for a while, but Rome alone 

Completely satisfies. It becomes to all 

A second native land by predilection, 

And not by accident of birth alone. 


Here, surely more than in any other city, ot 
sees evidences of greatness attained in the & 
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velopment of art, religion, and government. 
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Westward, Ho! 
By Bess Eleanor Arthaud 


Teacher of Geography and Arithmetic, 5t) Lu 
and 7th Grades, Iowa School for the Blind 
Vinton, lowa 
LAS? summer a friend and I joie 
a conducted tour of the We 
which began as a sort of two-week! 
house-party on wheels. We ef 
St. Paul Sunday evening, July 21, 
bound for Seattle. Our special # 
Pullman train included, besides 
sleeping-cars, two dining-cars, a re 
reation car for dancing and brid 
and an observation car. There ¥ 
123 persons in the party. 

Our first real stop was Wakpab 
South Dakota, in the heart of 
Sioux Reservation. Fifteen bm™ 
and as many squaws had 


wit 


you 


sive 
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TRAVEL | f : 3 ° 
jor this Summer’s vacation 
eighteen miles to amuse us with their 
dances. They were in their gayest 
regalia—beads, feathers, fur, and 
dangling elks’ teeth, and the most 
awful paint—black, green, orange, 
and a red that made rouge look pale. 
Presently they invited the members 
of our party to join them, and soon 
Redskins and Palefaces were trip- 
ping the light fantastic together— 
out there on the cinders under a 
broiling sun, to the accompaniment 
of tomtoms. 
School, Tuesday morning we were up at 
five to enjoy the sixteen-mile Mon- 
t of rock tana Canyon. We saw the sun rise 
bove and three times over higher and higher 
Mediter. ranges, and had another. twenty-five- 
ns of the hour day before us. At Three 
s. lwe Forks, Montana, eighty of our party 
: left us to tour Yellowstone and 
im-coiored th , f th 
3 in coll twenty three coming rom ere 
joined us. 
AZUre Se In Butte we left the train and 
ficed as 4 filled three sight-seeing busses for a 
two-hour trip through the city and 
lemory of the mining district. The elevation 
I looked at the station is over 5,000 feet and 
e he had in a few minutes we had climbed 
ge of men C d ? wed _ = — ogy hw _ Mi: ails ockoched r 
° : richest hill in the world. is hi . Bachelor and a river famous for its 
ada uppose you 0 * |is honeycombed with 4,200 miles of fishing, the Deschutes in Central Oregon 
on of the electric railway. There are tracks 
rich end What if you do know New York,|on every hundred-foot level for a . . 
i aa Chicago, Besten and even Landen oni! depth of 3,800 feet. We visited three 757 ft @) R EK () 
(of the copper mines owned by the \ ( ' | . 
intryman’s Pais. . » Have you ever been to| Anaconda Company, and saw the 
of the at Budapest? (Now that is a bright thought!) | !argest electric crane in the world. ' 
e emotion. The steel cables which control the THE FAR-SIGHTEDNESS Of Thomas Jefferson in sending 
th a start, Sidewalk cafes. Gypsy music. Hungarian ore-skips weigh twelve tons and the me — Clark on an —. ¢ econ: at 
nconscious ' . skips carry ten tons of ore each. estern Empire was justified and fully repaid by the 
a ol ah I's as gay as Paris but the accent The ore yields from fifteen to twenty glowing soporte brought home by these Secoepid ex- 
oon different. Artists love it, and so will per cent pure copper. The waste plorers. Then followe the pioneers, those sturd souls, 
the scene | you You remember how the Danube | water from the mines is run over to build an empire in this veritable Garden of E len. For 
er great open framework crates and 3000 miles along the trek, they could be heard singing, 
— culs old Buda and newer Pest in two? through sluices filled with old iron of "Ob, Susanna, don’t you cry for me, 
7 b Ofcourse, if you don't want to go to Buda, every description. The thin mud I’m coming out to Oregon 
prs. Europe is full of other gorgeous places formed from this corrosion is from —_ ~~ sae a ar 
| . "| sixty to seventy per cent pure cop- Today this land of promise fulfilled, can be reached in 
t was And the letter in the alphabet that leads |Pe®: All the electricity comes from two A three days 4 the best and most luxurious trains 
ellow: P Great Falls, 170 miles away. The in America, or by auto over one of the 
e center f° them all is “C“, Because “C means | company employs from ten to twelve world’s best and most historic highways. 
by Continent, Comfort and Cunard. It means | thousand men near Butte alone. Aside from its shrines of historic interest 
c . : ft : From here on, our train was and world renowned beauty, Oregon 
— ommodious Cabin, and Tourist Third drawn by a huge electric engine. We holds much to attract the educator. Its 
- Cabin Liners... a superb Cuisine you | had an observation car through educational system is one of the finest 
Can't bein Cancsnstel flaw eemiens the Bitter Root Mountains. Snowy and most modern in the world. 
ger and deft E re d ne k — — of rp Drsagscn nig ate: Come visit us this summer and learn 
r city, ont RG SES UN gaes | She ek ee wee ee first hand of the wonderful progress and 
in the de — your language. The Cost of Cunard’s pos hapa Res Avena percep development of this last, great West. 
nment. Super~service for Cabin Travel is happily in the hills, and far off on the moun- : ay ponte lll og 
wihin any moderate budget... makin tain-side in bas-relief was the great| Monument to Chief Old Jowph a iday and return to your classroom in 
(o! your an bl littl : white M of the Montana College of Soles tune oh a oe aa fall refreshed as a result of in- 
| orable tour litfle more expen- | Mining. eee Sy Ee eee teen, Vigorating outdoor days in America's 
haud tive than an ordinary vacation. Boe a ws v4 day a = years Hae ae cea returned favorite vacation land. 
metic, 5th, P pokane—“Children 0 . ° —_ resulted in the Nex Perce” Indian information and beautifully il 
— i... ....>.:tttele moe poled techine mall te conpen ada 
; I 2S S&S ht 2 2) @ u 
nd I joined OUUST THIRD CABIN. 2... 108up | after two days aboard the train. . . 
the Wet _ Join the Cunard Travel Club! Sight-seeing busses were waiting at PO R | a: AND 1 Hi U1ib. és 
two-week! Mie for folder outlining important advantages. the station. We drove to the Sunken 
We left See your local agent or Gardens and to Spokane Falls, vis- V f OREGON! 
r, July 2 ited Hangman’s Canyon and Lookout OU 0 e 
speci CUNARD Hill, and went on to Ceur d’ Alene 
besides (“Heart of an Awl”) and Hayden) ———=__————~~-"--"---"---———————o—o— _— 
—_ 4 CABIN SERVICE Lake, Idaho, where we lunched at BORTEN Pa bsoe yond COMMERCE, 
and re Bozanta Tavern. Hayden Lake, four Please send me information and free illustrated literature 
There ¥° &) hundred feet deep and seven miles about Oregon. 
long, provided a delightful motor- 
s Wakps boat ride. Back in Spokane, we had EE. | en See eee : soeees 
art of t 3 Broadway, New York dinner in the rose-red Isabella din- Address 
een brav® ing-room of the palatial Davenport 
ad tra 1840. Nuery * YEARS . OF . SERVICE . 1930 (Gontteasiongepe ORG OR 























Great Lakes 


d Georgian Ba 
“(30.000 Islands)” 


Take this cruise De Luxe of over 2000 miles of beauti- 
waterway -— the entire length and return of lakes 
Michigan, Huron, St. Claire, Erie, and among the 30,000 
Islands of Georgian Bay; with alluring scenery enroute. 
Drive around historic Mackinac Island, buy souve- 
nirs from the Indians at Parry Sound. Take the sight- 
seeing bus at Detroit and Chicago—See Cleveland— 
spend a full day at Buffalo (Gateway to all Eastern,Cana- 
= dian and St. Lawrence River points)—Gaze in wonder at 
= NIAGARA FALLS — the world’s greatest cataract. 


y Cruising 
eek Cruls: 








=—~ Stopover at any port of call can be arranged. 


$600.00 for TRAVEL STORIES IN U. S. and CANADA 


For the best stories on travel in the U.S. and Canada this summer the Normal 
Instructor is offering $600 in prizes as follows: Ist prize $150; 2nd prize $100; 3rd 
prize $75; 4th prize $50; 5th prize $40; two 6th prizes, $30 each; five 7th prizes, $25 
each. Hereis your great opportunity to enter the Contest and write asuccessful story. 


The Great Oil-Burning North American 
White Liners = and South American 
















































“THE magnificent sister steamships, North American and South American—passenger 
A service exclusively — in equipment and service are comparable with the fine Ocean 
Liners. Promenadeand Sun Decksof unusual width; large Grand Saion ;commodious Loung- 
ing Rooms; Canopy covered Palm Garden on Observation deck. All State Rooms and 
Parlor Rooms are outside rooms with windows or portholes to insure perfect 
ventilation. Have running water; call bell and electric light; beds have finest mattresses 
and epzings, thoroughly comfortable and restful. Bath and toilet in connection with each 
Parlor Room and convenient to all staterooms. Excellent meals of pieas- 
ing variety — daintily served by waitresses. If you crave society and 
50 “something doing” all the time, you will find it in the many delightful 
activities aboard ship. There are pleasures for old and young. The 
wa SOCial hostess introduces the guests that they may enjoy to the utmost the 
ula. letiedtiy Dancing, Deck and Card Games, Concerts, Entertainments and Social 
Tease Life which make the time pass so pleasantly on these big cruising ships. 
Semi-Wkly Sailings from Chicago, Mackinac Isld., 
Parry Sd.(Can.), Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo & Ret. 
Tiekets bearing rail routing between Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland 
ond Buffalo, will be honored for transit upon additional payment. 
Call or write for Blue Book on the Blue Lakes 
at any R R. Ticket Office or Tourist Agency or 
Chicago Duiuth & Georgian Bay Transit Company 
W. H. BLACK, Traitic Mgr. W. E. BROWN, G. P. 
110 W. Adams St., Chicage, Ill. 13 S. Division St., Buffalo, N. 
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ENjJoy THE BEST 


Modern scientific equipment and 






management make it possible for 









you to enjoy the best in New 
York at the Lincoln. Bath, shower, 


servidor and the “sleepingest” 








beds imaginable in every room. 
















- 1400 Rooms—1400 Baths 
NEW YORK'S NEW $3.5 bad $4.7 wl 






HOTEL __ wrtere toners 0 


LINCOLN 


Eighth Avenue, 44th to 45th Sts., Times Square 
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| and Haydn, but he put more thought 
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Ludwig van Beethoven | 
(Continued from page 29) 

Beethoven wrote nine symphonies, 
many sonatas and short pieces for 
piano, sonatas for piano and other 
instruments, chamber music, and 
songs. He wrote an opera, Fidelio, 
for which he composed three over- 
tures before one suited him. 

In Beethoven’s music, there is a 
great deal that you will enjoy— | 
his shorter pieces and parts from his 
sonatas and symphonies. The Minuet 
in G and the Scherzo from the Ninth 
Symphony are of special interest. 

During Beethoven’s lifetime the 
pianoforte was improved; its range 
was extended and its tone quality 
developed. Greater musical effects 
could be obtained from the piano- 
forte of his day than from the harp- 
sichord of Bach’s time. 

In composing his music, Beethoven 
used the same forms as did Mozart 


and feeling into his work. His music 
is no more beautiful than theirs, but 
it has the power to make us feel more 
deeply. To Beethoven the world has 
given the highest place among com- 
posers of instrumental music. We 
might think of him among the other 
composers as a lofty peak rising 
above the surrounding mountains. 
a Se 
Understanding versus 
Memorizing in History 
(Continued from page 34) 

material which will help the chil- 
dren to build up their concepts; 
moreover, the reading of many dif- 
ferent books renders word memory 
impossible, thus making for under- 
standing; and finally, the reading 
of different points of view about 
the same facts helps children even 
at an early age to form a critical 
attitude in the study of history. 





WASHINGTON 


"THE Maddux Hotels extend g 

Southern welcome to those 
who visit the Capital, and help to 
make your stay a_never-to-be- 
forgotten time of luxuries and 
cheerful services. Convenient to 
everything, these hotels are ap- 
pointed and equipped to give you | 
the best in accommodations and 
meals—the best in services and 
suggestions—at rates ideally suited 
to the vacation budget. 


You owe it to yourself to visit 
Washington this summer, and the 
managers of the Cairo, Hamilton 
and the Martinique pledge you a 


happy stay. 


The Cairo 


Single rooms; $3 to $3.50 
Double rooms; $4 to $6.00 


The Hamilton 


Single rooms; $3 to $5.00 | 
Double rooms; $5 to $8.00 


The Martinique 


Single rooms; $3 to $4.00 
Double rooms; $5 to $6.00 


Reduced rates by the week or month. 





— 











In adapting all of these materials 
for the children’s use, the teacher 
of history applies what she has 
learned as a teacher of reading. The 
materials must be adjusted to the 
reading ability of the individual 
child. They should be arranged in 
different sections—the books that 
are easy to read, those of average 
difficulty, and the more advanced 
books. The amount and kind of 
reading which each child does should 
depend on his ability level. 

Such a changed procedure can be 
carried on effectively only when the 
teacher has an adequate supply of 
books. In addition to learning a 
new technique, she usually must as- 
sume the burden of responsibility 
for securing such a supply. 

Generally she begins by taking 
full advantage of the supplies which 
are available in the school library, 
the city and state libraries, and the 
children’s own libraries; sometimes 
she gives entertainments, in which 
the children take part to raise 
money for buying books; or she se- 
cures help from the local parent- 
teacher association. 

Whatever way the teacher adopts, 
the fact that she makes good use of 
the material that is available gen- 
erally proves a most effective method 
of securing more. 


EpiTor1IAL Note: This article concludes 
Miss Kelty’s series. The preceding articles 
appeared in our December and January 








issues, 








—-HOTEL VICTO 


Newburv at Dartmouth Street, 
Copley Square, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Quiet, refined and homelike. 
In the heart of the Back Bay. 


(Rates $2.50 per day and up 
wards. ) 


























The Victoria has been noted for 
many years for its unexcelled 
cuisine. Food is Served at 
Common Sense Prices. 

















LOUIS P. LA FRANCHE, 


Proprietor. 
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(Continued from page 57) 
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Hotel. The waitresses wore a very 
fancy uniform: a white Swiss frock 
with laced bodice of rose-red velvet 
and velvet panels on the skirt; a 
white frill with a band of velvet 
across the forehead; white oxfords 
and hose. We entrained at eight. 
Bridge tournament prizes were 
awarded and there was more bridge 
and dancing. 

Thursday morning everyone was 
on tiptoe, for weren’t we to climb 
Mt. Rainier? We had to sidetrack 
twice for log trains, which have the 
right-of-way over everything except 
silk trains; but we finally reached 
Ashford where we were bundled in- 
to open busses. After we began the 
upward climb, conversation was 
punctuated by exclamation points 
and question marks. I asked if there 
were any robins or grosbeaks and 
was surprised to have the lady next 
to me exclaim, “Roast beefs—what 
kind of a bird ees that?” She proved 
to be a much-traveled and most in- 
teresting lady from Sweden. From 
then on she entertained us with 
many a humorous experience of 
Americans in Sweden. She laughed 
at us for driving thirty-four miles 
to see a lake—said she had to be 
careful not to step in them at home! 

When we reached Paradise Inn, we 
found it rustic elegance to the Nth 





ly three hundred. A huge stone fire- 
place at each end of the lobby would 
accommodate logs “bigger ’n me”— 
which is saying a good deal, as I had 
gained five pounds already. 


CLIMBING MT. RAINIER 


After lunch we climbed and 
climbed until we could make snow- 
balls with one hand, and with the 
other pick flowers—myriads of them 
—only we “dassen’t,” as the porter 
said, for “they was a law ag’in it.” 
There were lovely avalanche lilies, 
Indian paintbrush, Scotch heather, 
buttercups, lupine, and numberless 
others. A squirrel played at our feet 
a8 we sat on a log and wrote cards. 

e trees were draped with silvery 
gray lichen and some were hoary 
with moss. Tiny rivulets no wider 
than one’s hand but inches deep and 
ly cold plunged pellmell down the 
mountain, making more noise than 
the old Mississippi and completely 
gnoring us who stepped gingerly 
across, 

We did not try the “tin-pants 
hature-coasting.” It necessitated a 
three-mile walk, up and up, then 
sliding down. The second slide had 

be done solowise, and I didn’t 
quite have the nerve to shoot off over 
the side of a mountain without’ a 
rudder. I might, another time—who 

ows? Climbing down is certainly 
more difficult than climbing up. 

n our ride back to Ashford we 

a ‘Columbus,” a Douglas fir, 

feet high and over 700 years old. 

© Never shook a branch, serenely 


i : : 
insensible to such mere transients | 


i ; : 
— of time and experience as 


. Leaving our party at Tacoma for 
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at the mouth of the Columbia River, 
which here is four miles wide. The 
tide rises seven feet twice each day. 
We could hear the ocean “osh!” and 
could hardly wait to see it. Oh, the 
power of it!—the awe-inspiring roar 
of it!—Its irresistibleness lingers 
still. 

At Seaside we saw the end of the 
Lewis and Clark Trail and the old 
salt cairn. In Astoria, a tall spiral 
column recently erected by Vincent 
Astor in honor of his illustrious an- 
cestor attracts all tourists. 


To PORTLAND AND SEATTLE 


The 125-mile boat trip from As- 
toria to Portland on the Columbia 
was a joy long to be remembered. 
The scenery was beautiful: rugged 
cliffs, sloping wooded hills, and now 
and then lumber docks that made the 
air heavy with cedar. At dusk the 
green water turned silvery, the shore 
became a black line and the trees 
black silhouettes, and a rosy after- 
glow filled the sky in which a cres- 
cent moon hung low. The lights of 
Portland made the city look like 
fairyland lit by dancing fireflies. 

The Columbia Highway drive was 
a succession of wonderful scenes— 
waterfalls, canyons, gorges, and al- 
ways Mt. Hood in the distance; it 
ended with a visit to the Salmon 
Fish Hatcheries at Bonneville, the 
largest in the world. 

The whole Pacific Fleet was in the 


harbor of Seattle to greet us. We 
degree. The dining-room seats near- 


visited two battleships on a day 
spent in the Navy Yard at Bremer- 
ton. The locks at Seattle are second 
only to those in the Panama Canal. 
We walked across the enormous steel 
gates, six feet through, which close 
in a V-shape and watched boats 
raised nine feet from the level of 
Puget Sound to the fresh-water 
Lake Washington. 

One morning the thermometer 
registered ten below zero—in the 
Fish Cold Storage, the largest in the 


world! Sawmills, salmon canneries, | 


and a score of other industries gave 
us interesting material aplenty to 
carry home from Seattle to our ge- 
ography classes. 


HOME BY WAY OF THE CANADIAN 
ROCKIES 


By steamer we traveled on to 
Victoria, “a smiling bit of Old Eng- 
land,” and to Vancouver, where after 
visiting Stanley Park and doing a 
bit of shopping, we entrained for 
home via the Canadian Rockies. The 
grandeur of the scenery mounted 
steadily until we reached Field. 
Here we started on a thrilling moun- 
tain drive through the Yoho Valley 
to Emerald Lake, through Kicking 
Horse Canyon, past Takakaw Falls 
(second highest in the world, where 
the water drops more than 1,200 
feet), on to the Continental Divide, 
and finally to Lake Louise—loveliest 
of all the lakes, whose water is 
“stained rose red by the sunrise and 
garners tints of topaz and opal at 
sunset.” The majestic snowy peaks 
on either side and Victoria Glacier, 
dazzling white, at the far end, make 
a perfect picture entrancing in its 
loveiiness to the visitor viewing it 
from the great arched windows of 


ts —— stopover on the coast,| the Chateau. 


& bus to Hammond, Oregon, “Banff the tremendous” was all its 
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IN ONE HAND 


ALL THE GRANDEUR 


OF THE 


COLORADO 
YELLOWSTONE 
CALIFORNIA 


ALL THREE REGIONS 
ONE LOW ROUND TRIP FARE 





Stopover Anywhere 


Go out through Denver, Colorado Springs- 
Pikes Peak Region, Royal Gorge, Salt Lake 
City-Yellowstone, American River Canyon to 
San Francisco, 


Down the Golden Strand of the Pacific to Los 
Angeles and San Diego. 


And return through Carriso Gorge, “Garden of 
Allah” and the Land of the Apache Trail. 


THROUGH SERVICE BOTH DIRECTIONS 


Or Join an All-Expense Tour 


Colorado —Yellowstone 
—OR BOTH 
Two wonderful weeks—just idling through the 
mountains—sightseeing—resting—every tour 
an itinerary of continuous grandeur. $125.00 up, 
from Chicago—correspondingly low from other 
points. Personally conducted or independent— 
**Go as you please.”’ Round trip rail, Pullman, 
dining car service, hotel rooms and meals, 
autos—everything included. 
For detailed information concerning Rock 


Island planned vacations, mail this coupon 


OCKISLAN 


THE ROAD OF UNUSUAL SERVICE 


fF mee eee a ea ea a a ae ee eee cere ee — em aaa 2 
1 Rock Island Vacation Travel Service Bureau 815) 
; 795 La Salle Street Station, Chicago, Ill. i 


| Please send me booklets describing 1 Colorado, [) Yellowstone, 
0 California, 2 All-Expense Tours to Colorado and Yellowstone (c 

book or books d ); also information regarding train service and 
i low summer fares. 
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With Glass Doors 
On Approval—Direct to User 





SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 
Endorsed by Over 200,000 Users 


Exceptionally well adapted for the schoo! library. 
Furnished in different designs, materials and 
finishes. Sold direct from factory only, which 
insures you a permanent source of supply for 
additional sections in the future, and also saves you 
the middieman's profit. Price of three sections 
with non-binding, disappearing, felt-cushioned 
glass doors, as illustrated above, in plain golden 
oak, $15.75; in quartered oak or in imitation ma- 
hogany or walnut, $18.25; in genuine mahogary 
or walnut, $23.50. Other styles and finishes at 
correspondingly low prices. Shipped on approval 
direct from factory at Little Falls, N. Y., or 
warehouse at Kansas City, Write for 
catalog No, 24 

The C. J. Lundstrom Mfg. Co., Little Falls, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases since 1899 


Bi 
New 


ich Warehouse: Hansas City, Mo. 
York Show Room, 130 W. 42nd St 





VacationLakeCruises 
At Popular Prices 


and Direct Steamship Service between 
Chicago and all resorts of northern 
Michigan. Automobiles carried $5 up. 


Travel in comfort aboard “ H oo : v 
the Big, Steady Steamships Manitou = Puritan 

Vour Vacation starts the moment you step on the gang- 
plank at Chicago. This summer plana restful, healthful 


and economical vacationin northern Michigan...or a Va- 
cation Lake Cruise to Mackinac Island or Sault Ste. Marie 
(on the Canadian border). Fares are surprisingly low and 
unlimited stop-overis allowed at any port of call en route. 


Complete Vacation Cruises 
$22.00 — *33.00 — *49.50 
Meals and Berth Included. Chicago-Mackinac Island fares 
reduced over 10% this season. Ask for Vacation Guide 
MICHIGAN TRANSIT CORPORATION 
B. J. KENNEDY, Pass. Traf. Mgr., Navy Pier, CHICAGO 








* = 
Washington— 
c- The 
/ DODGE 
| HOTEL 


_.. (Formerly Grace 
Dodge Hotel) 






“hak agee 
Near the Capitol 
c>]0c 
We offer you every facility for 
enjoying a holidayin the Nation- 
al Capital, and for trips to Mt. 


Vernon, Arlington, Annapolis, 
and Gettysburg. 


An established ‘‘No Tipping’’ 
policy throughout the hotel. 


Special Summer Rates for Teachers 


Write for Information. 




















|count of her experiences. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


The IDEAL Bookcase | "ame suggests and more. “Baronial 
For tte SCHOOLROOM splendor” is no misnomer _ for the 


| hotel, which is prodigal *+in ‘its* spa- 
| ciousness, luxury, and service. The 
surrounding scenery leaves one 
| breathless, reverent. 
| Another day and a half, traveling 
through Alberta wheat fields, cross- 
ing back into the U. S. A. at Portal, 
/and we were ready to say, “Home, 
| James,” when we reached St. Paul— 
just five weeks after we had started. 
Tired? Yes; but feeling like new 
people, infinitely richer in spirit and 
experience, and eager to pass our 
treasures on to others. Each day 
my classes are reaping a_ benefit 
from my having seen America with 
the aid of friendly eyes. My grati- 
tude is more than I can express. 
Epitor’s Note: The author of this trav- 
el story is not only a teacher in an insti- 
tution for the blind, but is herself blind. 
To know this adds great interest to the ac- 
She writes us 
that at one time she had perfect sight, and 
says, “I want to stress the fact that blind- 
ness does not bar one from appreciating 
and enjoying travel to the full.” A sym- 
pathetic and understanding friend and co- 
teacher, Mrs. Thayer, was-Miss Arthaud’s 
traveling companion, and it’ was largely 
through her eyes that the author “saw” 
what she describes so vividly and enter- 
tainingly. 


—— << oe—- -— 
Writing Poems in the 
Second Grade 
(Continued from page 14) 


As the joy of creation grew, the 
children were so pleased with their 


| collection of poems that they asked 


to have them copied in a book. This 
was done, and the book illustrated 
with crayon drawings, each child il- 
lustrating his own poems. The book 
provided inspiration and enjoyment 
for other classes as well. Among the 
best poems in the book are the 
following: 


“Windmills are great giants guarding 
Holland at night.” 

“When a fairy is walking in the garden 
und it rains, she turns a red tulip upside 
down and has an umbrella.” 

“Once there was a little bunny rabbit. 
It was snowy winter. He was so cold 
that he went to the wind and said, ‘Wind, 
do you know where Spring is?’” 

_ “The winds are giants. The North Wind 
is a giant whistling. The South Wind is 
a giant humming. The East Wind is a 


giant crying, but the West Wind is a 
giant singing.” 
“Butterflies are fairy horses. Some- 


times they race with the bumblebees and 
dragon flies. Did you ever see a gay leaf 
floating through the air? It was not a 
leaf. It was a fairy airship sailing home.” 

“T hear the trees whisper. They are 
telling each other secrets about the clouds 
and the stars. Trees, it is not polite to 
whisper, and the birds can hear you, any- 
way.” 

“Did you hear the dogs barking last 
night? There was a fairy playing in the 
garden. She was ringing the bluebells.” 





Newspaper Tearing 
By Eleanor Campbell 


APER tearing has come to be rec- 

ognized as a vital part of the 
drawing and handwork period. I 
find newspaper for the tearing very 
useful, novel, and _ inexpensive. 
Mounted on black or white paper, 
the figure appears very distinctly. 
Newspaper tears more easily than 
other paper and thus is used to better 
advantage by small children. 

My pupils tear pictures of their 
favorite stories and songs, winter 
scenes, and scenes suggested by 





holidays or seasons. 
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A New Aid for - 


Primary Teachers 


320 large pages (7}x10; inches) filled 
with the things that make school work 
fascinating to children 


RIMARY teachers, more than any 
other class of teachers, need sup- 
plementary helps and devices for 


making school work appeali 


children. 
is 


ng 


to 
Primary Plans and Projects 
designed to meet this need with 


material prepared by skilled primary 
specialists and arranged and edited by 
Elizabeth P. Bemis, Primary Editor of 
Normal Instructor and Primary Plans 


for more than 25 years. 


The book is arranged in ten sections 
of the 
school year and containing a complete 
collection of primary material for the 


each devoted to a month 


month classified as follows: 
Plans Number Lessons 
Projects 
Nature Study 
Picture Study 
Reading 
Stories Primary Fridays 


Hundreds of Illustrations 


Seat Work and 


for Little People 


Bird Pictures in Full Color 
Some of the Notable Features 


Briefly Mentioned 
PLANS. 


Blackboard Drawings 
Songs and Music 


As indicated by the title, 


abundant space is devoted to a series 


of month plans. 


These are prepared 


a 


by Mae Foster Jay, a primary special- 
ist of wide experience. 


PROJECTS. Directions for carrying 
out a wide variety of projects form an 
important part of the book. These may 
be easily developed with little children, 
even by inexperienced teachers, 


NATURE STUDY. Included under 
this heading are Bird Studies with 
accurate color plates and coloring out- 
lines by Bess Bruce Cleaveland and 
carefully prepared lessons. 


PICTURE STUDY. Each month has 
a full-page picture by a famous artist, 
For each of these pictures Maude M. 
Grant has prepared suggestive Lang. 
uage and Reading Lessons. 


STORIES. Play-Project Stories by 
Carolyn Sherwin Bailey are replete 
with interesting, constructive ideas. 
Two other series, one of Health Stor- 
ies and one of Safety-First Stories, 
will help to emphasize these vital 
subjects in a pleasing manner. In 
addition there are many other stories. 

SEAT WORK. To meet the endless 
need for educative seat work, much 
space has been given to construction 
work for keeping active little hands 
profitably employed in the _ between- 
recitations periods. 

PRIMARY FRIDAYS. Un- 


der this heading is an excep- 











tionally fine collection of 
material for Friday after- 
noons and other occasions 
when appropriate primary 
entertainment material may 
be needed. 


Every Teaching Need 
Provided For— 
Yet Unusually Low Priced 








Think of the vast amount 








801 


sayout 




















of material which 320 | 
pages (7% x 10% inches) 
provide for use during the 200 
odd days of the school yeah, 
And when you consider 
this material is the work of 
notably successful specialists; 
—material of proven worth— 
you will agree that $3.60 is 
indeed a very low price. 


Order Now—Pay Oct. 5th 


You need not send cash 
with your order unless yu 
prefer, for we gladly extend 
credit until October 
Simply fill out the coupon be 
low and mail it to us today. 
The book will be sent to you 
promptly regardless of wheth 
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er or not remittance accom 





J Primary Plans and $ 
Projects, postpaid, 


Primary Plans and Projects............ 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 yr 


Order Now—Pay October 5th 


eee ee 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 


Please send PRIMARY PLANS AND PROJECTS, postpaid, , 
my address given below. 


Place cross (X) 
guatge St right 
squar 

to indicate 
whether you 


wish the book 
only or the C] 
book and the 


magazine 


Place cross 
at right to i = 





Ee ditaecees 
Post Office 


Street or R. F. D....... 


- 2.00 


-60 





| 


Please send PRIMARY PLANS AND PROJECTS, postpaid, # 
my address given below and enter (or extend) my subset 
tion to Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for one yea 
your special combination price of $4.90. 

(%) in one of the equares {} I agree to pay not later than October 


I am enclosing payment herewith. 


] panies your order. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Cs. 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. 














A 





Both Only Use This 
$4.90 Order 
Blank 


“198 ne 
















Price $3.60. 


5th, 1990. 
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© You'll be delighted 
- ALLEN’S FOOT=EASE 
: in the New Family Size 

ae Shaker Top Tin 


MORE convenient than ever is this 
new package. So handy for the 
dressing table, and to slip into your 


travelling case. More economical, no 


a waste; use only what you need. 
Shake Allen’s Foot-Ease into your 
shoes for tired, tender, aching, smart- 
ing, perspiring feet, — corns and 
bunions and walk all day in comfort. 
All drug and department stores sell 
both the old (envelope) package and 
the new shaker top tin. Sent by mail 
for 60c in stamps. 


For Free Sample and Foot=-EaseWalkingDoll | 
a to Allen's Foot=Ease, Le Roy. ‘N. Ze. Cf 


_\ Allen's 
Foot:Ease 


Are You “Job Satisfied”? 
Work for Uncle Sam, 
$1260 to $3400 Year 


Teachers have a big advantage, because of their training 
and education. Over 20,000 steady positions are filled every 
year, These have big pay, short hours and pleasant work. 
Write immediately to Franklin Institute, Dept. K246, 
Rochester, N. Y., for free 32 page book with list of positions 
tow open to teachers, and full particulars telling how to get one. 


PRT SA 






























So 
AN ANTISEPTIC] Liquid 


“Koop 
and Oderless 


HERE is no excuse in al- 

lowing armpit perspira- 

tion to discolor and ruin your 

clothing, and its disagreeable 

or to humiliate and em- 
barrass you. 


More than a million men and 
women keep their armpits dry 
and odorless and protect their 
clothing with NONSPI (an 
— liquid) used, en- 
dorsed, and recommended by 
physicians and nurses. 


NONSPI destroys the odor and 
diverts the underarm perspiration 
to parts of the body where there 
is er evaporation —and need 
used on an average of but 
two nights each week. 
You, too, can have dry and 
orless armpits and save 
yous clothing. Get a bottle of 
ONSPI today. Use it to- 
night. Use NONSPI the year 
around—spring, summer, fall, 
and winter. 
Your Toilet Goods Dealer 
and Druggist has NONSPI at 
50c (several months’ supply) 
or if you prefer 


FREE TESTING SAMPLE 
SENT ON REQUEST. 





Send free NONSPI 

















NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Pupil Participation in 
School Government 
(Continued from page 30) 


are gradually discarding. Other 
things being equal, that type of gov- 
ernment should be used in the school 
which combines simplicity of form 
with efficiency in operation. 

Co-operative control of school ac- 
tivities does not necessitate the use 
of explicit, mechanical forms of gov- 
ernment. One investigator of stu- 
dent government reports that he 
often found more actual co-operative 
government in schools where few, 
if any, formal plans had been set up. 

Schools should make provision for 
free discussion between teachers and 
pupils of many of the critical prob- 
lems relating to group and individ- 
ual activities and responsibilities. 
Pupils should be doing reflective 
thinking, under the careful guidance 
of the teacher, about problems of 
school management. Group discus- 
sions by grades, by home rooms, or 
by classes is an excellent method of 
attaining this objective. If such 
discussions are not openly permitted 
and guided by the teacher, they go) 
on surreptitiously among the pupils. 
Such procedure often raises a bar- 
rier between teachers and pupils. 

The determination of the causes 
of anti-social behavior in the school 
and the prescription of remedial 
treatment to eliminate it require the 
services of a skilled diagnostician 
and should not be delegated to pu- 
pils. This principle is frequently 
violated by various schemes of pu- 
pil participation in school govern-| 
ment, and there is great danger in| 
so doing. | 

Most children and adults alike be- 
lieve in the “free-will” theory of be- 
havior. They assume that a person 
is “bad” because he wants to be, | 
and therefore should be punished.| 
They treat offenders as criminals 
to be punished rather than as cases 
to be studied. This was the point 
of view expressed or implied in most 
of the types of school government 
with which the writer has come in 
contact. 

Some competent adult should 
study carefully all factors involved 
in breaches of discipline. Certain 
pupils will be found committing of- 
fenses because they have become 
discouraged with their school work 
and seek satisfactions in anti-social 
behavior. Such pupils need correc- 
tive teaching and encouragement. 
The behavior of others is affected 
by unhappy home conditions. It is| 
needless to say that such cases 
should not be dealt with by pupils. | 
However, there are certain infrac-| 
tions of school regulations which | 
might well be handled by the stu- 
dents. These include improper care 
of lockers, carelessness in handling 
books and study materials, frequent 
tardiness, minor infringement of 
study rules, and other matters of a 
similar nature. Some skilled person 
should determine which problems 
should be turned over to the pupils 
to deal with. 

The success of any workable sys- 
tem of student government lies in| 
placing the optimal amount of re-' 
sponsibility on the pupils and train-| 
ing them through wise guidance in 























AND PRIMARY PLANS 


FOR ELEVEN GLORIOUS 
DAYS IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Close-by Pacific Ocean Beaches 


- 
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ATOP THE HIGH SIERRA (28 equally interesting photographs in free ITINERARY offered below) 


M™ after mile of California supplies scenic drama... unforgettable 

pictures of vast mountains... pleasure-islands rising from the sea 
... Orange groves... perpetual glaciers! The High Sierra Range alone 
has more than 133 peaks, 13,000 feet or over! Vacation experiences to 
be remembered for a lifetime! 

Summer weather in Southern California is as inviting as its contrasting 
scenic grandeur. Rain is practically unknown. Breezes from 6,000 miles 
of Pacific Ocean make light wraps a comfort factor for motoring after 
sunset and for enjoying such entertainment as “Symphonies under the 
Stars” at Hollywood Bowl. Sleep under blankets! 

From the Pacific Ocean beaches, roads to new adventures and enter- 
tainment lead in every direction! Get acquainted with Hollywood...rub 
elbows with the screen stars! Laguna and La Jolla are outstanding beach 
playgrounds... motor for miles through groves of ripening oranges... 
direct to Old Spanish Missions! 

Note this carefully ... you may come to Southern California on your 
two weeks vacation... be actually here eleven days (practical from most 
points back east) ...see outstanding “high spots”...costs while here 
need not exceed $70... or $6.35 a day... including sightseeing. 


SEND THE COUPON for free ILLUSTRATED ITINERARY, outlining just what you can see and 
do in these eleven glorious days, Includes 28 gravure photographs of Southern California scenes. Also 
itemized figures on cost of hotels, meals, sightseeing, etc. 


We have published a beautiful book picturing this Southland. It contains 71 camera studies by the 
best men of this land of “‘pictures."” You may have a copy for tage cost. EXECUTIVES and INVES- 
TORS: Los Angeles County oil fields represent an investment of 750 millions . . . the agricultural indus- 
try over 400 millions. The port of Los Angeles is second only to New York in volume of export tonnage. 





Symphonies under the Stars at Hollywood Bowl 


Southern California 


All-Year Club of Southern California, Sec. 74, 1151 So. Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. 

(Check if desired). () Please send me free Illustrated Itinerary for a 2-weeks vacation trip to Southern 
California—with itemized figures on daily costs while in California. 

(Check if desired). () Four cents in stamps enclosed. Send “Southern California through the Camer>”” 








Also send free booklets about the counties I have checked. 
Los Angeles Orange Santa Barbara San Bernardin 
Los Angeles Sports Riverside San Diego Ventura 
Name Street —_ 
(Please Print Your Name and Address) it 
City State 
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Nature's 
Greatest 


The 150 Mile 
SUPER - SPECTACLE 
between 
NEW YORK end ALBANY 


Through rail tickets, New 
York to Albany and Albany 
to New York accepted 


ase. 



















ate change from train to 
4 boat or boat to train at 
Albany, enabling you to fit the 
Day Line trip inte any Summer 
itinerary. Seven palatial steam- 
Orchestras. 


Service daily including Sunday. 


ers. Restaurants. 





ONE DAY OUTINGS 
from New York 
Connections for Catskills, 
Adirondacks, Berkshires 
and All Vacation Resorts 





Write for illustrated folder to 


Hudson River 
Day Line 


West 42nd St. Pier, New York 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


the discharging of this responsi- } 
bility. This is the essence of all 
democratic systems of government. 
Training in citizenship is one of the 
cardinal objectives of the school. We 
think of a good citizen as one who 
possesses initiative and who is self- 
| reliant and self-controlled. If our 
| schools aim to produce persons who 
possess such qualities, there must be 
opportunity for practice in activities 
dominated by such ideals. 








Picture Study— 
“Children of the Sea” | 


(Continued from page 32) 


Israels had to wait until the age 
of forty-three for his first official 
recognition: a medal and the deco- 
ration of the Legion of Honor, won 
at the Paris Exposition of 1867. 
These were the first of many honors 
which crowned his life with public 
acclaim, and put the seal of popular 
approval upon the lowly subjects 
from contemporary life which he re- 
introduced into Dutch painting. He 
died at The Hague on August 10, 
1911. 


| Shall We Give 
an Operetta? 
(Continued from page $1) 


| who should take part from their 
|class. As every child had some part, 
even if it was only voting on who 
should sing at the final performance, 
they all felt a personal interest in 
the operetta. 

Long before the final week, the 
costumes were finished and the stage 
properties were in place. The re- 
sponsibilities were so well distrib- 
uted that no one was overtaxed and 
very little time was taken from the 
| regular school work. 
| The night of the event, the audi- 
torium was filled to overflowing. 
| Almost everyone present had had 
some part in the production of the 

| bright, colorful operetta. It was a 
| delightful performance and a real 
community project. 

After the entertainment was over 
and parents and teachers had forgot- 
| ten about it, some of the children 
| gave an operetta of their own. The 
father of one of them offered his 
garage for the staging of the pro- 
duction. The libretto, which they 
wrote themselves, was based closely 
on that of the school operetta, but 
was still their own. Friends and 
neighbors made a good-sized audi- 
ence, and the children earned enough 
money to enable them to have pic- 
tures taken of the cast. 

The operetta at school was well 
organized; it was beautiful and 
melodious and furnished an evening’s 
entertainment for children and 
| adults; but the children found real 
self-expression in the dingy garage, 
even with meager costuming and in- 
adequate lighting. From their 
viewpoint, the performance was ev- 
erything that could be desired, and 
culminated in the great joy of photo- 
graphs paid for by their own earn- 
ings. 

The operetta given in the school 
auditorium was worth while, but the 
operetta staged in the garage was 
the real educational project for the 
children. 

















Hundreds 





LOW 
RATES 


Include 3 
| with Sleeper. 


American Pass 
Vise. JUustrate 












of Teachers 
and Eduzators Through- 
out the United States 


Have taken Tours to Russia under 
our auspices—The first American 
organization to present this country 
different to the traveler, 


Several Important Tours to 


Soviet Russia 


will be conducted during the vacation period. 
We carnestly suggest that you join our congen- 
ial and interesting teacher—educator groups. 
You will talk about this trip as long as you live. 
Transatlantic 
Ways. 
North Sea on 8. S. Lancastria. 
lst Class Hotels in Russia. 
Meals Daily. 
Sightseeing Tours. Services 
of an English Speaking Guide, Taxes on 
rts. Cost of the Soviet 
ed Booklets, Itineraries, 
etc, Mailed on Request. 


WORLD TOURISTS, INC., 
175 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
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Santa Fe Trail 
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Passage Both 
Trip Through the 








A 43- 


Personally Conducted Tour 
Spanish Southwest 


GR 
BANFF and LAKE LOUISE 


Live in Finest Hotels 
Marvelous Variety of Scenery 
11,000 Miles 1,100 by Auto 2,500 by Ship 


JUNE 30 to AUGUST 11 


Also a 
16-DAY YELLOWSTONE TOUR 


Ask for Itineraries 


F. W. VAN ZILE, CALEDONIA, N.Y, 


DAY 


EAT 











Railway 
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Foremost Student Tour 

Nearly 4000 satisfied membersinig 

250 All Expense Tours 

a Visit the Posten mae 

of 1930. Send for Bassioa ig 

COLLEGE TRAVEL CLUB 
Boston, Muse, 











Organized 





Low-Priced Student Tours 
Sailing Mediterranean, returning from 
France or — 
College Dance Orchestras, Swimming Pools, 
Entertainments, Deck Games, Prizes, 
House Parties, Fun Galore, Congenial Company 
SEVEN COUNTRIES 
EIGHT COUNTRIES . 
NINE COUNTRIES .. 
TEN COUNTRIES ... 
ELEVEN COUNTRIES 
TWELVE COUNTRIES $780 

FIRST CLASS HOTELS ONLY 

MARVELOUS MOTOR TRIPS 

GROUPS LIMITED TO 25 
48-page book FREE. Write for Book **S."’ 

Intercollegiate Travel Bureau 

2929 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 





urope Catalog Seow 
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Write for Free Copy 
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$440 worth $lto$7 cach Before sending any but- 
| terflies, send 10c (not stamps) for my illustrat- 
$495 ed Prospectus. It certainly would be oe to send for it right away 
before 3700 turn this page, or you may forget. So—send right away 
$525 Mr. Sinclair, Dealer in! Insects, Dept. 121, *Rox1424, San Diego Cai. 
. $695 


Engraved INVITATIONS 
one ae NOUNCEMENTS 


Correct in form. Perfect in exe- 
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The Morrison is 
the tallest hotel 
in the world—46 
stories high— 
with1,950 rooms. 







facilities for car storage. 


Chicago’s 


MORRISON HOTEL 


Corner Madison and Clark Streets 


Closest in the City to Stores, 


Offices, Theatres and Railroad Stations 


1,950 Rooms--$2.50 Up 


500 Rooms Being Added 


Every guest room is outside, with bath, running ice 
water, bed-head lamp and Servidor. 
own housekeeper and the hotel’s garage has extensive 
Rates are extremely mod- 
erate—$2.50 up—because valuable subleases at this 
location pay all the ground rent and the saving is 


passed on to the guests. 


Write or Wire for Reservations 


Each floor has its 


When completed, 
the Morrison will 
be the world's 
largest hotel, with 
3,450 rooms. 
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The School Lunch 


(Continued from page 42) 

Wipe the meat with a damp cloth, 
and cut it in very small pieces. Peel 
the onions and cut them in thin 
slices. Put the meat, bone, and 
onion into a saucepan, and cover them 
with about two and one-half quarts 
of cold water. Add one tablespoon 
of salt, put on the cover, and let 
the meat cook slowly for an hour or 
more. 

Make a white sauce in a double 
boiler: Melt the butter, stir in the 
four, and add the milk gradually. 
Cook the sauce until it has thickened 
and there is no taste of flour. Add 
one-half tablespoon of salt and some 
pepper. Strain the stock from the 
meat and onions and add it to the 
sauce. Taste; add more seasoning 
if it is needed. 


Eca TIMBALES AND CHEESE SAUCE 


(Twenty portions of one timbale and 
one-fourth cup of sauce) 


Recipe 


5 tablespoons butter 

5 tablespoons flour 

4 quarts milk 

8 teaspoons salt 

A few dashes celery salt 
A few dashes pepper 

2 dozen eggs 

% cup butter 

% cup flour 

1 pound cheese 


Utensils Needed 


1 four-quart double boiler 
1 tablespoon 

1 teaspoon 

1 bowl 

20 custard cups 

1 measuring cup 

1 large dripping pan 

1 grater 


Make a white sauce in a double 
boiler; Melt five tablespoons of but- 
ter, stir in five tablespoons of flour, 
and add two quarts of milk grad- 
ually. Cook the sauce until it has 
thickened and there is no taste of 
four. Add two teaspoons of salt, 
the celery salt, and a dash of pepper. 
Let the sauce cool for fifteen or twen- 
ty minutes, 

Break the eggs into a bowl and 
beat them slightly. Stir the eggs 
into the cooled white sauce. Grease 
the cups with a little butter and 
ill them with the egg mixture. 
Place them in a dripping pan and 
pour water into the pan. Bake the 
mixture in a moderate oven one-half 
Hour, or until it is firm all the way 
through. When baked, turn the 
timbales out of the cups. 

With the remainder of the butter, 
flour, milk, and seasoning make an- 
other white sauce. Grate the cheese 
and add it to the sauce. Cook the 
mixture long enough to melt the 
cheese. Then serve one-fourth cup 


— cheese sauce over each tim- 
e, 


MEXICAN CABBAGE 


(Twenty portions of three-fourths cup 
each) 
Recipe 
. * large pends cabbage (about 6 
s 
2 tablespoons salt 
medium-sized bunch celery 
2 cups vinegar 
3 cups sugar 
Cups — 
€w dashes pepper 
1 _ Peppers 
®% 1 can pimientos 


| it. 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Utensils Needed 


dish pan 

knife 

large saucepan 
tablespoon 
large bowl 
measuring cup 
teaspoon 

small saucepan 
small bowl 

can opener 


Wash the cabbage and cut it in 
pieces of a convenient size to serve. 
Let it stand in cold water for fifteen 
minutes to crisp, then put it into a 
large saucepan of boiling water, to 
which two tablespoons of salt have 
been added. Wash the celery, cut it 
in small pieces, using the leaves, and 
add it to the cabbage. Let the cab- 
bage and celery cook for from twelve 
to fifteen minutes. 

Put the vinegar, sugar, water, one 
teaspoon of salt, and the pepper into 
a small saucepan and bring them to 
the boiling point. Wash the green 
peppers, remove the seeds, and cut 
them in small pieces. Open the can 
of pimientos, remove the seeds, and 
cut them in small pieces. Add the 
green peppers and pimientos to the 
vinegar sauce. Drain all of the 
water from the cooked cabbage, and 
pour the vinegar sauce over it. Stir 
the sauce thoroughly to combine it 


ss _ ._ ._ 7st 


with the cabbage, and let it cook | 


about five minutes. 


SALMON SALAD 


(Twenty portions of one-third cup 
each) 


Recipe 


2 tablespoons granulated gelatin 
1 tablespoon salt 

144 tablespoons dry mustard 
tablespoons sugar 

tablespoons flour 

eggs 

cups milk 

cup vinegar 

one-pound cans salmon 

large heads lettuce 


Utensils Needed 


tablespoon 

measuring cup 

small bowl 

three-quart double boiler 
can opener 

two-quart dripping pan 
dish pan 

paring knife 


wNK kh 
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Make the salad the day before you 
wish to serve it. Soak the gelatin 
in one-fourth cup of cold water for 
ten minutes. Put the salt, mustard, 
sugar, and flour into the top part of 
a double boiler and mix them well. 
Add the eggs, and stir, then add the 
milk and vinegar. Cook the mixture 
over the hot water in the double 
boiler, stirring continually, until it 
has thickened and does not taste of 
flour. Add the soaked gelatin, and 
cook the mixture until the gelatin 
has dissolved. 

Open the cans of salmon and drain 
the oil from them. Remove the skin 
and bones, and break the salmon in 
small pieces. Add it to the cooked 
mixture, stirring it well. 
dripping pan with cold water, and 
pour the salmon mixture into it. 
Set it in a cool place to harden. 


Wash the lettuce, drain, and shred ; 


Wrap it in a towel and put it in 
a cool place to crisp. When the 
salmon is ready to be served, place 
a portion of it on each nest of let- 


tuce. 
(Continued on page 65) 
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The Sowven LINK 


in your 


WESTERN 


TRAVEL 
chain 


(CRADLE. of western pioneer lore 
--acclaimed today by world- 
travelers as one of the most beau- 
tiful, interesting and individual 
cities in America--Salt Lake City 
offers you the vacation opportu- 
nity supreme! Stop over here on 
your western trip this summer. 


Only here can you see a large 
and modern city flanked closely by 
towering, snow-capped mountains 
which rival the famous scenic Alps 
in magnificence. In the heart of 
the Rockies--in bracing air nearly 
a mile above sea level--with seven 
stupendous canyons opening at the 
city’s very edge, you will get a 
magnificent picture you will long 
remember. 








Visual evidences of an epic 
drama in the history of the west 
greet you on all sides. The famous 
Mormon Tabernacle with its sweet 
toned organ provides free concerts 
daily. Pioneer landmarks give 
their silent testimony to the dra- 
matic romance of the city’s found- 
ing 83 years ago. And nearby are 
noted mines, sources of wealth, 
scenes of stirring episodes in the 
winning of the west. 





ITYPICAL GRADE SCHOOL 


Utah’s educational standards are 
high. You will be interested in 
observing the facilities for pro- 
moting the welfare of the youth 
of this section, 


Salt Lake City is the Center of 
Scenic America and the gateway 
to 62 national parks and monu- 
ments, including Yellowstone, 
Grand Teton National Park, Zion 
National Park, Bryce, Cedar 
Breaks, and the Grand Canyon 
National Park. Travel over the 
newly completed Zion-Mt. Carmel 
Highway, recognized as one of the 
outstanding pieces of road con- 
struction in America, and which is 
open for traffic for the first time 
this summer. 





LIBERTY PARK 








STATE CAPITOL 


SALT LAKE CITY 


‘Plan to see new things and enjoy a 
new kind of vacation at the one city 
in cAmerica that’s different. Send for 
complete information. 


eMail this coupon today 








Chamber of C 
Salt Lake City. 

I am planning to visit Salt Lake City. 
Please send free pictorial booklet. 


rece, Dept. A-51, 
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Name ...... 
Address 
City 








State 


ALPINE SCENIC HIGHWAY 
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Teaching Helps That Meet Every Classroom Need 


r Order Now at Special Reduced Prices N 


in Combination with 
NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS 


Pay October 5th 


FOR TEACHERS 
OF ALL GRADES 


Three Volumes—Autumn Plans, Winter Plans, Spring Plans 


400 Games 








FOR SCHOOL, HOME 
AND PLAYGROUND 


Gives full instructions for 
playing more than four hun- 
dred games with ample pro- 
vision for every age, purpose 
and occasion. ‘There are in- 
door and outdoor games ; 
games in which children 
of varying ages may partici- 
pate; games for social gath- 


erings; for special purposes 
in classroom work; in fact, 
every kind of game that 
teachers may need. Numer- 
ous diagrams and _ illustra- 
tions. 320 pages. Full cloth 
covers. Price $1.50, postpaid. 


With Nor. Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 yr., $3.20. 


Seeley’s Question Book 





postpaid. 


Covers Reading, English 
and American Literature, 
Orthography, Grammar, 
Arithmetic, Algebra, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Geog- 
raphy, U. S. History, Civics, 
Drawing, Writing, Nature 


Study, Manners and Morals, 
Current Events, School 
Management, Methods of 
Teaching. Gives questions 
and answers on every phase 
of each subject and helpful 
suggestions for its teaching 
and study. 446 pages. Full 
cloth covers. Price $1.50, 


With Nor. Instr.-Pri. Plans, 1 yr., $3.20. 


How to Teach Spelling 


TEACH SPELLING 
writ 0 








With Nor. Instruct 











illus, 
postp’d. With Nor. Instr.-Pri. Plans, 1 yr., $3.20. 


256 pages. 


Full cloth covers. 


A new book for teachers 
and supervisors by Frederick 
S. Breed, Associate Professor 
of Education, University of 
Chicago. ‘Tella how to select 
and grade a spelling vocab- 


ulary; how to organize les- 
son units; how to present 
each word to the pupils; 


how to direct pupils’ study ; 
how to measure spelling abil- 
ity apd diagnose spelling 
disability. Contains list of 
4,481 words from 20 scientific 
investigations. Full cloth 
covers. Price $1.50, postpaid. 
or-Primary Plans, 1 yr., $3.20. 


Prove It Yourself 


This book treats of ele- 
mentary science and explains 
how the teacher or pupils 
can make simple experiments 
to prove the various princi- 


ples. No special equipment 
necessary. The experiments 
cover Heat, Dissolving and 


Evaporation, Fermentation, 
Distillation, Magnetism, Elec- 
tricity, Light, Sound, Chem- 
istry, The Air, Soils, The 
Weather, Astronomy, i 
ty, Simple Machines, ete. 88 
Price $1.50, 


Present-Day Standards 7, 7O% nc 
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PRESENT DAY 
STANDARDS 
FOR TEACHING 
Facpasnk 














Poems Teachers Ask For 
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Full cloth covers. 





Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $2.80. 


what constitutes 
good teaching to-day and 
presents definite standards 
by which teachers can eval- 
uate every feature of their 
work. The standards given 
are amply illustrated by con- 
crete examples to make them 
of the greatest value for 
self-improvement. The lesson 
plans, projects, ete., have 
been thoroughly tested. 208 
pages. Ful! cloth covers. 
Price $1.25, postpaid. With 
Normal Instructor - Primary 
Plans, 1 yr., $3.00. 


Explains 


BOOKS 
1 ANDII 


These two books contain 
480 of the poems most fre- 
quently requested by teach- 
ers for publication in Nor- 
mal Instructor - Primary 
Plans. All of the poems are 
weil adapted for readinz, 
reciting, memory work, etc. 
214 pages in each book. 
Full cloth covers. Price, each 
book, $1.00, postpaid. Either 
book with Nor. Instructor- 
Pri. Plans, 1 yr., $2.80. Both 
with Nor. Instructor - Pri. 
Plans, 1 yr., $3.60, 


How I Did It 


This book contains 746 
teaching devices briefly ex- 
plained by teachers who have 
used them successfully. They 
cover School Management ; 
Arithmetic: Language; Ge- 
ography; Spelling; History ; 
Writing; Reading; Hygiene; 
Decoration and Art; Nature 


Study; Agriculture; Domes- 
tie Science; Manual Train- 
ing; Music; Games; Seat 


Work ; Schoolroom Holidays ; 
Miscellaneous. 320 pages. 
Price $1.00, postpaid. With 


—— USE THIS BLANK 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 
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Instructor Plan Books 


Each of these three volumes presents a great variety of 
seasonable teaching plans (with an abundance of material 
classified as follows: 
Literature and Lan- 
Picture Study, Plays and Exercises, 


for carrying them out) 
Games, Geography, History, 
guage, Nature Study, 
Poems, Projects, Seat Work, Songs. 


Hygiene, 


The plans and material are entirely new and have been 
prepared by many teaching specialists of high standing in 
arrangement and 
editing have been done by Miss Florence Rae Signor, of the 
editorial staff of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans in col- 


the branches represented. The selection, 


laboration with prominent educators. 


The wealth of illustrations is a notable feature. 
is the text profusely illustrated throughout but there are also 
a large number of designs and patterns for seat work, con- | i 
struction work, paper cut-outs, posters, booklets, cards, _eal- i | p 
endars, etc., and many pictures in the Nature Study sections. 


Three volumes of 224 pages each. Full cloth binding. - 
Price, set of 3 volumes complete, $3.60 postpaid. 


Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $4.90. 
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3 Volumes 


With 672 Pages 





fi 


Primary Plans and Projects 


This new aid for primary teachers contains 320 large pages 
(7% x 10% inches) filled with supplementary helps and devices 
for making school work appealing to children, 
material has been prepared by skilled primary 
specialists and arranged and edited by Elizabeth P. Bemis, for 
25 years Primary Editor of Normal! Instructor-Primary Plans. 
arranged 
month of the school year and containing a complete collection 
of primary material for the month classified as follows: 
ture Study; Picture Study; Number Lessons; Primary Fridays 
(Pieces to Speak, 
and Blackboard Drawings; Songs and Music; Stories. 
hundreds of artistic 
specific purposes in connection with the content matter, but are 
also useful as motifs for designs, decorations, posters, etc. 

320 large pages, handsomely bound in full cloth. 

Price $3.60, postpaid. With Nor. Instr.-Pri. Plans, 1 yr., $4.90. 


in ten sections—each devoted to a 


Na- 


Projects; Plans; Reading; Seatwork 


illustrations not only serve their 








See Page 66 for SPECIAL OFFER of Large Full Color Pictures 
with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans. Use order blank below. 








The Year’s Entertainments 


——— By Inez N. HeFee. The 
: most complete entertain- 
ment book ever published. 
Contains a large and 
choice collection of reci- 
tations, songs, music, dia- 
logues, tableaux and 
other entertainment ma- 
terial arranged in com- 
plete programs for dif- 
ferent grades, appropri- 
ate to the various holi- 
days, birthdays and other 
special occasions occur- 
ring during the school 
year. 364 pages. Full 
cloth covers. Price $1.50, postpaid. With 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 yr., $3.20. 








M4 The $2,000 Prize 

P edagogical Pep Book of Plans 
The Prize-Winning Plans in this book were 
selected from over two thousand submitted 
by teachers in a nation-wide prize contest. 
They cover practically every phase of a 
teacher’s work and deal with the teaching 
of the school subjects, the children, the com- 


munity, and the schoolroom itself. 384 
pages. Full cloth covers. Price $1.50, post- 
paid. With Normal Instructor - Primary 


Plans, 1 year, $3.20. 


venuine 
who teach number work 


or arithmetic in the ele- 

mentary grades. The MODERN 
first part treats of spe- NUMBER 
cial difficulties of both METHODS 


pupil and teacher and the 
most modern and success- 
ful 
these problems. 
ond part of the book deals 
with 
tions in the teaching of 
urithmetic in 
srades. 
‘loth covers. 


Modern Number Methods 


By H. S. Alshouse. A 
help to those 






ALSHOUSE 


methods of solving 


The sec- 
general considera- 


the 
128 pages. 





eight 
Full 
$1.00 per copy, postpaid. 





With 


Nor. Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 yr., $2.80. 


Little Citizens and Their Flags 


Contains eighteen full page outline draw- 


ings of boys and girls of various countries, 


dressed in their native costumes. 
for copying and 


Directions 
coloring them are given. 


Also the flag of each country is reproduced 
in its true colors with an outline flag to be 


copied and 
introducing geography. 
paid. 


colored. Splendid material for 
Price 60 cents, post- 


With Normal Instructor - Primary 


Plans, 1 year, $2.50. 


scribed on this page 
in combination with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 


C) Please send me Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for 1 year. 


when ordering any of the Teaching Helps de- 


PAY OCT. 5th —— 


Date 1930. 


Price $2.00. 


Also send me the helps checked below in combination with the above at the additional 


prices indicated. 

] Instructor Plan Books, $2.90 additional 

Primary Plans and Projects, $2.90 additional 

20 Large Full Color Pictures (unmounted) — 
Group | for Lower Grades, $1.20 additional 

[| 20 Large Full Color Pictures (unmounted) — 

Group I! for Upper Grades, $1.20 additional 

[] Four Hundred Games, $1.20 additional 

[| Seeley’s Question Book, $1.20 additional 

[| How To Teach Spelling, $1.20 additional 

[|] Prove it Yourself, $1.20 additional 

[] The Year's Entertainments, $1.20 additional 

f 


C 
[ 


[|] Pedagogical Pep, $1.20 additional 
] Present-Day 


Standards for Teaching, $1.00 
additional 
This order totals $0000.00... whieh {| 


Name............ 


Street or R. F. D. 


NOTE: For gubscriptions to Normal tnstructor-Primary Plans to forei 
charge to Canada. entral ‘and South ‘American ‘counts 


» Mexico, and C 
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0 
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[Place a cross (X) in square opposite each item desired.] 


Poems Teachers Ask For, Book 1, 80c add’! 


} Poems Teachers Ask For, Book 11, 80c add’! 


How I Did It, 80c additional 

Modern Number Methods, 80c additional 
instructor Poster Patterns, Book 1, 65c add’! 
Instructor Poster Patterns, Book 11, 65c add’! 
Story Book Poster Patterns, 65c additional 
Health Poster Patterns, 65c additional 
Mother Goose Health Posters, 65c additional 
School Window Decorations, 65c additional 
Safety Poster Patterns, 65c additional 
Instructor Jointed Toys, Book 1, 50c add’! 
Instructor Jointed Toys, Book 11, 50c add’! 
Little Citizens and Their Flags, 50c additional 


agree to pay not later than Oct. 5, 1930. 
am enclosing herewith. 


Bs ines . 


AiO sc sictatchitie laine 


in countries, add SO cents. No additional 
Ss except Guiana. 
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POSTER PATTERN BOOKS 


The following books contain outline drawing 
patterns which are to be traced and transferrej 
to suitable paper for coloring, cutting, and gs. 
sembling into posters. Full directions given 
The patterns may be used many times over, — 


Instructor Poster Patterns pos 
Each of these books con- | 

tains patterns for making [REE Eee 

30 posters of varying sizes . 

up to 54 inches long. 20 INSTRUCTOR 

of the patterns in each R 

book are of Mother Goose 

characters; others deal PATTERNS 

with children, their pets, ee 

and their play. No pat- » 

terns alike in the two 

books. Heavy paper cov- 

ers. Price, each book, 80 


cts., postpaid. Either book 
with Nor. Instructor-Pri. 
Plans, 1 year, $2.65. 
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Story-Book Poster Patterns 


Contains patterns which , 
form 20 posters, size 36 x 
14 inches, each illustrating 





STORY-BOK 





a well-known story. Some 
of the subjects ames mq POSTER 
derella, Rumpelstiltzkin, 
The Frog Prince, The Ugly PATTERNS 
Duckling, Puss-In-Boots, 
Sleeping Beauty, Robinson ~— 
Crusoe, etc. Heavy paper 
covers. Price 80 cents, 


postpaid. With Normal In- 
structor-Primary Plans, 1 
year, $2.65. 


Health Poster 


The patterns in this book , 
form 10 posters, size 36 x 
15 inches, each illustrating 
a health rule, Some of the 
subjects are: Sleep With 
Windows Open, Clean the 
Teeth Every Day, Bathe 
More Than Once a Week, 
Kat Fruit Every Day, 
Drink Milk Every Day, etc. 
Heavy paper covers. Price 
80 cents, postpaid. With 
Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans, 1 year, $2.65. 





Patterns 


HEALTH 











Safety Poster Patterns 


Contains patterns for 
making 20 posters of vary- 
ing sizes up to 36 x 15 
inches, each illustrating a 
safety rule. Full direc- 
tions are included. Sub- 
jects include: Be Careful 
of Fire; Cross Streets with 
Care; Toys Trip People: 
ete. Heavy paper covers. 
Price 80 cents, postpaid. 
With Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans, 1 year, 
$2.65. 


Mother Goose Health Posters 


Contains patterns for 
making 10 posters, size 
36 x 15 inches, in which 
Mother Goose characters 
illustrate health rules ex- 
pressed in Mother Goose 





SAFETY 


POSTER 
PATTERNS 


GY BESS BRUCE CuLAviLan 











rhymes. Some of the sub- 
jects are: Little Boy Blue 
(who drinks milk each 
day), Nimble Jack (who 
plays out of doors each 
day), etc. Heavy paper 
covers. Price 80 cents, 





postpaid. With Nor. Instr.- 
Pri. Plans, 1 yr., $2.65. 


School Window 








Contains 16 sets of pat- 
terns for window decora- 
tions with full directions 
for making. May also be 
used in making decora- 
tions for other purposes. 
Some of the patterns are: 
Basket and Fruit, Bowl 
and Daffodils, Santa Claus, 
Red Geranium, Poinsettia, 
Hatchet and Cherries, etc. 
Heavy paper covers. Price 
80 cents, postpaid. With 
Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans, 1 year, $2.65. 


BOOKS 
Instructor Jointed Toys 1N0! 


Each of these two books 
contains 30 patterns for 
jointed toys with full di- 
rections for making. 

Book I contains twenty- 
two patterns for Jointed 
Animals, Birds, etc., and 
eight for Little Citizens 
Jointed Toys. 








Book II contains nine 
patterns for See Saw 
Jointed Toys, twenty for 


Mother. Goose Jointed Toys 
and one for a Santa Claus 
Jointed Toy. 
Each beok bound in heavy paper % 
Price, each book, 60 cts., postp’d. 
with Normal Instructor-Pri. Plans, 1 ye 
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Take a Vacation 
of Joyous Fun 


“= | | Inthis land of Indian legend 


ras For a real vacation of adventurous 
—— fun in a land of scenic beauty 
ALTH and Indian legend, motor to Mich- 


igan this summer. Or come by 
railway, boat or airplane. 


Here are thousands of inland lakes, 
hundreds of streams and rivers, rich 
in fish and charming for canoeing, 
motorboating, camping and swim- 
ming. Here are great forests of 





erns pine and birch, state and national 
— forests and vast state parks. Here 
FETY you have every facility for rough- 
STER ing it in the open or for being lux- 
TERNS urious in smart resorts. 
oS Whatever kind of vacation you Want, 
ask us where to find it. Free literature, 
or 4c postage on All-Michigan booklet. 


f{ “E> 


~ 

















East Michigan Tourist Ass’n 
Dept. 368, Bay City, Michigan 


——— 


































ENGRAVED OR PRINTED INVITATIONS ETC. 
FREE SAMPLES: 100 VISITING CARDS $100 
CAPITOL SOCIAL ENGRAVING CO. * 
M3 EVENING STAR BLDG WASHINGTON 0.C 
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STRAWBERRY CHARLOTTE 
(Twenty portions of one-half cup each) 


Recipe 


tablespoons gelatin 

cups sugar 

boxes strawberries (1 pint 
strained) 

lemon (6 tablespoons juice) 
eggs 

cups cream 


Utensils Needed 


tablespoon 

large bowl 

measuring cup 

small bowls 

strainer 

reamer 

egg beater 

three-quart dripping pan 


pot ew 


horn 
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Soak the gelatin ten minutes in 
one-half cup of cold water. Dissolve 
it by pouring over it three-fourths 
cup of boiling water, and stirring. 
Add the sugar and stir the mixture 
until the sugar is dissolved. Wash 
the berries, hull them, and mash 
them through a strainer. Extract 
the juice from the lemon. Add the 
berry and lemon juice to the gelatin, 
and stir the mixture to thoroughly 
combine it. Set the gelatin in a cool 
place. 

When the gelatin begins to thick- 
en, beat the whites of the eggs stiff, 
and beat them into the gelatin. Whip 
the cream, and fold it into the gela- 
tin. Rinse a dripping pan with cold 
water, and turn the mixture into it. 
Set the gelatin in a cool place to 
harden. 

The following are the number of 
calories furnished by each item of 
the menus: 

Three-fourths cup creamed aspara- 
gus and eggs, 300 calories. 

One sandwich or two rolls and but- 
ter, 268 calories. 

One-half cup strawberries, about 
60 calories. 

One cup milk, about 170 calories. 

One cup thick vegetable soup, 
about 160 calories. 

One-third cup fruit cup, about 120 
calories. 

Three-fourths cup cream of onion 
soup, about 300 calories. 

One egg timbale and cheese sauce 
(one-fourth cup), about 440 calories. 

Three-fourths cup Mexican cab- 
bage, about 120 calories. 

One-third cup salmon salad, about 
140 calories. 

One-half cup strawberry charlotte, 
about 200 calories. 

Three-fourths cup 
180 calories. 

ne a 

Always expect to do your duty. 
Reward comes by faithful service.— 
Emerson. 


about 


cocoa, 


Life is not a goblet to be drained; 
it is a measure to be filled.—A. T. 
Hadley. 


Your gentleness shall force more 
than your force move us to gentle- 














ness.— Shakespeare. 
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Steady Work—No La. . rose Name 
: yoffs—Paid Vacation 
N74. 4, Coverament Jobe Open to Mon, Women, 18 to 50 / Address ...... 


WANT A STEADY JOB? 
YEAR TO COMMENCE 


ncleSamg $1900 YEAR TO COMN 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. K257 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Sirs: Rush to me without charge copy of 32- 

page book, “‘How to get a steady U. 8. Govern- 

ment Job,’”’ with list of positions obtainable, and 
fu!l particulars telling how to get them. 
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No Hotel in the World offers 
Such Varied Attractions as the 


AMBASSADOR 


LOS ANGELES 
“The Great Hotel that Seems Like Home” 


Diy tergpeer yur program of out- 
door and indoor diversion. 27- 
acre park, playgrounds, open air 
plunges, tennis courts, 18-hole mini- 
ature golf course, archery and fenc- 
ing, flowered pergola walks, cactus 
gardens, ping pong tables, all-talking 
motion picture theatre, world-famous 
Cocoanut Grove for dancing parties, 
riding, hunting, and all sports. Beau- 
tifully redecorated lobby. 35 smart 
shops. 


Ambassador convention auditorium 
seats 7000. Guests have privilege of 
championship 18-hole Rancho Golf 
Club. 


eMost cAttractive 
Summer and Yall “Rates 


$ 
Outside Rooms with Bath as low as 5 per day 


Write for Chef's Booklet of California ‘Recipes and Information. 























AMBASSADOR HOTELS SYSTEM 


THE AMBASSADOR, NEW YORK 
THE AMBASSADOR, PALM BEACH 
THE AMBASSADOR, ATLANTIC CITY 
THE AMBASSADOR, LOS ANGELES 


THE 














\ 
Te achers 
6 vecrywhere 


when traveling 


find the DRESVELOPE 


—saves half their pressing bills and means 
crisp, fresh garments when they need them. 


PACK your daintiest frocks in the new, patent- 
ed Dresvelopes. You'll always have a fresh, and 
neatly-pressed garment to wear 


For Dresvelope protects! This new paper envel- 
ope and hanger ---(not a bag)---envelopes your 
garment and ties over it. Hang it in your ward- 
robe or pack it away folded in your suitcase 


It’s ready when you want---without a wrinkle! 
Dresvelope is easy to use, to carry, and to pack 


Only $1 for 3 


at leading department 
stores 





GENERAL APPLIANCE CORP. Dept. ‘‘T-1” 
170 Otis Street, San Francisco, Calif 
1629 So. Water St. Philadelphia, Pa 


Enclosed find $ for which please send me 
DRESVELOPE(S) postpaid 
Name —— 


Street. . - 


Cp —— 


Kindly give name of department store unable to supply you. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Fanciful Stories to Read 
| or Tell 


(Continued from page 36) 


Tiny silver trumpets blew, and 
then green woods appeared. Out of 
the woods came fairies, singing a 
merry song. After an airy dance, 
they slipped away blowing kisses. 

The second child had asked for a 
story-book dream, and a motley pro- 
_cession marched past the children. 
There were tall young gods from far 
| Olympus, who danced and raced and 
| wrestled; Robin Hood came with his 
merry men and sang a lusty stave; 
witches and elves disported them- 
| selves; kings and queens marched 
' by; Blondel sang his anxious song; 
and Peter Pan chased his shadow. 

When the children’s dreams were 
over, they rubbed their eyes and 
blinked in the yellow sunlight. 
was the same in the market place— 
not a god or a fairy remained. 

Still the Vendor called his dreams 
and urged the people to buy them. 
A man whose youth was over stopped 
and went on again. 
heeded the Vendor’s call and turned 
back once more.: 

“IT should like a dream of youth 
and spring, O man of dreams,” he 
said. 

“And you shall have one,” the 
Vendor replied. 

Over the top of a green-clad thill 
came Spring with all her maidens. 

| Heaps of blossoms filled their hands, 
' and butterflies flew all about them. 
Wherever they trod, flowers grew 
and birds sang a happy chorus. 


| 


All| 


In the end he | 
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all garlanded with daisies, and sang 
this song to the dreamer, while the 
softest music played: 


“Oh, the world is young and the 
world is fair, 

And the world is full of laughter; 

Wherever I come, there’s the bees’ 
soft hum 





And the butterflies following 
after. 

Out of the shadows of winter I 
bring 


Sunshine and laughter, for I am 
the Spring; 


Blue of the violet, buttercup gold, 

Youth’s happy melodies, lest you 
grow old; 

All the rich dower of bird and of 
flower, 

Green of the grass, new-washed 
by the shower. 

| Joy to you, joy, is the song that I 

| sing. 

| See how I bring to you every 

sweet thing.” 


When Spring had finished her 
song, she danced away with her 
maidens and the dreamer returned 
to the world of reality. 

“A dream! A dream! 
Who’ll buy my dreams?” 
| the Vendor continued to call. 

“T’ll buy a dream if it be a dream 
of beauty. I’ve sought it long, but 
it doth elude me.” 

It was an artist who spoke. With 
disillusioned smile he took the 
scroll and sat where the Vendor told 
him. When the scroll was opened, he 
saw a group of dancing nymphs on a 


Spring herself held out her hands,| grassy knoll. Beauty sat on a throne, 
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FURNESS| 
LR od Cross ota 
34 Whitehall St. (where Broadway begins) or 
565 Fifth Ave., New York or any Authorized Agent 





June 193% | ju 





and NEWFOUNDLAND 


Four days ashore where the air is spicy 


with balsam and spruce. There’s swim- : 
ming, boating and interesting sight. : 
seeing ... . amid scenery that is sublime, 


Eight days at sea on the famous “Ft. St, 
George’’ or the ‘‘Nerissa.’’  Trans- 
atlantic liners—steady and speedy, with 
all the refinements of Furness Service. 


$] 3 5 INCLUDING 
Up ALL EXPENSES 
First-class accommodations with meals on 
steamer ; maintenance on steamer for 2 day 
stop-over at Halifaz, N. S., and for 2 day 
stop-over at St. John's, Newfoundland. 


Sailings every Saturday. “‘Furness Red 
Cross’ connections for Montreal. 











All For 





San 





SPECIAL OFFER 
TO TEACHERS 


ei. 





20 Large Full-Color Prints [,.u%:-a] of Art Masterpieces _ 


with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 Year (10 Numbers) 
Your Choice of Two Groups—for Lower or Upper Grades 


All For 











$<3.20 
The pictures contained in these 


groups average 7 x 9 inches in size. They faithfully repro- 
duce the full colors of the original paintings and are suit- 
able either for classroom picture study or for framing or 
hanging in the home or schoolroom. 






Each Group Put Up with Complete Study Material in a Strong Kraft Envelope 


GROUP I 
20 Pictures for Lower Grades 


Age of Innocence—Reynolds 


By the River—Lerolle 


$33.20 


GROUP II 
20 Pictures for Upper Grades 































—_—Use This Order Blank — Pay October 5th— 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 


Please enter or extend my subscription to Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans for one year, and send me the group of 20 Large Full Color Pic- 
tures (unmounted) which I have checked below, complete with study 


material in strong kraft envelope: 


Group One—20 Pictures for Lower Grades. 
Group Two—20 Pictures for Upper Grades: 


I agree to pay $3.20 not later than October 5, 1930. 
{| Iam enclosing $3.20 herewith in payment of the above, 


Name 


BP. Qin 


Street or R. D. 


Dignity 


ae | 


Date....... 


The Torn Hat—Sully 


and Impudence—Landseer 


The Balloon—Dupre 

Baby Stuart—Van Dyck 

The Helping Hand—Renouf 
The Knitting Lesson—Millet 
A Boy with a Rabbit—Raeburn 
Miss Bowles—Reynolds 

The Storeroom—de Hooch 
The Money Counter—M urillo 


Feeding Her Birds—Millet 


Holy Night—Correggio 

The Strawberry Girl—Reynolds 

Madame 
LeBrun 

Children of the Shell—Murillo 


LeBrun and Daughter—Vigee- 


Maria Theresa—V elasquez 


The Market Cart—Gainsborough 
The Whistling Boy—Duveneck 
The Escaped Cow—Dupre 


| 
| 
| Infanta 
| 
| 


State 


F. AY OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville; N. Y: 


The Song of the Lark—Breton iz 

U. S. Frigate Constitution—“Old Ironsides 
—Johnson 

The Windmill—van Ruysdael 

The Return of the Mayflower—Boughton 

Washington Crossing the Delaware—eul 

Detail of Sistine Madonna—Raphael 

The Horse Fair—Bonheur 

Road Through the Trees—Corot 

The Rail Splitter (Abraham Lincola)— 
—Ferris 

The Gleaners—M illet 

The Artist’s Mother—Whistler 

Harp of the Winds—Martin 

The Angelus—Millet 

Avenue at Middelharnis—Hobbema 

The Valley Farm—Constable 

Columbus—del Piombo 

The Solemn Pledge—U/fer 

Spring—Corot 

Flower Girl in Holland—Hitchcock 
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Stops All 
Travel Sickness 


preventing nausea, 
faintness, headaches, 
dizziness and nervous 
exhaustion. 





































“Mothersill’s” will 
make your journey by 
sea, train, motor or air 
comfortable, pleasant 
and free from distress, 






For over 30 years lead- 
ingphysicians and trav- 
elers have enthusias- 
tically endorsed its use. 
75e & $1.50 at 
Drug Stores or direct 
THE MOTHERSILL REMEDY CO., Ltd, 
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URING school hours — the most 
impressionable years of their lives 
—the actual vision of your scholars is 
bounded largely by classroom walls,— 
pictures and decorations which ap- 
Pear thereon. You, as teachers, con- 
te to their wider vision. 


In connection with vital matters of 

ican history, it would be a great 

lp to have a facsimile of the Declara- 

tion of Independence on your classroom 
walls where all may see it. 


We have such a facsimile (1314 x 16”) and 
thall be pleased to send it to you. It is most 
— for framing, free of advertising matter. 

© suggest that a collection made in your class 
to cover framing experses will cause a personal 
terest in this dignified reproduction. 


=r 
FE INSURANCE Com 
OF Boston, Massacnusarrs 
pepitate send me FREE facsimile of the 
Ss of Independence. (I enclose 5c 
Sover postage.) ’ 


Name......,. ' 





de 





IN Feit 
OVER SIXTY-SEVEN YEARS IN BUSrhSs-, 
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and singers, dancers, builders in 
stone, painters, sculptors, and poets, 
each with a dream in his eyes, came 
to pay her homage. 

Then the vision faded, but the 
thought of it stayed in the artist’s 
heart all day and made sweet his 
sleep that night. 

The shadows grew longer, the 
people went home, and the Vendor 
drew his cloak closer. His scrolls 
were gone, but his heart was light as 
he counted his silver pence. He 
swung out along the highroad to find 
a friendly inn, where he might rest 
and make more dreams for weary 
folk to buy. 





Secrets Unearthed 
in a Deserted Pueblo 


(Continued from page 38) 


the floor was reached. Every shovel- 
ful of dirt was carefully examined for 
objects which might be in it. The 
floor was of hardened, smoothed 
adobe. All the earth for about four 
inches above the floor was loosened 
with trowel and hand picks, so as not 
to damage anything which might be 
found there. When one room was 
completely excavated, it was compar- 
atively easy to find the walls of the 
adjoining rooms, because they usually 
extended in straight lines. 

The objects found were the simple 
things used by a peaceful agricultural 
people. There were seemingly count- 
less bits of broken pottery and many 
sharp bones, which were no doubt 
used as punches or needles. Among 
the bones uncovered were those of 
small animals which had probably 
been captured and used as food. Nu- 
merous whistles and flutes made 
from the leg bones of turkeys were 
found. These were used in the 
dances and songs. Many sharp- 
edged obsidian chips, used as scrap- 
ers or knives, were unearthed. 
Metates, flat stones like crude plat- 
ters for holding corn while’ it was 
being ground, and manos, oblong 
stones for grinding corn, were found 
in many rooms. A few arrowheads 
and stone axes were brought to light. 
Small stones with flat sides for use 
in polishing pottery and smoothing 
adobe walls were also found. There 
were few objects to indicate that 
these were a warlike people. 

As the excavating was continued, 
a number of very interesting rooms 
were exposed. Several of them had 
fireplaces, which were made of flat 
rocks, set on edge in the middle of 
the adobe floor and resembling little 
stone boxes without tops. They were 
only about ten inches wide and twen- 
ty inches long, and some of them 
contained quantities of ashes, 
charred wood, and half-burned corn- 
cobs, which had been there over three 
hundred years. In a few fireplaces, 
broken cooking pots were found, just 
as they were left when the pueblo 
was deserted. The broken pieces of 
pottery were gathered, washed, and 
glued together; and the restored 
pots will be placed on display in a 
museum. A number of komals, flat 
griddlelike stones, were found. The 
Indians placed these over the fire- 
places and cooked their corn-meal 
cakes on them. 

The rooms in which the fireplaces 





were found had smoke-blackened 











Camp anywhere—enjoy your trips 
—save hotel bills. Your car is a cozy, 
roomy, dry place to sleep. Why not 
use it? All you need is a Kari-Keen 
Koach Bed. Then you’re ready for 


fishing and hunting trips, for extra 
guests at camp or cottage, week-end 
outings, etc. 





‘ Nt ~ 


KOACH 


YouEnjoy Perfect 
Shelter and Com- 
plete Comfort 
When You Sleep 


in Your Car! 












BED 


Easy to install. 
Nothing to change 
but the front seat 
brackets. No alteration of car. 
Seats used day times as usual. Makes 
a full-size bed, ready in a jiffy. Low 
price. For all 2-door sedans and 
coaches including 1930 coaches with 
solid back driver’s seat. Send 
coupon for details. 


Pre Mfg. Co., Inc. 
| 2145 E. 7th St., Sioux City, Ia, 


Send details about Kari-Keen 
| Koach Bed. 


| Name 
| Address 
| City 


| State 













NEW PIES.. 


made in a new 
way ! 


HERE’S always some- 

thing new in the art of 
cookery. Now we have the 
very latest thing in pies... 
pies made with delicious fill- 
ingsof Royal Quick Setting 
Gelatin Dessert. — 


Just make the Strawberry Blossom Tart 
illustrated here. It has all the clear, glow- 
ing color . . . the refreshing coolness so 
desirable in a summer dessert. And it’s 
unbelievably easy and quick to make! 


Royal Quick Setting Gelatin does the 
speed trick . . . reduces the time required 
for setting. In fact, by using Royal Quick 
Setting Gelatin, you cut in half the time 
of making these delicious pies that look 
like “‘caterer’s creations.” 


I N the red box, the 
same color as the Royal 
Baking Powder can. Five 
delicious flavors: Straw- 
berry, Raspberry, 
Cherry, Lemon, Orange. 
Just follow the direc- 
tions on each package. 








Strawberry Blossom Tart—a June masterpiece if ever 
there was one—and so easy and quick to meke! 


STRAWBERRY BLOSSOM TART 


2 packages Royal Gelatin 2 cups crushed straw- 
Dessert (strawberry flavor) berries 

2 cups boiling water 1 cup cream, whipped 

% cup powdered sugar and sweetened 


Dissolve Royal Quick Setting Gelatin Dessert in 
boiling water. Add strawberries and sugar. Chill 
until mixture begins to thicken, then pour into e 
baked pastry shell. Chill until firm. Garnish top 
with whipped cream before serving. 


Makes 1 large pie or 1 smaller pie and smali tarts. 


FREE BOOKLET—be sure to get this latest book- 
let of Royal Quick Setting Gelatin recipes contain- 
ing other modernized pie ideas. 


Royal Gelatin Dessert 
Product of Standard Brands Incorporated 
Dept. G-175, 695 Washington St., N. ¥. C. 


Please send my copy of the latest booklet of 
Royal Gelatin Dessert recipes. 


Address__ 
City. 


__. State. 
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Limit 
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Travel 
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Summer 
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Our leading salesmen, who a few years ago were making meage? salaries teaching, 
are now earning between $10,090 and $15,000 annually. 

We need live young men and women teachers who have cars, for vacation and 
permanent work. Write for ourfree BLUE BOOK, which tells what otherteachers are 
doing in this work, and how you, too, can cash in on your teaching experience. 
H.J.REARDON, 77 E. MONROE ST., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


















































Welcome Stranger and Friend to 
This Inn of Hospitality 












\ Fifth Ave. & 28th St,, 
NEW YORK 


1000 Rooms 
All with bath. 
OLD in “Hapltable 


Single $3 to $4 | 











xe SEASTDE 


HOTEL 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


1873 “EY Pucmninge ” 1930 















raditions 


At the SEASIDE you will find a thor- 


















oa oughly modern fireproaf hotel to delight 

matron Double $4 to $6 you with every comfort and convenience. 

in attend- A spacious Sun Deck overlooking the 

- boardwalk and ocean, where each morn- 
f rior 

oe ve ing bouillon is served, the Vita-Glass 

the comfort Bedroom Solarium and other features that offer 


and assist- 
ance of ladies 
traveling alone. 


you splendid opportunity for rest, re- 
cuperation, and recreation. 

A table so excellent that jaded appe- 
tites are coaxed and healthy appetitesare 
rewarded with the choicest of substantial 
foods, excellently prepared and served. 


and Bath 


8 
The Prince George $ 
is near the famous 
churches and the larg- 
est department stores; 
away from the noisy 
avenues but convenient 
to everything. 


A Home in the Heart 
of Things. 


Come and see for yourself why 
we enjoy such an enthusiastic 
clientele—a clientele to whom the 
SEASIDE is Atlantic City and 
Atlantic City is the SEASIDE. 








May we send you our descriptive 
portfolio? 
































TEACHERS—PRINCIPALS—SUPERINTENDENTS 
You Can Make From $100.00 to $5,000 
this fo vagation le a Ses our great sets of books and sins volumes. Children’s Library— 


es nimals— Master niversal Hand Book and many 
Byrd the great explorer will be home in June. Byrd's Goons Adventure Book now ready, 





oem, 
| should be in every home and school. Our cash commissions are larger than any other house. You 






sel} to school boards, libraries and —- 
Be moohe be ot 
} is wonderful. 


~ | you mean business write at once for full particulars. 
W. MEAD PU 


hers just as successful as men. mas Line 
z] LISHING CO.. 90 90 North Street. 
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| walls. Since there were no chimneys | 


| 


to carry the smoke out, it had to hang 
in a cloud about the upper part of 
the room and escape gradually 
through the smoke hole above. One 
of the first rooms opened up had a 
very interesting arrangement to ad- 


| mit fresh air and to carry smoke out 


through the roof. In the side wall, 
at a distance of a foot and a half 
above the floor, was a round hole a 
foot in diameter. This served as an 
air vent. Midway between the air 
vent and the fireplace was a small 
stone wall. This served as a de- 
flector, dividing the stream of fresh 


air which came into the room. As | 
| the cool, fresh air reached the center 


of the room, it was warmed by the 
heat of the fire and carried upwards 
and out of the hatchway in the roof 
above, drawing the smoke with it. 
The inhabitants of Un Shagi ap- 


parently lived close to the floor and | 


were thus able to breathe even with 
a cloud of smoke above their heads. 
They apparently had no furniture, 
but sat on the floor, ate from the 
floor, and slept on the floor, on skins 
of animals or mattresses of plant 
fibers. 

Most of the rooms had one or more 
large storage bins in a corner. In 





/some of the bins coarse corn meal | 


was found. Living as they did in a 


region where it often did not rain | 


for months, the people had to safe- 
guard themselves against starvation 
by keeping a large supply of food on 
hand. These large bins enabled them 
to keep the corn safe from mice. 
Many rooms had a small doorway 
opening into the next room. 
doorways were usually so low that a 
person had to crawl through on his 
hands and knees. A few of the rooms 


had no doorways at all, although one | 


| National Bank, 


{Seal} 


had a small hole through which 


The | 


| better quality and lower prices, 
M 


things could be passed to the adjoin- | 


ing room. There were no doorways 
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Delicious 
Acid Drinks 


e+ prepared 
without lemong 


Here is a real body-building sub- 
stitute for lemon or lime juice in 
the preparation ofrefreshing acid 
drinks, Very convenient to have 
at hand and a most wholesome 
addition to any flavor fruit syrup, 


Two tablespoonfuls of Horsford’s will serve 
in place of juice of one and one halflemons. 


Horsfords 
Jleid 


MI uinict 


D614 
eee? ALL DRUGGISTS 4 


TEACHER 
WANTED 


MAN or WOMAN who has had a suc- 
cessful teaching experience, and who 
has business ability, to interview stu- 
dents, teachers, librarians, clubwomen, 
etc, 




























An exceptional opportunity either fora 
permanent position or for summer va- 
cation position. Address 


THE FRONTIER PRESS CO. 
Dept. B, Lafayette Bidg., Buffalo,N. Y. 


AGENTS: $8 A DAY 


Everybody needs food, Our won- 
derful new plan gives customers 































en and women Representatives 
wanted now. $8 a day and Free 
Ford Tudor Sedan to producers, 
No experience or capital requir- 
ed. 350 ZANOL Products— 
all fast sellers. Pure Food 
Products, Toilet Prepara 
tions, Soaps, etc. All need- 
ed in every home. Big 
orders. Big profits. Steady 
repeat business. Write quick. 


AMERICAN PRODUCTS CO., 


5813 Monmouth Ave., caemst 


School Men With Cars 


Wanted to fill summer positions selling 
new idea in educational equipment. No 
competition, low in price, liberal commis- 
sion, exclusive territory. Write for full 
details. 


MODERN EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 
Dept. N.1. 542 South Dearborn St., 


Chicago, il. 

















ONEY FOR YO 


YOU can earn good 


home making display cards. 
canvassing. We a he you, furnish com 
plete outfit and supply you with 
Write today for free booklet. 
The MENHENITT COMPANY Limited 
205 Dominion Bidg., Toronto, Oat 


sr 

g BIG VACATION OFFER! 
$8 Eastman Folding Camera for $5. 
NOW you can possess brand-new $8 Batt 
man Folding No. 2 Hawkeye Cones oo Co 


only $5.90 made by Eastman 
‘Takes pictures you are oo of. 


mpact! Easily carried everywhere iandsome bless 
feather feisk FREE_ roll of filrne with wih on Woe cont 


}O MONEY —pay postmen 
a 
es A. CHICAGO, BL 
—— 











$5 
W not sateen 
SSMAN, 


228 rankiin 








bare 
Want Homework? Portia in & 
tainin, geitatie home employment of all kinds = 
our heds, You can too! Stamp bring® 
ELLER COMPANY, D-40, 296 Broadway, New 





Yo 
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hrough the outside wall of the build- | they outgrew the little site on the 
ing on the ground floor. Therefore, | hillside and moved to a better loca- 
in order to get into the rooms on the | tion; possibly enemies drove them 
frst floor it was necessary to climb| out. More probably, however, the 
dders to the roof and then go down | Spaniards were coming into the re- 
ydders through the smoke hole to| gion and the priests persuaded the 
the inside. All of the pueblos made | Indians to move farther down the 
in the early days were constructed | valley and build another home nearer 
in this fashion so that they could be | the curious white-skinned strangers. 
more easily defended from enemies. | It was concluded that this pueblo was 
yost of the rooms were small, being ; deserted about the time the white 
oly six or eight feet across. Each | men had reached the San Diego can- 
family had its own series of rooms,| yon. Of all the objects found, only 
just as do the people who live in | one could have been made by a whitc 
apartment houses to-day. man. This was an iron chisel which 

It was concluded that Un Shagi| was found a foot below the surface 
was at least two stories high. This | of the ground. Since the Indians 
was determined by the finding of | had no iron before the white men 
wooden poles, broken jars, ashes, and | came, probably the chisel was left 
charred wood five or six feet above | by some Spaniard who camped on 
the floors of the rooms. The only | that spot some time, perhaps years, 
gical explanation for this was that | after the Indians had moved away. 
these things dropped from the second | In the years that followed, Un Shagi 
story when the building collapsed, | fell into decay and was forgotten. 
sme time after it was deserted by | Now, however, it is yielding up its 
the Indians. secrets. 

That Un Shagi was inhabited for — —~—+-—— 
many years seems certain. Some of One of the most perplexing of the 
the rooms were found to have a floor | problems of education arises from 
afew inches below the one first un-| the simultaneous impact upon the 
covered. The smoke-blackened walls | schools of three popular demands— 
of one room had twenty-three thin| that pupils be accommodated in 
) layers of adobe on them. All these | greater numbers, that training of a 
things, together with the rather | better quality be offered, and that 














d r . 

~y a large refuse heaps for so small a | there be greater economy in all pub- 

jew stu- wueblo, indicated that the Indians | lic expenditures.—Dean William F. 

a had lived here a long, long time. | Russell, Teachers College, Columbia 
Just why the Indians left their | University. 

her fora ; : ° 2 ° 

sno ins hme at Un Shagi is a question. —_>—_. 


think the place bewitched; perhaps | —African Proverb. 


|] EACHERS! Earn 


“4 OO Dex you know thal you can earn $300 a month this 
i —_ summer? Do you know that afler you qualify, you 


have the opportunity to go ahead to a bigger position with 


) , 7 rt , = 
ae more income—and with bright prospects for permanent work? 
er Month 


this 


Summer 


CO. 
lo,N. Y, 


—d 














There are a few openings in a national organization, in business 
twenly years, for teachers of personality and education who are 
MA interested ihis summer in exchanging their usual profilless leisure 
. for a vacalion of business experience and growing income. 





Teachers with normal school or college training (and at least two years 
of teaching experience) are desired. This position gives an oppor- 
tunity to travel, to be associated wilh congenial people, and the chance fo 
make an income of from $300 to $500 a month <A thorough training is 
given to all those selected. witha guaranteed income io start. Please give infor- 
mation as lo age, education, experience, and lime you can work this vacation. 


Address P. O. Box 1208, Station B, Cleveland, Ohio 














Teachers’ Attention 


We need a representative in your district to sel! Clinch- 
er Cushion Chair Tips, the patented tip that ends 
permanently the nuisance of noisy, squeaky chairs on 
any floor. Not tobe confused with ordinary glides. 
Hundreds of schools use them; every school needs them. 
Liberal commission paid promptly. For free sample set 
and particulars. write: Clincher Cushion Chair 
Tip Co., Box 295, Fullerton California. 


MONEY MAKING PLAN 


For Schools, Churches 
and Clubs, Etc. 
Write today for particulars 
MURPHY BROTHERS Batavia, N. Y. 





































You Can Enjoy 


rl A Summer Income 
i Whether at Home or on Vacation 








i} 
ry HE presentation of our entertaining educational service for the 
J home is interest-compelling, brief, simple, and dignified; ap- 
: proved by nationally known leaders in the fields of child 
) education and welfare. 
FER! Every parent with children in grade-school is immediately interested. 
for $5.98 ch sale is a $2.50 cash transaction, no interview requiring more than 
soheatng A few minutes. ' 
, for 
Kodak We pay a liberal commission which should enable you easily to earn at 
aw least $1.00 each hour that you work. The same opportunities for sale any- 
o— where—even while on your vacation. 
60, a Write immediately for complete details and FREE Sample. 
—— GREAT LAKES PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 
~Pr 1783 East Eleventh Street Cleveland, Ohio 
kinds thre U 
deta : 
‘New Tet 
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You haven’t really seen ALASKA f 


until you’ve seen the Interior—— ® 


Only there will you find the Romance and the Mighty Mountains, 
Alaska’s outstanding lures—as well as the Midnight Sun, Great 
Glaciers, Vast Treasures of Gold and the Last American Frontier— 





“Denali” 


mighty “Home of the Sun" of the Tanana Indians, otherwise Mt. McKinley—highest peak above 
its base in all the World--dominant feature of Mt. McKinley National Park, 


The best way to see Interior Alaska 
is to travel over The Alaska Railroad 
which will plan an attractive itinerary covering all points of interest and 
will arrange all transportation and accommodations at hotels and resorts. 
Write for descriptive booklet— 
Have experienced Alaskans advise with you—Make 1930 Your Alaska Year 


Much sickness may have made them | He who forgives ends the quarrel. THE ALASKA RAILROAD—Department of the Interior, U.S. A. 


Mt. McKinley National Park Route 
G. C. DICKENS, General Passenger Agent 
Suite 321-2, 333 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


We will gladly recommend several all-expense, escorted tours with real companionship. 


VACATION Ea 
bh VOYAGES 


10, 13 or 17 Days 
$ I 40 up All Expenses 
NVIGORATING days at sea on a big modern 
American Liner—then Havana, the gay metropoli- 
tan capital of an interesting foreign land. Rate in- 


cludes maintenance aboard ship, hotels ashore and 
sightseeing. Sailings every Saturday from New York. 


Magnificent new “Morro Castle’’ and ‘* Oriente”’ in 
direct New York-Havana Service— Winter Season 1930-31 


MEXICO 


18 Days—$237 up 25 Days—$281 up 


All Expenses to Mexico City 





















A sightseeing stop at Havana, side trip, Progreso to Merida, 
rail climb Vera Cruz to Mexico City and maintenance aboard ship, 
hotels ashore and automobile sightseeing are included in fare. 

For students attending the University of Mexico, regular round 
trip tickets $185 up, limited to six months. Weekly sailing. 


WARD 
LINE 


‘Ticket Office— 
545 sth Ave., at 45th St. 
Gen. Pass. Office— 
Pier 13, East River, 
Ft. of Wall St.,NewYork. 
Also All Authorized Tourist 
Agencies. 




















Baby 9 ts 


—. Large Full Color Pictures [f:.'*:] 


These large pictures are for the teacher’s use in the 
classroom, They are faithful reproductions in full color 
of the original paintings and are large enough to be 





| rao Saas seen by the whole class. 

| — = The list includes many of the most famous paintings 

L— in both American and European galleries. 
Each large full color picture is mount- ° ° . 
ed on & heavy mat and is enclosed in & Each picture is mounted on a heavy mat, size 9% x 
folder of heavy art paper, size 10 x 13 12% inches, and is enclosed in a folder of heavy art 
inches, containing study material. paper, size 10 x 18 inches. 

r On the inner pages of the folder is printed an inter- 


pretive story of the picture, the story of the artist, and 
questions to ask the pupils. The questions are designed 
to help the children find out for themselves the signifi- 
cance of the picture. There are also helpful suggestions 
to the teacher for correlation with other subjects. 


This arrangement of the pictures in folders enables 
the teacher to keep each picture with its study material 
readily available for class use. The folders also serve 
as a protection to the pictures when not in use. 


The prices of the large, full color pictures, mounted 
and enclosed in folders, are given below. 


Less than 50 of any one or assorted subjects—°0,conts each 


50 or more of any one or assorted subjects ey 





packages of one dozen of a subject. A 











f ‘ 1 Age of Innocence—Reynolds 19 The Cook—Chardin 
2 The Torn Hat—Sully 20 The Boyhood of Raleigh- 
The use of the Owen Full! 3 — = the Forest, Twilight-- , a oe n H 
: > : r | che onheur 2 he Sackville Children—Hopv- 
Color Prints is not confined 4 Dignity and Impudence—Land- ner ; " 
exclusively to picture study. é i . : 33 ‘ Boy, with & Rabbit—Racburn 
s > . a. % The Balloon—Dupre 23 iss Bowles—Reynolds 
— ee i aa splendid 6 By the River—Lerolle 24 Washington Comins the Del- 
y a apted or schoolroom 7 The Song of the Lark—Breton aware—Leut 
decoration. Beautiful cards 8 U non ; wiente <petation~ 25 — - Sistine Madonna— 
= . * dd Tronsides’’—Johnson aphae 
for Christmas, Easter, and 9 Taos Indian Roasting Corn— 26 The Flying Cloud—Patterson 
other occasions can be made Couse ee 27 The Horse Fair—Bonheur 
with the miniature prints. 10 Te lachont —“All’'s Well’’— 28 a Through the Trees— 
Calendars with large or min- 11 The Windmill-van Ruysdael § 29 The Storeroom—de Hooch 
iature full color prints are al- 2 =, Retare of the Mayflower 30 Mptcane of the Magnificat— 
. ~ 4 . Oughton otticelli 
ways acceptable. Other ways 18 Sir Galahad—Watts 81 Interior of a Cottage—Israels 
of employing the prints in FY Baby Stgart—Van Dyck 33 George Washington apart 
. . ee oe ® NSpring—Mauve 3¢ ne oney Counter—™ = 
drawing and handic-aft peri 16 The Helping Hand—Renouf 34 Feeding Her Birds—Millet 
ods will suggest themselves. 17 The Knitting Lesson—Millet 35 The Painter’s Sons—Rubens 
18 Madonna of the Chair— 36 The Grand Canal, Venice— 
Raphael Turner 
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ec Art Masterpieces 


IN TWO SIZES—LARGE PICTURES AND MINIATURES 


HIS series offers full color reproductions in two sizes from a carefully selected list of well- 

known paintings adapted for study in elementary schools. The subjects were chosen from the 
standpoint of children’s interests and also to meet the teacher’s needs in correlation. Complete study 
material is furnished with the pictures in either size as explained below. 





Full Color Miniatures [';,*"| 


In Picture Study, it is particularly desirable that the 
pupils be provided with smaller copies of the pictures 
for their individual study and use in composition work, 
ete., and for note books. 


To develop a proper appreciation of art, it is im- 
portant that these small pictures be in full colors, the 
same as the larger reproductions used by the teacher; 
for color in paintings is an integral part of, and not 
simply an adjunct to, every artistic quality in the picture. 

These miniatures, size 3% x 4% inches, reproduce 
with the same fidelity as the larger pictures all the col- 
ors of the original paintings. They are put up in a. 
ages of one dozen of a subject. With each subject a 
leaflet is supplied containing the story of the picture, 
story of the artist, questions to ask the pupils, sugges- 
tions to the teacher, ete. 

Prices of the miniatures are given below. See note 
following prices in regard to orders for fractional dozens. 

n 
Less than 50 dozen (50 packages) * _20 son 


50 or more denen (50 or mere packages) * —12 cents por dem 


*Orders may be made up of one or assorted subjects, but the 
packages containing one dozen of a subject cannot be broken 
except when a fractional dozen of a subject is desired in 
addition to one or more full dozens in order to exactly 
provide for the number of pupils in each class or grade. 


, 4 bd When ordering, give the number and title of each picture, state whether you 
The full color miniatures are put up in [Instructions for Ordering wish the large size or the miniatures and give quantity desired of each size. 


plied with each subject ordered = List of Subjects Available in Both Sizes—Large Pictures and Miniatures 


37 The Rail Splitter—Ferris 58 The Valley Farm—Constable 
38 Return to the Farm—Troyon 59 Columbus—del Piombo 
39 Autumn—Mauve 60 Icebound—Metcalf 
40 The Gleaners—Millet 61 Madonna del Gran’ Duca- 
41 Fog Warning—Homer Raphael 
42 Holy Night—Correggio 62 Infanta Maria Theresa—Velas- 
43 Oxen Plowing—Bonheur qu 
44 The Artist’s Mother—Whistler 63 The Solemn Pledge—Ufer 
45 Harp of the Winds—Martin 64 Spring—Corot 
46 The Strawberry Girl—Reynolds 65 Lavinia—Titian 
47 Madame LeBrun and Daugh- 66 The Spinner—Mae 
ter—Vigee-LeBrun 67 A Girl Reading a * retter—Ver- 
48 Joan of Arc—Bastien-Lepage meer 
49 Mona Lisa—Da Vinci 68 Mill Pond—Inness 
50 The Blue Boy—Gainsborough 69 The Pictograph—Alexander 
51 Portrait of the Artist—Rem- 70 The Market Cart—Gainsborough 
pa brandt 71. Madonna ond Child—Frs 
52 The Angelus—Millet Filippo Lippi 
53 Children of the Shell—Murillo 72. The Whistling Boy- Duveneck 
54 Dance of the Nymphs—Corot 73. Erasmus—Holbein 
55 The Jester—Hals 74 The Belated Kid—W. M 
56 Avenue at Middelharnis— Hunt 
Hobbema 75. Flower Girl in Holland- 
57 — of Charles I- ~, Hitchcock 


The Escaped Cow-—Dupre 


Send Orders to F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, NJ 
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Your Body Is 
“4 House Not Made By Hands”’ 


Keep it clean externally and internally. As 
time on provide repair materials easily 
tm le for absorption—they make for a 
better managed house. 

You can have a sample bottle of essential 
pody minerals in solution—properly propor- 
tioned and concentrated. You can make a 
mineral water at home in any desired strength, 
(pact as a tissue tonic and blood purifier or 
gs an active cleansing cathartic—flushing 
the whole intestinal tract—removing thick- 
ged mucus, wastes from secretory glands, 
dead as well as living bacteria and debris. 
Theliver is the most elaborate chemical fac- 
toryin the body and needs cleansing as well 
gs material to work with. 

You will like this addition to the family 
medicine chest and your Doctor will be 
pleased with this harmless yet effective first 


This home made mineral water taken reg- 
warly—a glass before each meal and at bed- 
time—will do much to correct indigestion, 
lesen gas pressure, rectify sour stomach, 
stop headache caused by sluggish bowels, 
deat the skin of pimples; stop the pains of 
neuritis and rheumatism and ease aching 
muscles and joints if caused by retained 
wastes in bowels and accumulated toxins in 
the blood and tissues. 

Free sample bottle with full instructions is 
yours if you fill out and mail coupon below 
within 30 days. 

F.W. SCHOONMAKER, INC. 
wi-NI Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Please send me FREE sample of your concentrated 
nineral water with full instructions for its use. 


Name. 





Address. 





City State. 






























How Often Should 
| Wash My Hair 


in the Summer? 


Once a week—with a good shampoo 
to keep oneself dainty and one’s 
hair lovely and healthy. 


Derbae 


is a unique health shampoo which has a 
refreshing effect on the hair and benefits 
thescalp. It is a solidified liquid made of 
cocoanut oil and pine tar. A shampooand 
treatment in one. Lathers and rinses in 
hard water; washes out salty water. 
— vacations ; no bottle to leak or 


SPECTAL TO TEACHERS; A 25e cake 
«ul the booklet “Hair Hygiene” for lec, 


Cereal Soaps Co., Inc., Dept.N-14, 334 E.27th St.,N.Y. 


How to Teach 


SPELLING 


For Teachers and Supervisors 


By FREDERICK S. BREED, 
Associate Professor of Education, 

University of Chicago. 
This book tells you how to select and 
grade a spelling vocabulary; how to 

lesson units; how to present 
“ch word to the pupils; how to direct 
the study of the pupils; how to measure 
‘pelling ability and diagnose spelling 
disability. It contains a list of 3,481 
Words from 20 scientific investigations. 


Price $1.50, postpaid. 
F.A.OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 


Dansville, N. Y. 


SS 


GRADUA. 
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Working Processes in a 
Transportation Unit 
(Continued from page 40) 


/Then he tried stone, but with no 


better result. Finally he decided to 
make it of heavy gray paper and use 
clay for a base to resemble rocks. 
The lighthouse was equipped with 
an electric-light bulb connected with 
a switch. 


Book of ships— 

The covers of the book of: ships 
were made of eight-ply mounting 
boards 18 by 24 inches, covered with 
heavy cover paper. Space was al- 
lowed for sewing the pages and cover 
together, for which a simple binding 
stitch was used. 

The table of contents preceded the 
stories. Below the picture of each 
boat, a typed description was pasted. 
Room was left on the back of each 
page for pasting clippings and poems 
of the sea which the children col- 
lected. The following are sentences 
taken from stories in the book of 
ships: 


The Log Boat 


Long ago the log boat was used in 
Africa and Asia. A log drifting 
along in a stream furnished a hint. 


| Experience soon taught the boatmen | 


to make the boat flat on top. Later 
it was made hollow. 


The Alaskan Dugout 
This boat sits lightly on the water 





'and is usually propelled by paddles. | 


It is often highly decorated. Another | 


name for it is canoe. 
Rafts 


Long before boats were invented 
people used rafts. Men paddled 
these rafts. Some had steering oars 
to turn them around. 

Egyptian Boats 

Egyptian boats were first made in 
the third century. They were chiefly 
used for trading. Some of them were 
made with the bow and stern well 
out of the water so that they could 
easily land. 

Phoenician Boats 

Phoenician boats were chiefly 
used for trading. The boats were 
made of Lebanon cedar. They were 
the first trading boats to sail on the 
open sea. 

Greek Ships 

The first Greek ships were built 
about twenty-five hundred years ago. 
They were built for fighting and 
were propelled by man power. 

The Roman Galley 

The Romans built this kind of 
boat especially for war. These boats 
were propelled by many tiers of 
slaves. 

The Viking Boat 

In the ninth century the Vikings 
were swarming along the coast of 
the North Sea. They built long 
boats with strange heads on the bows 
and sterns. The wind and man pro- 
pelled these boats. 

The Saxon Ship 

During the fifth century the Sax- 
ons crossed the English Channel and 
laid the foundation of the Saxon 
kingdom in England. They built 
boats about fifteen feet long in which 
they went to sea. 


| 
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ENNA 
JETTICK 
SHOES 


offer the Women and girls of America 
a greater range of sizes and styles than 
ever attempted in any other shoe 
regardless of price. 


Look for the full name “ENNA 
JETTICK” on the. soles and lining. 





ROSLYN 


SHOES FOR WOMEN 





‘Sue toe 





TUNE IN 
ENNA JETTICK 
MELODIES 


every Sunday evening over 
WJZ and 95 Associated 


Stations 


For full particulars, and name of Your nearest dealer, write to 


ENNA JETTICK SHOES, wc 


AUBURN, N. Y. 
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A quaint vacation land famed for its immortal Evangeline . 
where fertile valleys reach into primeval forest 


varied as are the seasons . . . 





Spend your vacation on 
these “‘shores of old ro- 
mance’’. Where else can 
you go, see and do so 
much at so little cost? 


. with scenes as 


and rivers link lakes to the mighty ocean. Here, June brings myriads of apple 
blossoms . . . July is ox-red cherry time, and August is Summer in full bioom. 
Clean, health-giving sea breezes sweep through inland balsam and pine. From 
Yarmouth, up Fundy Bay to Minas Basin, each hamlet and port tells you 
tales of old mariners, the Acadians, or of fisherman and son of the soil un- 
spoiled by modern sophistication. You turn history’s pages back three hun- 
dred years, when you visit Annapolis Royal or Grand Pré. 


Only 16 hours from Boston on the comfortable cruising liner 
“Yarmouth”. All Expense Tours to simplify your planning. . . 
a real Fishing Series, from $80.; a Travel Series, from $50. up. 


EASTERN STEAMSHIP LINES 
BOSTON-YARMOUTH SERVICE 
DOMINION ATLANTIC RAILWAY 


Phone, write or call: at 12 Milk Street, or 443 Boylston St., Boston; 
or 1 East 44th St. (535-Sth Ave.) New York 
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The “Santa Maria” 

The “Santa Maria” was a Spanish 
galleon used by Columbus. Galleons 
were built for trading, fishing, and 
exploring. This ship was propelled 
by sails and had a speed of fourteen 
miles an hour. 

The Chinese Junk 

The Chinese built this boat about 
four or five centuries ago. Chinese 
junks are long and clumsy and have 
two eyes painted on the bow. They 
are used chiefly in taking goods to 
and from steamers. 

The “Clermont” 

The “Clermont,” built by Robert 
Fulton, made its first trip from New 
York to Albany. It had paddle 
wheels and traveled about five miles 
per hour. 

The “Monitor” 

The “Monitor” was built during 
the Civil War. After the “Monitor” 
met the “Merrimac” and came out 
victorious, the world hastened to 
change wooden warships to ships of 
iron. 


“Old Ironsides” 

“Old Ironsides” was built in the 
eighteenth century. It is the most 
famous ship in American history. 
It sailed the Atlantic for forty-eight 
years. 

The Sailboat 

Sailboats were perfected by the 
United States. The clipper boats 
became the fastest boats on the seas. 

Semi-racers 

These boats are used for pleasure 
and speed. There is often a seven- 
horse-power motor in them. 

The Freighter 

The United States was the first 
country to have a freighter. This 
boat carries grain, coal, and other 
commodities to all parts of the world. 


The “Leviathan” 

The “Leviathan” now belongs to 
the United States, but was built by 
Germany. It is one of the largest 
and most luxurious boats afloat. 


The Submarine 
The submarine is made of steel 
and is shaped like a cigar. It has 
one or two periscopes which are the 
eyes of the boat while under water. 
Lighthouses 
The seacoasts of all civilized coun- 
tries have lighthouses to make sail- 
ing safe near their shores. A good 
sailor knows the coast as well as a 
child knows his way to school. 
Hydroplanes 
Hydroplanes have pontoons which 
make it possible for them to light 
on the water and travel there at 
great speed. 


Dry Docks 


There are two kinds of dry docks, 
the floating and the stationary. They 
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THE WOODSTOCK 
43°°ST. EAST © B'WAY 





SOOO ROOMS 
LOWEST RATES IN TOWN 


Ooms WITH RUNNING WATER FROM § 2 per 
ko WITH PRIVATE BATH FROM $ 3 °** 






FOR WEEKLY RATES AND DESCRIPTIVE LITERA- 
TURE, INCLUDING MAP OF NEW YORK, WRITE TO 


MANGER HOTELS, 
255 West 43rd Street, New York City, 
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are used to hold the boats while | 7 SS 


they are being repaired. HOTEL 


Conclusion— 
“The activity as a whole, which 4e- COLLIN G woo D 


veloped from the pupils’ interest in West 35th St., 

the Byrd South Polar Expedition, (Between 5th Ave. and Bdwy.) 
was a valuable one. It was broad 
enough to permit the pupils to choose 
topics for study in which they were 
especially interested, to offer a vari- 
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ety of construction projects from Rates $2.50 and up 
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The Educators Beneficial Association P 


SICKNESS, ACCIDENT, and QUARANTINE PROTECTION Name —— 


GET THE COMPLETE STORY. SEND THE COUPON. LET’S GET ACQUAINTED. City State —— 
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..in story books it’s GLAMOUR! 


...in basal readers it’s 


SOUND 
_ PEDAGOGY! 


You'll 


find both 


inm— 


Betty and Jack 
PRIMER 
Sing'e Copies 64¢ postpaid 
48c net, in quantities 


Helen and Bob 


FIRST READER 
Single copies 7oc postpaid 
§2c net, in quantities 


Alice and Billy 


SECOND READER 
Single copies 74¢ postpaid 
56c net, in quantities 


The Happy Road 


THIRD READER 
Single copies 88c postpaid 
66c net, in quantities 


* Pre- Primer 


Material 


Per Set for Each Child 
20c postpaid 
1§c net, in quantities 


*Teachers’ Manuals 


POSTPAID PRIC ES 

For Primer - - - - 7ac 
For First Reader - - 72¢ 
For Second Reader - 60c 
For Third Reader - 60c 


* The Pre-Primer Material 
and Teachers’ Manuals are 
now in course of prepara- 
tion and will be ready at 
an early date. 







tie HAPPY CHILDHOOD READERS 


Just Off the Presses 


The Happy Childhood Readers carry out a new idea, the 
soundness of which is well established, viz., basal readers in 
which the content of each volume is a continuous story 
throughout. Each story centers around the activities and 
games of two children (a boy and a girl) of the same age as 
that of the average child in the grade for which the book is 
intended. Into this continuous story is woven the various 
types of literature appropriate to the particular grade. 


The content is marked throughout by nobility of thought, 
cheerfulness, humor, attention to safe and hygienic living, 
and by love of country. Attention is also given to seasonal 
and patriotic festivals. 


With the conviction that the principal aim of primary 
reading is to develop a love and habit of reading worthwhile 
material, the authors have planned each book to be a joyful 
experience in reading. This is often done by arousing in 
the child a curiosity as to what is to follow. Each story in 
itself has real plot, development and outcome, and in most 
cases one story anticipates and suggests the next. 


The contents of The Happy Childhood Readers are char- 
acterized also by originality. In the case of the Primer, for 
instance, with the exception of the Three Bears and Mother 
Goose rhymes, the entire volume contains original material. 
The vocabulary conforms to best modern standards as exem- 
plified by Gates, Thorndike, and others. The books them- 
selves in general appearance, in durability and suitability, 
in page arrangement, type forms, and quality and artistic 
values of illustrations, measure up to the highest standards 


The Manual for each reader provides the teacher with 
abundant assistance, test material, and suggestions. 


We shall be glad to send to any teacher or school official one 
copy of each book at the net price as given at the left, the 
postage to be paid by us. 


Order Directly from the Publishers 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dansville, N. Y. 































~ When you want a fact in 
a hburry...go to Compton's 


FACT-INDEX! 








More than 25,000 sepa- 
rate subjects—instantly 
available. A distinctive 
COMPTON feature! 








| qeapty Compton's. Know it as 
it is employed constantly be- 
yond all other reference wea 
thousands of schools the country 
over. 


Invaluable—complete—up-to-date 


s in 25,000 separate entries—57,000 page references— 
Compton’s—with unfailing accuracy—information on every subject— 
all instantly accessible—is the ultimate in New-Type Encyclopedias 









Here is the most valuable of all teacher helps. 





Approved in every state where encyclopedias 
are regularly approved. Endorsed enthusi- 
astically by the nation’s leading educators. 


Study Outlines, Picture Lists, Guides to 
Good Books, Interest-Questions—Problem 
Projects—arranged and edited by authorities 
who know the modern schoolroom problem. 





How Compton’s Quick-Refer- 
ence Fact-Index saves hours of 


time...gives more information 








Up-to-the-minute in every fact . . . depend- 
able, accurate, final information on every 
subject and all presented in an interesting, 
narrative style. 


Finer in physical make-up 


Physically finer—with each page an excellent 
example of the printer’s art—easy-to-read 
type on better paper. Illustrations chosen 
exactingly from a specially collected group 
of more than 500,000 photographs. Halftone 
reproductions and = _— with a mean- 
ing. Clear, clean, useful maps. And all ten 
handsome volumes specially reinforced by the 
Compton Dura-Bound process, a binding that 
will outlast any standard binding three to one. 


The Compton Plan saves you time 


And then—to eliminate dummy entries and 
endless, time-wasting cross-reference effort 





The index entry “Germany” in Compton's Fact-Index vol- 
ume contains 99 page references. Yet ““Germany” is only 
counted as one entry in Compton's total of 25,000 separate 
entries. 

Did you know there are two “Grand Canals’’—one in 
China and the other in Venice? Suppose you look up the 
“Grand Canal”. There you will find the exact page number 
—page 625—on which all the chief facts about the Chinese 
Grand Canal are collected. The whole procedure takes you 
from 30 to 60 seconds, aided by the Compton Fact-Index, 
against 5 to 15 minutes or more required to find the same 
topic in encyclopedias having no index. 

Suppose you are looking for “American Woodbine” or 
“American Ivy’. Unless you happen to know that these 
names refer to the “ Virginia Creeper” you would be unable 
to locate the information in any encyclopedia without an 
index. Compton's eliminates guess work by indexing this 
item under all six headings: “American Ivy; American 
Woodbine; Ampelopsis; Virginia Creeper; Ivy, American; 
and Woodbine, American.” 


SEND THE COUPON 


for the new 56-page Book of Lessons from 
Compton's and Special Fact-Index Information 
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—to give you the fact you seek, the page num- 
ber and volume instantly—Compton’s gives 
you not only alphabetical arrangement but 
an entire Fact-Index volume. 


Quick-Reference Fact-Index 


Makes every subject with its divisions and 
subdivisions instantly accessible. In Comp- 
ton’s—the New-Type Encyclopedia—there’s 
no searching through long articles for an 
isolated fact. The Index points to the exact 
page. You find just what you seek in seconds 
instead of minutes. 25,000 separate subjects 
are covered this way. 










Facts that only an Index can give you! 


Further—the Fact-Index provides definitions 
and pronunciations of unusual words—short 
biographical summaries, condensed geo 

raphical information, resumes of important 
Fistorical events—all to save time and trouble 
for you. Pictures, too, are indexed. Other- 
wise how would you know that a fine picture 
of a camel appears in the article on Sahara 
Desert? In both editorial content and struc 
ture, this is typical of Compton’s—the great 
est of all schoolroom encyclopedias. 





IS HALF WASTED WITHOUT AN INDEX! 





AN ENCYCLOPEDIA 
| Send this COUPON © 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 

Compton Building, 1000 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 
Send me, free of charge and without obligation, the 

new 56 Page Book of Lessons from Compton’s and 

Special Fact-Index Information. 





Name 


Address 








COMPTON'S 


Pictured Encyclopedia 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY, Compton Building, 1000 N. Dearborn St., Chic#8° 












